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BAUDELAIRE, CHENAVARD, AND “PHILOSOPHIC ART” 
JOSEPH C. SLOANE 


In the history of nineteenth century French culture, few chapters are more 
fascinating than those concerning the literary and artistic friendships which 
played so large a part in the lives of the leading figures. Among friends gathered 
in salons and cafés, the dominant creative attitudes of this great age were 
brilliantly discussed—writers, artists, critics, and enlightened amateurs en- 
joyed a society of such unusual interest that the modern student finds himself 
wishing for some miraculous opportunity to overhear the conversation in the 
Divan Le Pelletier or the Café Guerbois. For it was in such places that the 
ideas which were to shape the artistic thought of the period were brought out 
before they appeared in the more durable forms of the printed word or painted 
canvas; it was there that they were often hammered into shape during heated 
arguments. And it was in just this informal society that Baudelaire met the 
enigmatic figure of Paul Chenavard.! 

Little is known today of this artist, chief painter to the Republic of 1848 and 
pessimist extraordinary. One of the most brilliant conversationalists in an age 
renowned for that ability, he knew almost everyone worth knowing, and appears 
intermittently against a wide variety of backgrounds: leading a claque at 
Hernani, planning a history of the fine arts with the minister Thiers, traveling 
in Italy with Edgar Quinet, spending a vacation at Dieppe often talking with 
Delacroix, lunching with the Emperor Louis Napoleon at St. Cloud, comforting 
the unhappy Gerard de Nerval on the poet’s last night alive, and receiving af- 
fectionate letters in Rome from the members of the “Friday Club” of which he 
was president, letters signed, among others, by Paul de Musset, Camille Corot, 
Eugéne Fromentin, and Antoine Louis Barye.? But who he was, or why his 


1 The author wishes to express his thanks to Professor W. T. Bandy for much helpful 
advice and criticism. The material on Chenavard is so scattered that any information or 
documentary evidence known to readers of this article would be gratefully received. The 
best accounts of his life are contained in Théophile Silvestre, Histoire des artistes vivants 
francais et étrangers, Paris, 1856, and Eugéne Vial “‘Les Souvenirs de Paul Chenavard,”’ 
Revue Lyonnaise, 1921, IV, pp. 542-555. 

2 The sources of these scattered moments reveal the fragmentary nature of the informa- 
tion available: the Hernani incident is from P. Rioux de Maillou, Souvenirs des autres, 
Paris, 1917, pp. 3-7; Chenavard met Thiers in 1833, see Ms. 4.688, Musée Calvet, Avignon; 
for the friendship with Quinet, A. Bertrand, ‘‘Art et sociologie d’aprés les lettres inédites 
de Paul Chenavard,’’ Extrait des archives d’anthropologie criminelles et de médecine légale, 
No. 211, Lyon, 1911, p. 14; Delacroix’s Journals for the late summer and fall of 1854 carry 
repeated references to his conversations with the painter at Dieppe; the lunch with the 
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society was so valued is seldom explained, almost as if he were so well known 
as to make such explanation unnecessary. And yet no detailed biography of him 
exists, and in the short accounts, the emphasis is almost wholly on his project 
for the decoration of the Pantheon, rather than on a character which must have 
been one of the most unusual of the century. 

Paul Mare Joseph Chenavard was a Lyonnais, which is to say that he was 
a citizen of that unusual and gloomy city at the confluence of the Saéne and the 
Rhone which produced men of a marked independence and, not infrequently, of 
an equally marked mystical temperament. Born in 1807 of a family in comfortable 
circumstances, he was fortunate in possessing adequate means throughout his 
life, enabling him to live exactly according to the dictates of his pessimistic and 
somewhat uncertain character. He came as an art student to Paris, working 
briefly under Ingres and Hersent, but soon departed for Italy where he fell under 
the sway of German ideas which were then exerting considerable influence on 
the French.* The painters of the Nazarene group—Cornelius and Overbeck 
particularly—and the philosophy of Hegel made so profound an impression 
on him that, after copying the works of the great masters, he gradually formed 
the idea of placing his art at the service of history with a view to explaining 
the true nature of human greatness. To this end he devoted almost all his creative 
effort. A few pictures of religious or historical content, the immense plan for the 
decoration of the Pantheon, and a huge canvas depicting the final collapse of 
all religion (La Divine Tragédie) which caused much interest at the Salon of 
1869,—these constitute the bulk of his oewvre. After the Pantheon project was 
stopped in 1851 when the building was restored to the Church, he painted less 
and less, spending the years in travel, the writing of an immense correspondence, 
and meditation on what he conceived to be the tragic drift of European society 
toward a not-too-distant finale. When he died in 1895 there were few who re- 
membered the years of his fame in the middle of the century, and fewer still 
who were inclined to remain interested in his cold and obscure interpretations 
of history, soon to be taken down from their place on the walls of the museum 
in his native city. 

Chenavard, in fact, has been forgotten with a thoroughness which might seem 
almost malicious in view of his very considerable gifts, were it not for the fact 
that the reasons for this obscurity are easily discovered. In terms of concrete 
achievement by which a later age would be likely to remember him, he left very 
little. He boasted (somewhat inaccurately) that he had never sold a picture in 
his life; the Pantheon decoration was never completed nor were any of the 
pictures for it installed, while other pictures have been lost sight of in country 
churches and provincial museums, and his last important work, the Divine 





Emperor occurred after the exposition of 1855, see Th. Silvestre, Les Artistes frangais, 
6e Ed. Paris, 1926, Vol. II, p. 89; for the De Nerval incident see Maillou, loc. cit.; several 
letters from the Friday Club are preserved ia a vol. of correspondence, Lyon, Bibl. de la 
Ville #5.413. 

3 See Paul Gautier, Un Prophéte. Edgar Quinet, Paris, 1917. 

4 Two cartoons are in the reserve of the {.ouvre; all the remainder are in the storage of 
the Musée des Beaux-Arts in Lyon. 
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Tragedy, hangs in an obscure office in the Palais du Luxembourg. His correspond- 
ence, surely one of the most extensive of the century, was largely burned by his 
own hand in 1883, while much of the remainder has been lost. Paul Mariéton, 
a young poet who greatly admired the aging painter, intended to write a full 
account of this unusual life, but died before the book was written, leaving only 
some notes which are, none the less, among the most revealing pieces of evidence 
still surviving.’ A group of the artist’s own writings were in the possession of 
Sully Prudhomme at the time of their author’s death, yet their present where- 
abouts are unknown. Lastly, the unlucky Chenavard was never fortunate enough 
to find a Boswell to record the brilliance of his conversation or sketch the full 
dimensions of his remarkable mind. The result has been that fifty-nine years 
after a solemn funeral in his native Lyon, he has virtually vanished from the 
social history of a century which once regarded him as one of its true ornaments. 

In spite of this oblivion, his name can frequently be found in memoirs of 
persons better remembered, and accounts of his work are not too difficult to 
discover. He appears briefly, for instance, in the reminiscences of the realist 
critic and novelist Champfleury.* The author is describing an evening at the 
Brasserie Andler in the Rue Hautefeuille where Gustave Courbet held nightly 
court among his friends. A billiard game is in progress among Decamps, Corot, 
Courbet, and Champfleury himself, the score being kept by the critic Gustave 
Planche, who is “undisturbed by the aesthetic discussions going on nearby be- 
tween Chenavard and Baudelaire.” This was by no means the first such con- 
versation between these two for they had known each other for years. Their 
first encounter may well have taken place in the Divan Le Pelletier, a rendezvous 
in the ‘forties for such literary and artistic spirits as Berlioz, Delacroix, Balzac, 
Alfred de Musset, and Gerard de Nerval. This famous establishment was founded 
in 1837 and survived as an intellectual meeting place until 1859.7 The coterie 
which gathered there had been founded in 1841 by Chenavard, Edmond Texier, 
and Laurent Jan, and to it, sooner or later, came much of the real talent of the 
city.2 How early Baudelaire became a member is hard to say, but one of his 
friends, Julien Lemer, wrote long afterward, “J’ai connu Baudelaire vers 1846 au 
Divan de la rue Le Pelletier ou il se faisait remarquer par |’attention assidue 
qu’il prétait aux discussions d’esthétique et aux théories d’art de Chenavard, 
de Préault et autres causeurs éminents.’” Since this was the period of the poet’s 
first Salon reviews, it may well be that he learned something of his trade as a 
critic from listening and taking part in these arguments, though the major in- 
fluence on his views was already the art and opinions of Delacroix. But even 
though he paid close attention to Chenavard, he was obviously not entirely 
persuaded by his opinions, since he discussed that artist’s painting of “Hell” in 
the section of his review of the Salon of 1846 reserved for “‘quelques douteurs”— 


5 These are in the Legs Mariéton, Musée Calvet, Avignon. 

6 Champfleury, Souvenirs et portraits de jeunesse, Paris, 1872, p. 188. 

7 Firmin Maillard, La Cité des intellectuels, Paris, 1905, pp. 397-400. 

8 André Ferran, L’Esthétique de Baudelaire, Paris, 1933, p. 36. 

® Jules Lemer, ‘‘Quelques autographes intimes de Charles Baudelaire,” Le Livre, T. IX, 
Paris, 1888, p. 140. 
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artists whom he condemned for lack of any distinct individuality—and re- 
marked that if one were to struggle with Michelangelo, should not one use color 
to help in the attempt??? 

Yet from this time on, occasional references attest Baudelaire’s continuing 
interest: a rather detailed critique of his friend’s work in an unpublished essay 
entitled ‘“‘L’Art philosophique”’ begun in the ‘fifties, two brief comments in the 
review of the Salon of 1859! (in which Chenavard did not exhibit), mention of 
the long friendship between the painter and Delacroix in the latter’s obituary 
published in the fall of 1863, a note of thanks in reply to an approving letter 
from Chenavard about this essay,“ and two undated drawings of women, one 
labeled: “Echantillon de beauté antique, dédié 4 Chenavard,” and the other 
inscribed: “Vision céleste 4 l’usage de Paul Chenavard.’’® There are other 
references in the correspondence and elsewhere to help confirm Jacques Crépet’s 
suggestion that they were more than casual acquaintances and had a number of 
mutual friends such as the sculptor Préault and Alexander Weill.!* Charles 
Asselineau was another, for Chenavard had a considerable correspondence with 
him, and in an undated letter from Victor Fournel to the painter, occurs the 
following sentence: ‘“MM. Ch. Baudelaire et Asselineau présentent 4 M. Chena- 
vard leurs amitiés et leurs hommages.’”” When so much of this correspondence 
was being burned in 1883, the letters from Baudelaire were among those to be 
saved, though their ultimate fate remains a mystery. 

Finally there is the evidence in the poet’s letter to Victor Laprade (a good 
friend of Chenavard’s) at the time of the former’s ill-starred attempt to obtain 
a seat in the Academy." He says he discussed the matter with the painter, and 
in spite of efforts by Chenavard to dissuade him from the plan, asked for his 
help in gaining a chair in that august assembly. Fragmentary as the evidence is, 
it suffices to show that this somewhat oddly assorted pair were friends for the 
better part of twenty years. 

Chenavard’s thought, a strange blend of advanced ideas and convervatism, 
was erudite in the extreme, devoted to historical speculation of the romantic- 
philosophic type so current in the first half of the century.’ Shaped by the 
almost mystic theories of Quinet and Ballanche, it was, as Baudelaire said, like 
his native Lyon, ‘‘brumeux, fuligineux, hérissé de pointes.’ It is interesting to 
find, therefore, that a painter of this particular type could command the interest 


10 Charles Baudelaire, Oeuvres Completes. Curiosités esthétiques. Ed. par Jacques Crépet, 
Paris, 1923, p. 174, ‘“‘Salon de 1846.” All future references to Baudelaire’s writings will be 
from the Crépet edition unless otherwise noted, and will be listed by short title only. 

1 L’Art Romantique, pp. 119-129, and notes p. 470. 

12 Curiosités esthétiques, pp. 260, 327-328. 

13 Art romantique, p. 35, ‘‘L’Oeuvre et la vie d’Eugéne Delacroix.”’ 

14 Correspondance générale, T. IV, p. 209, letter 799. 

18 Pascal Pia, Baudelaire par lui-méme, Paris, n.d., pp. 33, 37. 

16 J,’Art romantique, Crépet notes, p. 473. 

17 Ms. 5.413, Lyon, Bibl. de la Ville. 

18 Correspondance générale, T. IV, p. 13. 

19 For a full account of this movement in French 19th century letters, see Herbert J. 
Hunt, The Epic in Nineteenth Century France, Oxford, 1941. 

20 D’ Art romantique, p. 125. 
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and respect of a man as different as the translator of Poe, the introvert of the 
Fleurs du mal, and the champion of an art of color which Chenavard affected to 
despise. But the answer to this paradox is found in Asselineau’s short biography 
of Baudelaire published in 1869: ‘““—malgré son amour de |’éclat et de la violence, 
malgré sa curiosité déja notée des procédés et des raffinements, (il) a toujours 
été dans sa critique de l’école philosophique. Il a écrit un jour cet axiome: ‘Pas 
de grande peinture sans de grandes pensées.’ Du XVIII siécle, dont il procédait 
par transmission paternelle, il avait hérité le goft de l’abstraction et des sys- 
témes. II a laissé inachevé, plutét indiqué méme que commencé, un article sur 
la Peinture didactique, ot il se proposait d’exposer les théories de Chenavard, 
d’Alfred Rethel, etc... .Je dis seulement qu’en lui l’artiste se doublait d’un 
philosophe, et que le philosophe dominait.””! The point is very well taken, for 
the reader who knows only the intensely subjective poems is hardly prepared for 
the clear logic of the criticism. But it was unquestionably this side of Baude- 
laire’s mind which was attracted to the brilliantly pessimistic conversation of 
Chenavard, and to his recondite symbolism of the great men of history. ““Quoique 
je considére les artistes philosophes comme des hérétiques,” the poet said, 
‘je suis arrivé 4 admirer souvent leurs efforts par un effet de ma raison propre.” 

One interesting product of this intellectual friendship was a fine portrait 
drawing of Baudelaire by the hand of the “heretic” artist himself, a drawing now 
in the collection of the Musée des Beaux-Arts of Lyon and hitherto unpublished 
(Fig. 1).% Anyone familiar with the chill austerity of the Pantheon designs will 
be astonished at the ease, grace, and vigor of the few pencil and chalk studies 
which have survived from the general destruction in 1883 and the dispersal of 
the remainder of the artist’s work. Here the line, instead of being wiry and in- 
expressive, is light, sure, and economical. The modeling is achieved in soft 
areas of tone or hatching sometimes set off by highlights in white chalk, while 
the structure of the underlying form is confirmed by a skillful use of chiaroscuro 
and contour. Baudelaire himself spoke of the painter’s merits as a designer, 
saying that he had intrinsic worth far greater than anyone would suspect if 
“they took too seriously his (Chenavard’s) professed disdain for the resources 
of his art.” The truth of this remark is apparent in these sketches in which 
Chenavard reveals those undeniable gifts which, as a pictorial philosopher, he 
was at pains to conceal. 

That the Lyon drawing is indeed a likeness of the poet can be established by 
comparing it with a number of the well-known portraits, particularly the photo- 
graph by Carjat (Fig. 2).25 Although there is a striking variation in expression 


21 Charles Asselineau, Charles Baudelaire, sa vie et son oeuvre, Paris, n.d. (1869?), pp. 
51-53. 

22 Art romantique, p. 129. 

23 Cat. No. 2673; h. 0.275, w. 0.170, pencil and white chalk. 

% DT’ Art romantique, p. 126. 

25 No. D-04649, Cabinet des Estampes, Bibl. Nat. The identification of this drawing as 
a portrait of Baudelaire has met with some opposition in France. It was published in Le 
Figaro Littéraire, Sept. 25, 1954, with a short explanatory paragraph. The editors of the 
paper consulted M. Claude Pichois, the distinguished collaborator with M. Jacques Crépet 
on the publication of the Correspondance Générale, who gave it as his opinion that the draw- 
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between the two, there can be little doubt that the same person is represented, 
for the facial details are identical. Especially convincing are the lines which run 
from the nostrils down toward the corners of the mouth, the indentation on the 
left side of the chin, the shape of the nose with its characteristic spread below 
the bridge, the wrinkles of the pouch under the right eye, the bar of the eyebrows, 
and the domed shape of the forehead with its retreating hairline. But though 
the drawing shows the same man, it is not the rebellious poet but the thinker 
mentioned by Asselineau, the friend of the philosopher-artist. 

In addition to the fact that the drawing seems to show another side of Baude- 
laire’s personality from that so strikingly revealed in Carjat’s portrait, there is 
a further difference, one of age. The face in the Chenavard sketch is older and 
rounder, the cheeks less hollow and the jaw line less sharp, giving the face a 
somewhat more benign expression. This difference raises a problem of date, 
the question of the poet’s age in the two versions. Unfortunately, there is little 
precise information on this point since most of the later likenesses are undated. 
It seems probable, however, that Baudelaire put on weight during the last 
years of his life, a change which may be of some assistance here. The portrait 
in Fantin-Latour’s Hommage 4 Delacroix, painted in 1863, is quite full and oval 
as is also the one etched by Bracquemond as a frontispiece for the edition of 
Les Fleurs du mal published in 1861. Manet also did an etching of the poet (after 
a photograph by Nadar) at about this same time, and both it and the picture 
from which it was taken show the same puffier features.”* In contrast, the Carjat 
portrait shows a firm, angular, lined countenance marked by a sharp chin and 
prominent cheekbones. 

Crépet, however, associates this last likeness with the one mentioned in a 
letter to Carjat, dated October 6, 1863, in which Baudelaire speaks of his pleasure 
in a photograph of himself which Manet is taking to Bracquemond.” But by 
1861 the features had already changed as the evidence of the pictures cited 
above makes plain. The difficulty might be resolved if the date on this letter 
could be changed to 1860, i.e., if it could be assumed that Crépet transcribed 
it incorrectly. A date three years earlier would be logical, since it was from 
1859 to 1861 that the poet, Poulet-Malassis, Manet, and Bracquemond were in 
fairly frequent communication in regard to illustrations for the new edition of 
the poems, especially with regard to a portrait to use as a frontispiece. After this 
time it would be less likely that discussions would still be taking place since the 
volume in question had already appeared. 

If it can be assumed that the Carjat picture represents Baudelaire around 





ing does not represent the poet, since he feels that it does not show either the “‘satanism’”’ 
or the “‘asymmetry”’ so characteristic of him. Since there is no documentary evidence one 
way or the other, the author of the present article must rest his conviction in the matter on 
the basis of a careful and detailed study of the drawing in comparison with the major known 
portraits. M. Pichois’ views were published, loc. cit., Oct. 2, 1954. More discussion may be 
forthcoming in later issues. 

26 For a more extended discussion of this group, see J. Adhémar, ‘‘Le Portrait de Baude- 
laire gravé par Manet,’’ La Revue des arts, No. 4, 1952, pp. 240-242. 

27 Correspondance générale, T. IV, p. 193 and note 2. 
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1860, the Manet and Bracquemond portraits around 1861, and the Fantin- 
Latour head about 1863, the Chenavard drawing would be datable somewhere 
near 1862. 

A number of years before this, Baudelaire had started work on his essay on 
philosophic art. A letter to Poulet-Malassis in 1857 speaks of going to Lyon for 
material on it, and by the following year a start had been made under the title 
Les Peintres qui pensent. But for some reason it never got beyond the stage of 
a fairly full outline and three pages of notes. The outline was published post- 
humously as a part of L’Art Romantique, and even though it is incomplete, one 
can form a clear notion of the virtues and defects the critic ascribed to the huge 
project for the decoration of the national shrine of France. 

This unhappy structure, after a checkered career first as a church, next as a 
sanctuary for the Revolution’s ideas about fame, then again as a church, was, 
at the time of the revolution in 1848, once more a temple to greatness, but its 
decoration was largely unfinished except for the pediment over the entrance and 
a few reliefs on the facade.?® Charles Blanc, who was the new Director of Beaux- 
Arts, formed the idea of continuing the work on the building, and with that end 
in view took his friend Chenavard to see Ledru-Rollin, the new Minister of the 
Interior, in order that the latter might see the drawings already prepared for 
this very purpose by the painter, drawings which had been many years in the 
making.*® A deep impression was made on the minister, and a few days later 
the commission for the work was formally announced. It was an immense task 
the artist had set for himself: forty-five large panels surmounted by a frieze 
running clear around the interior, five large mosaics, six statues over life size, 
the decoration of the four main piers, and a huge monument to all religions to be 
placed in front of the apse. Had it been completed, it would probably have been 
the largest work of its kind carried out under the direction of one man in the 
entire history of western art. The subject was to be nothing less than the story 
of human history beginning with Adam and ending with Napoleon, Washington, 
and Saint-Simon, related by the depiction of certain crucial events and the 
representation of the great personages of history marching in procession along 
the walls.*! The core of the message was to be summed up in a colored mosaic 
under the main dome which dealt symbolically with the idea of social rebirth and 
the life cycle of the present human race (Fig. 3). The approach to these matters 
was secular, to say the very least, since all religions were regarded as essentially 
equal in the unfolding account of human life,—it was also pessimistic, for it 


2% L’Art romantique, pp. 470 ff. The article was to include a discussion of Rethel and 
Janmot. 

2° For the history of the decoration of the Panthéon, see Ph. de Chenneviéres-Pointel, 
‘Les Décorations du Panthéon,” (Extrait de) l’Artiste, Paris, 1885. 

80 For a fuller account of Chenavard’s plan, see J. Sloane, ‘‘Paul Chenavard,” the Art 
Bulletin, Dec., 1951, pp. 240-258. 

31 Théophile Gautier gives the most extended account of the meaning of these scenes in 
the opening essay, ‘‘Le Panthéon—peintures murales” in his l’Art Moderne, Paris, 1856. 
By a peculiar twist of fortune it was this very essay in praise of his friend’s pictures which 
furnished most of the evidence used by the Catholic party to force the Emperor to return 
the building to the Church and thus put an end to the whole project. 
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implied that civilization was in a decline indicative of its proximate decay and 
death. But in a sense peculiar to the faith of the liberals of 1848, as well as of 
their forbears of 1789, the plan was religious, for it expressed its author’s deep 
faith in the greatness of mankind and the necessity for a positive worship of the 
great men of all time for whom alone the human race deserved to be remembered. 
For Chenavard, history was the source from which the knowledge of human 
virtue was derived, and if he was optimistic at all, it was in the hope that the 
example of these heroes would help to lift the people of his country out of a 
present mediocrity into a new desire for nobility. Since this was the over-power- 
ing belief of his whole life, and since he felt that only thus could humanity be 
redeemed, he naturally considered that his work carried a massive significance. 
So important was it, in fact, that he felt color would be merely a distraction for 
eyes which ought to see only the austere grandeur of the past—both real and 
mythological—and proposed to paint the whole series in grisaille. From the 
artistic point of view, this somber philosophic attitude was a grave mistake, for 
it resulted in a cold formalism which destroyed many of the painter’s most ap- 
pealing talents, but it was the unavoidable result of his most earnest convictions. 

In the reaction following the coup d’état of 1851, the Catholics became power- 
ful enough to get the Emperor to return the building to the Church, and as soon 
as this had been accomplished, the project was doomed. Some of the designs 
were, however, exhibited in the Salon of 1853, and even more of them in the 
Exposition Universelle of 1855, so that Baudelaire had ample opportunity to 
examine them even if, as seems most likely, he had not already done so in the 
artist’s studio. 

“There is something good in Chenavard’s thesis;’”’ he wrote, ‘simply stated, 
it is scorn for the trivial and the conviction that great painting rests on great 
ideas. On the other hand [he exhibits] a great naiveté, as with all utopians. He 
imagines an equal love of justice and an equal humility among all men. Honest 
man, good man! A proud recluse, a stranger to life.’’** But on another page: 
““Chenavard is a caricature of ancient wisdom drawn by modern fantasy.’ This 
was surely the heart of the matter, for in spite of the nobility of the theme and 
the range of thought expended on it, the whole idea was impossible for the times. 
‘“‘A religion without prophets, saints, or miracles’ Baudelaire called it, and he 
was right, for although the Revolution of 1789 had attempted to found a faith 
in human greatness, an effort briefly revived in 1848, any attempt to worship 
human virtue and the history of heroism was doomed to failure, above all in the 
nineteenth century. But this was not all, for the great defender of Delacroix’s 
pictorial colorism condemned the gray cartoons on the grounds that art should 
not even attempt to express meaning of this kind; painting was to be “‘the crea- 
tion of a suggestive magic containing subject and object at the same moment, 
that is, the world exterior to the artist and the artist himself.” ** Philosophic art, 


32 For material on this episode, see l’Ami de la religion, 1851, pp. 528-532, and the issue 
for March 15th. 

33 DL’ Art romantique, p. 472. 

4 Ibid. 

38 Tbid., p. 119. 
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on the contrary, proposed to replace books, “to vie with printing in the teaching 
of history, morality, and philosophy.’** Baudelaire, the prophet of a new aesthetic 
which was to sweep the world, was convinced that for art to deal with historical 
or speculative matters was a basic heresy. 

But heresy or no, there had, of course, been long periods in history during 
which the arts had dealt most successfully with these same forbidden subjects, 
as the Middle Ages clearly prove, and later the artists of the Renaissance dealt 
ably with history, philosophy, and morality which anyone can verify by a study 
of the Sistine Chapel and the Vatican stanze*’. But by 1850 this type of sym- 
bolism had become too old and the century was not one conducive to the es- 
tablishment of new iconographies along similar lines. At the time of the first 
revolution, Quatremére de Quincy had proposed an elaborate symbolism of 
civic virtue for the embellishment of the Pantheon, but to the modern mind his 
troupe of well-trained personifications—Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, Justice, 
Education, and the rest—seem feeble enough if not actually laughable. Chena- 
vard, searching for a visual means to express the lesson of history, could only 
imagine a huge procession of personages and events passing down through the 
ages, a procession which, for him and those of like mind, embodied the steps 
by which man had arrived at the present, and emphasized the landmarks of his 
greatest moments on the way. Among these lawgivers, priests, poets, generals, 
explorers, and philosophers lay the source from which contemporary man 
should draw inspiration and guidance for the future benefit of society. But even 
if this concept was valid, Baudelaire insisted that its demonstration was a task 
for literature, not art, since artistic symbols are too “primitive” to allow for 
the proper exposition of so specific a doctrine. ‘‘All good sculpture, all good 
painting, all good music suggests the feelings and dreams it ought to suggest .... 
we will study philosophic art as a monstrosity in which fine talents are revealed.’’* 
If art wants to teach, it will become hopelessly mired in its own “hieroglyphics,”’ 
while the less it instructs, the more it will mount toward the regions of pure and 
disinterested beauty. 

This position was certainly understandable in a century which found itself 
virtually deprived of effective artistic symbols, at least of the traditional type, 
and was discovering that the production of a new set was uncommonly difficult. 
Gradually the search for broadly meaningful images was given up in favor of a 
different variety effective for individuals or small groups. In attempting single- 
handed to produce a complex iconography for the historical and moral enlighten- 
ment of the French nation, Chenavard was bound to fail because public symbols 
are not made that way, but at least he saw the necessity for some new content 
more applicable to his times. Baudelaire had realized the same need when he 
wrote in 1846 of the “heroic” scenes of modern life, and picked as examples a 
minister carrying the day on the floor of the Chamber of Deputies and a gallant 


36 Ibid. 

37 For a modern approach to this matter see André Malraux, Les Voiz du silence. 

38 These are described in Chennevitéres, op. cit., pp. 12ff. See also Jules Renouvier, Histoire 
de Vart pendant la révolution, Paris, 1863, part III: Sujets. 

39 Art romantique, pp. 120-121. 
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rascal climbing boldly up the steps of the guillotine.“ But these contemporary 
figures were different; they were only fragments, not personifications, of great- 
ness. Thus the critic was not averse to symbolism as such, only to a visual 
“philosophic” form of it. Works of this sort, he felt, had to be translated with 
care and great attention to details as in the case of Hogarth, where everything 
was “allegory, allusion, hieroglyphs, rebus.’’*! With art of this kind only literature 
can help us, and as illustration he cites Michelet’s explanation of Diirer’s en- 
graving Melencolia I. 

It is true that this extraordinary picture is difficult to interpret and its meaning 
has grown no simpler since Baudelaire wrote, for the latest “translation” of it 
in Dr. Erwin Panofsky’s great monograph occupies sixteen pages,” but it is 
probable that for the well-informed humanist of the early sixteenth century 
the content, in all its complexity, would have been evident enough. In the same 
way, the figures in Chenavard’s cycle had meanings which were clear enough 
to their creator and to those like Théophile Gautier who were familiar with the 
kind of romantic historical thinking from which they were ultimately derived.* 
In the end, Baudelaire’s objections amount to the belief that an art compounded 
of symbols usurps the field of literature only when that symbolism is not self- 
evident, and hence requires verbal amplification. It was not, therefore, that the 
Pantheon cartoons were symbolic, or even that they were philosophic, that 
rendered them faulty, but the fact that both the symbols and the philosophy 
would be obscure to modern observers. Viewed in one light, the politician in his 
black suit haranguing the deputies or the famous dandy of Le Peintre de la 
vie moderne were as loaded with meaning as Chenavard’s ‘Socrates’ Death from 
the Hemlock’’; the difference was that more people would grasp the significance 
of the modern examples. There was a further difference in the fact that the poet’s 
symbols were weighted by emotion, while the painter’s were as nearly as pos- 
sible purely rational. Baudelaire, perhaps more than anyone else, was the father 
of the new form which symbolism was to take—the subjective interplay of feeling 
and sensation evoked by colors, forms, smells, and sounds—and anyone willing 
to surrender himself to his emotions could test their efficacy; but Zoroaster, 
Prometheus, and Cato of Utica stood for ideas which only knowledge could 
make plain, and in the new art, any form which required that kind of study was 
to be condemned. 

But even so, Baudelaire found some virtue in it. ‘Let us say at once that 
Chenavard has an enormous superiority over all artists: if he is not animal 
enough, they are not nearly spiritual enough.’ In other words, though he is 
not a true kind of painter, he is superior as an individual to many who are. It is 
the fact that this “artist”? knows how to read and to reason that has ‘‘endeared 
him to everyone who loves argument,” which, of course, included the critic 
himself. He sums the matter up by saying, ‘‘Any mind profoundly sensitive and 
well gifted for art (one must not confuse the sensitivity of the imagination with 

49 Curiosités esthétiques, pp. 199-200, ‘‘Le Salon de 1846.” 

41 L’Art romantique, p. 123. 

42 Erwin Panofsky, Albrecht Durer, Princeton, 1945, Vol. 1 pp. 156-171. 

43 For the number of important literary figures who were interested in this type of epic 
interpretation, see Hunt, op. cit., passim. 

“4 L’Art romantique, p. 125. 
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that of the heart) will feel as I do that art should suffice completely unto itself, 
and at the same time remain within providential limits; nevertheless, man pre- 
serves the privilege of being always able to develop great talents in a false mode, 
or while violating the natural structure of art.’’® The philosopher-artist is a 
heretic because he wants to teach, and to do so he should go back to the “‘in- 
numerable and barbaric conventions of hieratic art.’ Strangely enough, when 
art did go back to more primitive forms, it was not to recapture their didactic 
quality, but to find the secret of their stylistic boldness and their emotional 
impact. 

This general analysis of the faults of the Pantheon designs is acute and pene- 
trating, but it fails to uncover completely the cause of the difficulty in regard to 
“philosophic” art, at least as Chenavard practiced it. Such painting was, to be 
sure, out of tune with the times, difficult to decipher, and not altogether consist- 
ent, but whereas the art of ideas had had a very distinguished history, the new 
Baudelairian type was the late comer, and thus what might be called “icono- 
graphic art” could scarcely be condemned outright without risk of damning 
much of the finest art produced prior to the nineteenth century. In one of his more 
conservative moments, the critic himself had said that there could be no great 
art without great thoughts, and even today when style has such an ascendancy 
over subject, we have only recently discovered what an enormous and perplexing 
philosophic charge is carried by the superhuman forms of Chenavard’s idol, 
Michelangelo. But where the great Italian could match the power of his thoughts 
with forms capable of expressing their transcendent significance, the Frenchman 
could not, and his natural but delicate talents as a draftsman were fractured by 
the strain of carrying ideas far too heavy for them. Michelangelo’s meaning in 
the Sistine ceiling remains debatable in spite of the efforts of a number of scholars 
to explain it,** but this enigmatic quality has not prevented his work from being 
vastly admired from his own time until the present. It is conceivable that a 
similar fortune might have befallen the Lyonnais artist had he been able to 
clothe his majestic view of history in a style appropriate to it instead of in the 
garments of a cold eclecticism. The lack of formal power sterilized the ideas, 
for only the greatly gifted could invent what had to be invented if the project 
was to succeed. It may be, as Baudelaire said, that by then only words could 
tell what the painter wanted to say, but a more original and compelling form 
would have done much to make the inevitable search for the meaning more ex- 
citing for the observer, and at the same time, gain a hearing for the central idea 
of the importance of human greatness. 

In his analysis of Chenavard’s ideas, Baudelaire does not discuss that pessi- 
mism which was not only one of the most noticeable aspects of his character but 
also played a part in the great cycle for the Pantheon, particularly in the mosaic 
of the Philosophy of History. Théophile Gautier, in his description of this design, 
describes it as being a full circle, not cut off as at present, and in this lower part 
extended a rocky defile at the head of which Washington is standing.“” Down 


45 Tbid., p. 129. 

48 See the recent publications by De Tolnay, Windt, and Hartt on the interpretation of 
the Sistine ceiling. 

47 Théophile Gautier, l’Art moderne, pp. 59-72. 
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this rocky path man was shown reverting to the beast, the divine spark gone 
from his face as he counts gold and bank notes while leaning on a cotton bale. 
Lower still the human shape gives way to more monstrous forms locked in 
struggles which terminate in a great conflagration from which issues a phoenix 
to balance the figure of Christ above. All trace of this lower part has been lost, 
but there seems to be no doubt that Gautier actually saw it, as could Baudelaire. 
If we are to read the composition downward—the top as the beginning of history 
and the bottom the end of it—it is clear that the future was regarded as one of 
human decadence leading to a final disaster in flaming annihilation. This view 
is supported directly by a circular schema of the course of history published by 
Silvestre as representing the painter’s idea of the total span of the life of society.“ 
This span covers exactly eighty-four hundred years, divided in halves by the 
birth of Christ, and again into quarters, the end of the third of which, dated 2100 
A.D., is clearly labeled america. The remaining period is to be marked by the 
triumph of science and industry, by a world tongue, and by universal brother- 
hood. Following the disappearance of religion, mankind perishes. This gloomy 
prediction corresponds clearly enough to the missing portion of the mosaic 
design, and agrees with the painter’s repeated declarations that progress is an 
illusion, that faith in science and material prosperity is a fatal weakness, and 
that man is already on the downward path. Democracy and equality were fatal 
to the breeding of great men, those aristocrats who alone can run a successful 
society, and thus, instead of being optimistic indications of human perfectability, 
actually foreshadowed the final decay. America was apparently the leader of 
this dark future—both for her triumphant espousal of democracy and the signs, 
already manifest, of her industrial power, symbolized in the mosaic by the bale 
of cotton. 

In Baudelaire’s Fusées, written, Crépet believes, between 1855 and 1862, 
there is a “prose poem” which so closely echoes almost all the points just men- 
tioned that it deserves to be quoted in its entirety.“ Whether the artist’s in- 
fluence is visible here or not, the parallel is striking, and furnishes one final 
example of the unusual affinities of mind which drew these two unusual figures 
together. The end of the world, the pernicious influence of America, the possi- 
bility of society’s reversion to a more barbarous state, the denial of progress, 
the necessity for aristocrats, the brutish triumph of the lust for wealth, the 
immanence of decline, all these are stated with a violence and skill which make 
the artist’s expressive ability palid by comparison, but the similarity with the 
huge design of 1848 remains inescapable: 


The world is coming to an end. The only reason for which it could continue is that it 
exists. How feeble is this reason in comparison to all those which announce the opposite, 
particularly this one: what under the sun is there for the world to do from now on?—For 
supposing it continued to exist materially, would it be an existence worthy of the name, or 
of the historic dictionary? I do not say that the world will be reduced to the expedients and 
clownish disorders of the South American republics,—that we will perhaps revert to a savage 





48 Silvestre, Histoire des artistes, immediately following the chapter on Chenavard. 
49 Chas. Baudelaire, Journaux Intimes, Ed. critique par J. Crépet et G. Blin, Paris, 1949, 
pp. 34-37. 
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state, and that we will go looking, gun in hand, for food through the grassy ruins of our 
civilization. No;—for such a fate and such adventures would still imply a certain vital 
energy, the echo of the first ages. New examples and new victims of inexorable moral laws, 
we will perish through that by which we thought to live. Mechanization will so Americanize 
us, progress will so atrophy in us everything spiritual, that nothing among the bloody, 
sacrilegious, or anti-natural dreams of the utopians will be able to compare with these posi- 
tive results. I ask any thinking man to show me what is left of life. Of religion I believe it 
useless to speak and search for what is left, since to give one’s self still the trouble to deny 
God is the only scandal in such matters. Property has virtually disappeared with the right 
of primogeniture, but the time will come when humanity, like an avenging ogre, will tear 
away their last morsel from those who will believe they inherited revolutions legitimately. 
Yet that will not be the ultimate evil. 

The human imagination can conceive without too much difficulty republics or other 
communal states worthy of some glory if only they are guided by consecrated men, by cer- 
tain aristocrats. But it is not particularly by political institutions that the universal ruin 
will be manifested, or by universal progress; for the name matters little. It will be by the 
cheapening of hearts. Do I need to say that the little of political systems which will remain 
will struggle painfully in the toils of general animality, and that governments, in order to 
maintain themselves and create a ghost of order, will be forced to have recourse to means 
which would make our present race tremble, hardened as it isPp—Then the son will flee the 
family not at eighteen but at twelve, emancipated by his ravenous precocity; he will fly 
from it not to deliver a beauty prisoned in a tower, not to immortalize a garret by sublime 
thoughts, but to establish a business, to get rich, and to be like his infamous papa,—founder 
and shareholder of a newspaper which will spread light and make Le Siécle of that time seem 
like a pillar of superstition Then, those wandering women, the outcasts, those who have 
had a few lovers and who are sometimes called ‘‘Angels’’ by reason of and in gratitude for 
their giddiness, which shines like a will-o-the wisp in their existence as logical as evil,— 
then I say, these will be nothing but pitiless wisdom, a wisdom which will condemn every- 
thing but money, everything, even errors of the senses!—Then that which will resemble 
virtue—what am I saying—all that which will not be a love for Plutus will be held in utter 
ridicule. Justice, if in that fortunate epoch justice can yet exist, will interdict those citizens 
who can’t make a fortune.—Your wife, O Bourgeois! your chaste half whose lawfulness 
makes poetry for you, introducing from now on an irreproachable infamy into legality, 
vigilant and loving guardian of your strongbox, she will be nothing more than the perfect 
ideal of the kept woman. Your daughter, with an infantile nubility, will dream in her cradle 
of selling herself for a million. And you yourself, O Bourgeois !—even less of a poet then than 
you are today,—you will find nothing in it to complain of, you will regret nothing. For 
there are things in a man which grow stronger and prosper in proportion as others grow 
sickly and shrink, and, thanks to the progress of these times, there will be left of your bowels 
only guts.—Such times are, perhaps, very close; who knows but that they have not come, 
and that only the coarsening of our nature is the only obstacle which prevents us from realiz- 
ing the environment in which we breathe! 

As for myself, who sometimes feels the strangeness of a prophet, I know I will never find 
in myself the charity of a doctor. Lost in this nasty world, elbowed by crowds, I am like 
a@ man worn out, whose eye sees behind him in the depths of the years nothing but disillusion- 
ment and bitterness, and before him nothing but a storm holding nothing new, neither en- 
lightenment nor grief. The evening in which this man stole a few hours of pleasure from fate, 
lulled by his digestion, as much as possible forgetful of the past, content with the present, 
and resigned to the future, intoxicated with his coolness and dandyism, proud of not being 
as low as those who pass by, he said to himself as he watched the smoke from his cigar- 
‘‘What does it matter to me what becomes of these scruples?” 

I believe I have wandered aside into what the trade calls an hors d’oeuvre. Nevertheless 
I will leave these pages because I want to set a date to my anger (sadness). 


Poet and painter had much in common when it came to the future; how right 
they were as yet remains to be seen. 





THEORY AND PRACTICE IN CROCE’S AESTHETICS 
G. N. G. ORSINI 


Discussion of Croce in this country has been largely in vacuo. Hardly a critic 
who has discussed his aesthetics on philosophical grounds has tried to see how it 
works out in practice. And yet Croce himself provided a rich and varied exem- 
plification of his doctrines in his own critical work, which is of remarkable scope 
and extension. Even his theory of criticism is almost unknown, since it was de- 
veloped in three volumes which are still largely untranslated: the Problems of 
Aesthetics (1910), the New Essays on Aesthetics (1920) and La Poesia (1936). 
“An appreciation of Croce which is based on his Aesthetics or his translated 
work alone must necessarily be misleading,” observed E. Roditi, in a paper 
published in the first volume of this Journal.2 Twelve years have passed, but the 
gap has not been filled. 

This is particularly unfortunate, not only since Croce is a literary critic of 
stature, but even more because his theory of aesthetics is intended to be strictly 
operational, and cannot be fully understood apart from the actual criticism in 
which it is realized. Croce’s Aesthetics was not meant to be the final formula that 
would render all further thinking unnecessary, but as a clarification of directives 
for the writing of criticism and history. On the philosophical plane, this ties up 
with Croce’s conception of philosophy as the methodology of historical writing, 
which has not found much following among pure philosophers, but has pro- 
foundly influenced historiography. On the logical plane, this conception is 
formulated as the identity of the universal judgment with the individual judg- 
ment, expounded in the Logic of 1909. On the literary level, this means that 
Croce’s philosophy is not abstract theory divorced from all reference to facts, 
but an attitude of mind arising out of extensive experience in research and 
criticism, and which in turn finds its outlet in the production of new criticism. 

The direction of Croce’s thinking may be seen even in the purely arithmetical 
proportion of his books on aesthetic theory to those of actual criticism, which is 
roughly one to five, or one volume of theory to five volumes of practice. Croce 
is the only critic of note who is also a philosopher in his own right, with technical 
treatises on logic, ethics, and the theory of historiography, and conversely heisthe 
only philosopher of art who has practiced criticism over a wide range of subjects 


1 Only a few pages have been translated from Problems of Aesthetics; they are quoted 
below. From the New Essays the following papers have been translated to my knowledge: 
The Breviary of Aesthetics (Houston, 1915), later revised as The Essence of Aesthetic (London, 
1921); “The Character of Totality of Artistic Expression,’”’ in The English Review, June 
1918; ‘‘Literary Criticism as Philosophy”’ in Contemporary Review, October 1920; ‘‘National- 
ism in Literature” in the Menorah Journal, X (1925), 428-435; “On the Nature of Allegory”, 
The Criterion, April 1925, ITI, 405-12. A. H. Gilbert translated some paragraphs of La Poesia 
in the anthology of G. W. Allen and H. H. Clark, Literary Criticism: Pope to Croce (N. Y., 
1941), pp. 628-45. 

2 EB. Roditi, “The Growth and Structure of Croce’s Philosophy,’ JAAC, I, No. 5 (Spring 
1942), 17. 
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and literatures (not to speak of his work in the field of history, which is another 
section of Croce’s vast production). In order to give the reader some idea of this, 
a short subject-index to Croce’s literary essays is appended. 

One instance of the practical value of Croce’s thinking is his discussion of the 
function of historical interpretation in aesthetic criticism, originally made in two 
papers of 1905 and 1906.* That this point is still of interest to students of litera- 
ture in this country may be seen by the recent report of the M.L.A. Committee 
on research activities, published in October 1952.‘ In its discussion of literary 
history, this report states: “Almost everything, however remote, can be con- 
ceived of as throwing light on a work of literature. By this argument all the 
historical disciplines (general history of civilization, biography, etc.) can be 
considered as contributing to an understanding of literature itself’ (p. 23). 
And it concludes decisively: “It will be best to think of works of literature as 
shaped by the totality of such influences and thus to recognize the explanatory 
power of all these approaches in combination” (p. 25). Note the inclusiveness: 
“the totality,” “all . . .in combination.” 

And here is the discussion that Croce made nearly fifty years ago: 


The necessity of historical interpretation for aesthetic criticism reaffirmed, the question 
arises: what are the historical facts of which the critic must take account? The country in 
which the artist is born and formed, the geographical, climactic and racial conditions among 
which he lived? The political and social conditions of his historical moment? His private 
life? His physiological and pathological constitution? The relations which he had with other 
artists? His religious and moral ideas? Which of these categories of facts? or all of them 
together? 

The answer must not consist in saying, as is customary, that all of these categories are 
indispensable; nor that some are indispensable, and others not. The correct answer, instead, 
is: all the categories may be indispensable, and none of them is so by necessity. 


As soon as one passes from the generic thought of totality to the consideration of the 
single work of art—and the critic can only consider single works of art, and series and groups 
of them that appear as series and groups only after the single example has been considered— 
the data which the critic must keep in mind are only those that have actually gone into the 
make-up of the work of art which he is considering, and which are indispensable for the 
solution of the critical problem that he has asked himself. What these may be, no one can 
say in general: the problem, different in each case, receives in each case a different solution® 


Which of these two answers is more helpful to the critic: the one that tells 
him he must know everything, or the one that limits historical information to the 
problem at issue? 

When people in this country speak of Croce’s aesthetics, they usually have 
in mind the volume of 1902, which actually (as Roditi stressed) is only the first 
stage of Croce’s aesthetic thinking. Its conclusions were revised after periods of 


3 “T] torto e il diritto dell’ estetismo’’ (1905) and ‘“‘Le antinomie della critica d’arte” 
(1906), in Problemi di estetica, 1910, pp. 33-45. 

4 PMLA, LXVII (1952), 3-37. 

5 A large part of this paper is quoted in L. Venturi, History of Art Criticism translated 
by C. Marriott (N. Y., 1936), pp. 24-26. This translation has been revised in the above quota- 
tion. 
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intense practice of literary criticism, which is not stressed by Roditi or other 
critics. The anthologies still go on reprinting the opening chapters of the 1902 
volume, and some critics seem to know little beyond it or the Breviary of 1912. 
The 1902 volume was the end-product of a full decade of reflection and tentative 
formulations, such as the paper on History brought under the category of art (1891) 
which contains the first sketch of a system, and on Literary Criticism in 1893. 
These in turn followed a decade (roughly 1880-1890) of extensive scholarly 
research on a variety of topics—the history of 17th century Italian literature, 
its connections with Spanish literature, and the history of the theaters and 
drama of Naples from the Renaissance to the end of the 18th century (not to 
speak of his encounter with Marxism in the nineties: it is impossible to do justice 
to all of Croce’s intellectual activities). 

Therefore, the Aesthetic of 1902 may be considered the first fruit of Croce’s 
mature thinking. It was immediately followed by Croce’s first wide engagement 
in the critical field. He took for his subject contemporary literature—a most 
unacademic choice, dealing with living authors and controversial issues. Croce 
put his doctrine to the test of fire by directing it to the evaluation of the whole 
field of Italian writing of the preceding four decades, or since political unification 
in 1860. The result was a gallery of seventy essays, discussing more than eighty 
writers, collected as the first four volumes of The Literature of Modern Italy in 
1914-15 (two other volumes were added in 1938 and 1940). This work may well 
serve as an instance of Croce’s way of relating practice to theory. Since it is 
among the untranslated works, a closer look at it may be of interest. 

The essays that make up these volumes spell out in detail what Croce meant 
by his statement on the necessary, but limited, use of historical data in aesthetic 
appreciation. The seventy critical discussions pinpoint the adjustment of history 
to aesthetics according to each individual case. Just enough background and 
other information is brought in as is required for the interpretation of the writer’s 
work or for the discussion of the issues raised by it, and no more. Each essay, 
as it was published in Croce’s review, La Critica, was accompanied by a detailed 
bibliography and by biographical information, some of which cost Croce consider- 
able labor. All this material is compactly summarized in the appendix to the 
collected edition. Croce also initiated research into the literary sources and 
models of the authors discussed, but he published these researches in a separate 
section of his review and prefaced it with a typical cautionary note on the limita- 
tions of this approach.*® 

The field which Croce thus entered was overrun by a number of -isms, some 
of which are still very much alive today. Romanticism was on the wane, being 
vigorously opposed by the neoclassicism of a group of poets of whom Carducci 
was the leader and D’Annunzio perhaps the best-known exponent. The novel 
had seen the rise of realism and naturalism, which had produced an Italian blend 
in verismo, while on the other side symbolism and what may be called decaden- 
tism made their appearance in poetry. In the program of his review (1903), 
Croce began by defining his attitude toward these -isms: 


* Reprinted in Problemi di estetica, pp. 489 ff. 
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As far as the formulas of aesthetic criticism are concerned, the editor of this review believes 
in avoiding all of them as a matter of course. Writers may capriciously name themselves 
realists, symbolists, mystics, psychologists, classicists, neoclassicists, ‘‘Alexandrines,” 
“Byzantines,” worshippers of pure beauty or mouthpieces of social discontent. But the 
critic should smile at all these formulas and take notice only of what a writer actually ac- 


complishes in the sphere of art, which is one of the most liberal and yet most exacting of 
realms.” 


Croce’s theory was therefore not slanted to support any contemporary school 
of writing, but aimed at an ideal of impartiality and universality. How far this 
lofty ideal can be approached in the practice of a single individual is one of the 
points on which Croce’s own critical work supplies abundant material for observa- 
tion and discussion. But it is not unreasonable to assume that this ideal may be 
approached, if at all, by some such combination of historical insight and philo- 
sophical depth as is instanced in Croce. 

Croce’s impartiality may be seen in his treatment of contemporary writers in 
The Literature of Modern Italy. Each author was considered on his own merits 
and not according to his affiliations, literary, political, or philosophical, and 
even less according to his standing in the literary fashion of the moment. As a 
result, a number of bubbles were pricked, and some writers who had gone out of 
fashion were brought back to notice. Croce did not attempt, like many critics 
of the avant-garde, to defend contemporary writers merely on the ground of their 
“modernity”; today, after the lapse of half a century, this argument would 
appear in all its fallacy. Nor was he hostile on principle to writers who were 
most acclaimed for their ‘‘modernity” in his own day. On the contrary, he ap- 
proached his task with the intention, as he related afterwards,’ of being a positive 
critic rather than a negative one who sees only the bad in each writer. He soon 
found that the bad was often intermixed with the good; but he persisted in his 
aim, disentangling the positive contribution of each writer and defining its 
characteristics. For twelve years (1903-1914) his review presented regularly 
every two months a fresh essay in this field, until he had covered practically all 
of it. These essays, with their systematic approach and their shrewd analysis, 
made Croce’s reputation as a critic in his own country. Of course, his judgments 
were not invariably accepted; some were hotly disputed, as his qualified praise 
of the poet Pascoli, and some Croce himself had occasion to revise in later years. 

In these essays, writers are not grouped according to -isms or trends, nor are 
there general chapters discussing genres and schools. There is not even an intro- 
ductory survey of the whole period to serve as a general framework. Occasionally 
one finds a paper on some general topic, such as “The historical criticism of 
literature and its opponents” in vol. III, and “On a certain attitude in contempo- 
rary writing” in vol. IV, a remarkable prognosis of certain forms of national 
weakness which were to contribute shortly after to the success of fascism. The 
only general picture of literature in the period is limited to a single city, Naples 


7 Translated from the reprint in Conversazioni Critiche, serie II, 1924, p. 355. 

8 ““Cercare la modernita nell’ arte é cercare la modernita e non l’arte’’ he said in 1917 
(Nuovi saggi di estetica, 2nd ed., 1926, p. 191). 

® “Dalle memorie di un critico,” Critica, XIII (1915), 472 ff. 
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in 1860-1900, and it is printed as an appendix, not as literary history but as 
history of culture. For the reason why no attempt is made at a general picture, 
either in this work or in later collections of essays relating to a whole period, 
the reader is referred to vol. IV (pp. 223-226) and to Croce’s theory of literary 
history as the study of the single artistic personality, expounded in his untrans- 
lated New Essays on Aesthetics (1919) .'° 

On the other hand, general trends are discussed whenever they arise in con- 
nection with the individual writer. In this way, a number of -isms were dealt 
with: e.g., realism as a general trend was analyzed in connection with the work of 
Verga (III, 11-14)," decadentism in connection with D’Annunzio (IV, 10-13), 
romanticism in connection with Boito (I, 259-260), and the ideal of ‘impersonal 
art” in connection with Capuana (III, 104-5). For instance, in the last quoted 
essay Croce discussed whether it is possible, in general, for an artist to be imper- 
sonal, and then showed how Capuana in his theory had succumbed to the tempta- 
tion of an analogy with the natural sciences, which Croce proceeds to discuss, 
concluding: ‘The artist does not analyze documents, which is the function of the 
investigator of reality as a whole; does not describe typical cases, for that is the 
function of the naturalist; does not proceed, as we said before, from the outer to 
the inner, but from the inner to the outer, and is thereby an artist’’ (III, 105). 
Capuana’s own work is then examined on its own merits, apart from any formula 
expounded by the author. Here is a corollary of Croce’s distinction between 
intuition and ratiocination: programs or formulas do not determine the aesthetic 
quality of a work. 

Similar discussions are also given to the general problem of the disparity of 
form and content, which is met in the analysis of Nievo (I, 123), of the writer 
as a moral reformer in the case of Sharbaro (III, 104-5), of Darwinism and the 
19th century conflict between science and faith in the case of Zanella (I, 299-300), 
of the status of dialect literature in the case of Di Giacomo (III, 98-100), and so 
on. All these general discussions, as may be seen from the page references, are 
kept well within bounds in each essay, where they are strictly functional. And 
yet they are all articulations of Croce’s philosophy: the example illustrates the 
theory and the theory explains the example. 

Many of the writers impartially included by Croce in his survey of the period 
are little read nowadays in their own country, thus instancing the fickleness of 
contemporary fame, and only one or two among them are likely to be known to 
the American reader. Yet Croce’s discussion of them is not only of interest today 
as the exemplification of a critical method, but is sometimes startling because of 
the apparent modernity of some of these century-old and almost provincial 
writers. One meets with a forgotten novelist like Ugo Tarchetti (1841-1869), 
whose twisted characters seem to belong to some twentieth-century psycho- 
analytic novel. Take the case of the man who could love only a consumptive girl 
because he shrank from the full-blooded sex-life of a healthy woman, or the 
veteran who cherished a morbid passion for his amputated leg, which he carried 

10 “La riforma della storia artistica e letteraria” (1917), in Nuovi Saggi di estetica, 2nd 
ed., 1926, pp. 159-180. 

11 Tt had been concisely discussed in Aesthetics, Chapter IV. 
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around in a special casket (I, 287-294). They seem invented by some modern 
imitator of Mann or Kafka, and yet were conceived before either was born. 

The continual reference of particular cases to general principles, and checking 
of principles by reference to fresh cases, constitutes the living rhythm of Croce’s 
thought. It led very soon to an important qualification or extension of the 
Aesthetic in his paper on “The Lyrical Character of Art,” presented at the 
Heidelberg Congress of 1908. This was translated in the first English edition of 
the Aesthetic (1909). Study of the world-poets, Shakespeare and Goethe, under- 
taken during the war of 1914-18, resulted in the next revision, effected in the 
paper on “The Character of Totality of Artistic Expression” (1917), included in 
the New Essays of 1919."* This was followed by a study of Dante’s poetry in 1921, 
which also discusses such general questions as allegory, the connection of the 
poet’s religious convictions with his poetry and what account the critic should 
make of them. 

If space permitted, it would be possible to go through all of Croce’s work in 
this field and to show point by point the inter-action of theory and practice, 
which Croce maintained to the very end. One of his last books bears the title 
Readings from Poets and Reflections on the Theory and Criticism of Poetry (1950); 
this might serve as general title for all his work on literature. But enough, I 
hope, has been said to show the strictly operational character of Croce’s philo- 
sophical thinking, as well as the philosophical quality of his essays in criticism. 
Discussion of his theory apart from his criticism is incomplete and one-sided, 
and apt to be misleading. For a full understanding of his doctrines, reference 
must be made to the actual problems of literary criticism, to which they were 
framed to provide an answer. 

It is precisely this practical aspect of Croce’s thinking which is neglected in 
Dr. Dorfles’ paper on ‘‘New Currents in Italian Aesthetics,” published in the 
December 1953 issue of the JAAC (XII, 184-96). This paper has the merit of 
presenting a number of aestheticians and critics who are little known in this 
country and who are interesting for a variety of reasons. But its general picture 
of Italian criticism is open to objection as being incomplete and therefore mis- 
leading. It makes no reference to the extent to which Croce’s methodology has 
been operative in the actual writing of Italian literary criticism and literary 
history. It does not mention such prominent critics and historians of literature 
as Attilio Momigliano, Luigi Russo, and Mario Fubini, all of whom, in differing 
degrees, adopted Croce’s methodology in their own work, and all of whom are 
outstanding. Dr. Dorfles barely mentions Francesco Flora, the author of the 
latest history of Italian literature, and a penetrating critic of modern poetry, 
whose work is also inspired by Croce’s. He does not mention at all Emilio Cecchi, 
one of the leading Italian critics of literature and of art. In the actual field of 
aesthetics, Dr. Dorfles does not mention a recent important contribution by 
Mario Fubini, which takes up again Croce’s ideas and replies to many of the 


12 It was omitted in the second edition (1922), to give room for the full and corrected 
translation of the second part of the Aesthetic (history of the subject). The original is in- 
cluded in Problemi di estetica. 

18 See note 1. 
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critics whom Dr. Dorfles cites as having unanswerably refuted Croce. Dr. 
Dorfles’ conclusion that Croce’s aesthetics is merely a “language” which Italian 
critics still use but which has “‘little to do with the concepts expressed”’ (p. 196) 
ignores the fact that it is the operational directive still active in most depart- 
ments of Italian literary criticism and historiography. 

Dr. Dorfles presents his aestheticians and critics as exemplifying what he 
calls ‘‘a progressive departure from the doctrines of Croce” (p. 196). Now some 
of the men he cites are evidently very anxious to distinguish their doctrines 
from Croce’s, but do they actually differ very much? From the statements made 
by some of them, it would seem rather that their anti-Crocean professions “‘have 
little to do with the concepts expressed,”’ to use Dr. Dorfles’ phraseology. For 
instance, let us take Luciano Anceschi, a critic praised by Dr. Dorfles for having 
directed immensely effective attacks on such Crocean doctrines as the negation 
of genres (p. 191). But what does Anceschi do as a practicing critic? I have before 
me a recent volume of essays of his, entitled Poetica Americana,'* which includes 
discussions of Kafka as well as of Eliot and Pound. But I cannot find that An- 
ceschi in these discussions makes any use of the concepts of genres or literary 
types in any of their forms and varieties; neither of the lyric to define the poetry 
of Eliot and Pound, nor of fiction (or of the novel or the short story) to define . 
the work of Kafka. Indeed, he seems to avoid the concept as deliberately as if 
he were a Crocean. A passage he quotes from Eliot (p. 76 n.) seems to imply the 
concept of kind: “our definition of the use of one kind of poetry may not ex- 
haust its uses, and will probably not apply to some other kind” (The Sacred 
Wood, Preface, p. ix, ed. of 1953). But Anceschi immediately steers away from 
it.16 

Or let us take Massimo Mila, a prominent musical critic whom Dorfles also 
cites as having refuted Croce. But in a previous article on him in this Journal 
we find him quoted as having recently (1950) said: “‘The history of the relation- 
ships between the “poetry” and the “‘poetics”’ (i.e., the manifestoes, the declara- 
tions of intentions) must still be written. But when it is written it is likely that 
the conclusion will be that poetry and poetics very rarely coincided.””"” Now this 
is a typical Crocean doctrine, as we have seen above. Here is one of Croce’s most 
recent (1947) re-statements of it: “The programs of schools of poetry and the 
intentions of the poets themselves possess no essential value in relation to the 


4M. Fubini, ‘Ufficio e forme della critica’ (pp. 1-24) and ‘‘Generi e storia dei generi 
letterari’” (pp. 25-108), in Problemi ed orientamenti critici di lingua e di letteratura italiana, 
ed. A. Momigliano, II, Tecnica e Teoria Letteraria (Milan, 1951, 2nd ed.) 

18 Poetica americana e altri studi contemporanei di poetica, (Pisa, 1953). 

16 Some minor inaccuracies of Dr. Dorfles are: Croce’s main reply to G. M. Tagliabue is 
not in the very brief note quoted by Dorfles on p. 192, note 30, but in the review of Taglia- 
bue’s book in Quaderni della Critica, XIX-XX (1951), 185-186, to which the quoted note 
refers. Croce also discussed Anceschi: see now Nuove pagine sparse, II (1948), 119-21. There 
is also some confusion as to Venturi’s important History of Art Criticism. The English trans- 
lation is referred to in note 39 (to page 194). It finally appeared in Italian in a much fuller 
and revised version, the title of which is Storia della critica d’arte, Seconda edizione riveduta 
e integrata dall’ autore (Firenze, Edizioni U, 1948). 

17. Gianturco, ‘Massimo Mila and present Italian Aesthetics,’? JAAC, XI (1952), 
19-20. 
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actual fact of poetry, a fact which must be looked at directly and without prej- 
udice, setting aside programs and intention.”’* This is in striking contrast with 
the view prevalent among literary scholars and historians who are innocent of 
Croce, and who seem to believe that the key to poetry is to be found in the poetics 
of the poet, of his school, and of his age.'* Owing to Croce’s influence, this view 
is not prevalent in Italy, and I suspect that even Dr. Dorfles may be unac- 
quainted or not entirely favorable to it, widely held as it is in English-speaking 
countries. 

The truth is that we Italians are apt to take for granted Croce’s work in all 
its extent and inclusiveness, and so to imagine, as Dr. Dorfles does, that it “‘is 
well known everywhere” (p. 184), while many people I have met think of him as 
someone, vaguely connected with Bergson, who wrote a book on aesthetics (one 
book!) some time at the beginning of the century. All Italians interested in litera- 
ture were familiar with the orange covers of La Critica, punctually bringing every 
two months for forty years (1903-1944) its store of philosophy, history, criticism, 
and lively polemics, in which Croce showed over and over again, to use Anceschi’s 
emphatic words, “his extraordinary presence to contemporary problems” (op. 
cit., p. 159). But, as I have elsewhere suggested, Fascism drew around Italy a 
curtain which it would be inaccurate to call iron and is perhaps better described 
as tin, which slowed down free communication with the outside world.”° While 
Croce went on taking notice of what was going on abroad and reviewing English, 
French, and American books even during the war years, the world outside was 
developing ideas which in some cases were identical with, or close to, those of 
Croce, but remained largely unaware of this fact. In this country, for instance, 
the socalled “new critics” have strongly affirmed what they call the “autotelic”’ 
character of poetry, which is not far from Croce’s doctrine of the “autonomous” 
character of art. They have argued the irrelevance of the poet’s intentions to 
his actual achievement, a point which had been made by Croce in the early years 
of the century in the paper on “I fini dei poeti” (1905), collected in the untrans- 
lated Problems of Aesthetics (1910).”" Finally, the doctrine of the organic unity 
of form and content, which is so vital for some modern critics, was theorized by 
Croce as the unity of intuition and expression in those famous first chapters of the 
Aesthetics.” 

What is stranger still, Croce’s ideas have sometimes been adopted by critics 


18 Reprinted in Letture di poeti e riflessioni sulla teoria e la critica della poesia, 1950, 
. 268. 
: 19 For a survey of the intensive work done in this direction for one period, see R. Tuve, 
“A Critical Survey of Scholarship in the Field of English Literature of the Renaissance,” 
SP, XL (1948), 236-238. 

20 ‘‘Note sul Croce e la cultura Americana,” in Benedetto Croce, Numero speciale della 
rivista Letterature Moderne (Milan, 1953), pp. 362-366. In the same volume there is a trans- 
lation of F. S. Simoni’s spirited defense of Croce, originally published in this Journal, XI, 
7-14: “B. Croce: a Case of International Misunderstanding’’; the Italian version is entitled 
“La filosofia di Croce negli Stati Uniti,’’ op. cit., pp. 347-357. 

21 A more recent discussion is in Discorsi di varia filosofia, II, 65-69. 

22 A recent statement which draws an important corollary from it is in Letture di poeti, 
etc., pp. 263-265. 
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who have ascribed them to other writers. In the case of the doctrine of literary 
kinds, it received in the U. S. some time ago a vigorous criticism in a paper, 
“The Doctrine of Literary Forms” by R. K. Hack.” In his conclusion, Hack 
acknowledged candidly his ‘obligations to Sir Henry Newbolt’s brilliant articles 
on the meaning of poetry’”’ (p. 65). Now these articles, which may be seen col- 
lected in Newbolt’s New Study of English Poetry (1919), closely follow Croce’s 
first aesthetics; one quotation may suffice: “Poetry is the act of expressing an 
intuition in words” (p. 8). Newbolt himself acknowledged his indebtedness to 
Croce (p. 4), but in such a general way—he couples Croce with Bergson—that 
his American reader did not realize how much he owed to Croce for the criticism 
of kinds, one of Croce’s most distinctive and most attacked doctrines. 

A more recent case is that of an English scholar, A. G. Lehmann, who has 
made a thorough study of The Symbolist Aesthetic in France (1950).** He refers 
to Croce slightingly, while professing indebtedness to the doctrines ‘‘set out by 
an English philosopher in a way that generally reflects the intentions of modern 
literature: viz., R. G. Collingwood, The Principles of Art (p. 79).25 Now in this 
latter book, as the author himself stated in a private letter to Croce, ‘‘the doc- 
trine expounded is, in all essentials, your own,’ but no reference is made in it to 
Croce, who was mentioned by Collingwood rather vaguely only in a previous 
primer of Aesthetics.” This omission of Collingwood’s is so glaring, that one 
critic at least ascribed it to an excess of self-esteem on the part of Collingwood. 
But Croce, who had been on friendly relations with Collingwood, refused to 
believe any derogatory explanation, and preferred to accept Collingwood’s 
explanation that his silence was due to what he claimed was an Anglo-Saxon 
custom of omitting references—a quaint Anglo-Saxon custom if ever there was 
one. But such an omission seriously misleads the Anglo-Saxon reader who is 
usually and unfortunately unfamiliar with Croce, partly owing to the lack of 
adequate translations into English, and partly owing to the lack of due acknowl- 
edgment. 

So, while critics of Croce in this country are insufficiently acquainted with his 
work, other writers adopt Croce’s doctrines without being aware of the fact, 
and even ascribe his ideas to writers who have derived them from him. This 
suggests that the critical assimilation of Croce’s ideas is still in process and not 
by any means complete. It seems therefore a bit early to proclaim that Croce 
has already been, in the Hegelian sense, aufgehoben, or, in the Italian translation 
which Croce himself popularized, swperato. It has been the sport of young Italian 


23 Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XXVII (1916), pp. 1-65. 

24A.G. Lehmann, The Symbolist Aesthetic in France 1885-1896 (Oxford, 1950). 

25 R. G. Collingwood, The Principles of Art (Oxford, 1938). 

26 B. Croce, ‘‘In commemorazione di un amico inglese, compagno di pensiero e di fede” 
(1946) in Nuove Pagine Sparse, I, 31. I have re-translated into English Croce’s translation 
of the English original, which is not given. 

27 R. G. Collingwood, Outlines of a Philosophy of Art (London, 1925) p. 3: ‘“‘The general 
conception here maintained is not new; it is one already familiar from the works of Cole- 
ridge, Croce, and many others; it is the view that art is at bottom neither more nor less 
than imagination.” Italics mine. 
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critics from the beginning of the century to pose as superatori of Croce; there 
is not much that is very new in the anti-Crocean trends described by Dr. Dorfles. 
Whatever may be thought of Croce’s particular conclusions, he remains as the 
symbol of an approach to aesthetics not restricted to metaphysics or to abstract 
theory, and of a method of criticism not restricted to pure scholarship or to cur- 


rent literary partisanship, but based on a broad human and humanistic founda- 
tion. 


A SHORT SUBJECT-INDEX TO CROCE’S CRITICAL ESSAYS 


This index includes all completed critical essays on literary figures or works and adds 
briefer references in a few cases of special interest. In particular, La Poesia contains critical 
apergus on a large number of writers, ancient and modern, which are in the main too brief 
to be listed here. 

The index is arranged by national literatures, authors being listed in approximate chron- 
ological order under each nation. References are to the sections and volumes of Croce’s 
collected works, of which a complete list is appended. Works of which there is an English 
translation are marked by an asterisk. 

This list has been prepared with the help of the bibliographies included in the following 
Italian guides to Croce’s work: 

1. G. CasTELLANO, Introduzione allo studio delle opere di Benedetto Croce. Note bibliografiche 
e critiche. Bari, Laterza, 1920. 

2. G. CasTELLaNno, Benedetto Croce, il filosofo, il critico, lo storico. 2.a edizione. Bari, 
Laterza, 1936. 

3. L’opera filosofica, storica e letteraria di Benedetto Croce. Saggi di scrittori italiani 
e stranieri e bibliografia dal 1920 al 1941. Bari, Laterza, 1942. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF CROCE (1866-1952) 


This is the author’s own collected edition, classified and arranged by himself, and pub- 
lished by the well-known firm to which he was adviser, Giuseppe Laterza and Sons of Bari. 
Dates of the first edition and of the latest known edition are given. It should be noted that 
the first edition of some works was published outside this collection with slightly different 
title. 

No attempt is here made to list the many works that Croce edited, translated, or con- 
tributed an introduction to—much less his miscellaneous contributions to periodical litera- 
ture. For all these, see the Italian bibliographies quoted above. 

An asterisk marks the works of which an English translation (listed below, in case of 
critical works) has been made. 


1. Filosofia dello spirito 


. Estetica. 1902. 9th ed., 1946. 

. Logica. 1909. 7th ed., 1947. 

. Filosofia della pratica, economica ed etica. 1908. 6th ed., 1950. 
. Teoria e storia della storiografia. 1916. 6th ed., 1948. 


2. Saggi filosofici 
. Problemi di estetica. 1910. 4th ed., 1949. 
. La filosofia di G. B. Vico. 1911. 4th ed., 1947. 
. Saggio sullo Hegel. 1913. 4th ed., 1948. 
. Materialismo storico ed economia marzistica. 1899. 8th ed., 1946. 


% Cfr. G. Castellano, Ragazzate letterarie, Appunti storici sulle polemiche intorno a B. 
Croce (Napoli, 1919). 
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5. Nuovi saggi di estetica. 1920. 3rd ed., 1947. 
*§. Etica e politica. 1922. 3rd. ed., 1945. 
7. Ultimi saggi. 1935. 2nd ed., 1948. 
8. La poesia. Introduzione alla critica e storia della poesia e della letteratura. 1936. 4th 
ed., 1946. 
*9. La storia come pensiero e come azione. 1938. 4th ed., 1943. 
10. Il carattere della filosofia moderna. 1941. 2nd ed., 1941. 
11-12. Discorsi di varia filosofia. (2 vols.) 1945. 
13. Filosofia e storiografia. 1949. 
14. Indagini su Hegel e schiarimenti filosofici. 1952. 


3. Scritti di storia letteraria e politica 


1. Saggi sulla letteratura italiana del seicento. 1911. 3rd ed., 1948. 
2. La rivoluzione napoletana del 1799. 1912. 5th ed., 1948. 
3-6. La letteratura della nuova Italia. (4 vols.) 1914-15. 5th ed., 1947-49. 
7. I teatri di Napoli dal Rinascimento alla fine del secolo decimottavo. 1916. 4th ed., 1947. 
8. La Spagna nella vita italiana durante la Rinascenza. 1917. 4th ed., 1949. 
9-10. Conversazioni critiche. Serie I e II. (2 vols.) 1918., 3rd ed., 1942. 
11. Storie e leggende napoletane. 1919. 4th ed., 1948. 
*12. Goethe. 1919.—The 4th edition, enlarged to 2 vols, 1945, is not available in English. 
13. Una famiglia di patrioti ed altri saggi storici e critici. 1919. 3rd ed., 1949. 
*14. Ariosto, Shakespeare e Corneille. 1920. 3rd ed., 1943. 
15-16. Storia della storiografia italiana nel secolo XIX. (2 vols.) 1921. 3rd ed., 1947. 
*17. La poesia di Dante. 1921. 6th ed., 1948. 
*18. Poesia e non poesia. 1923. 5th ed., 1950. 
19. Storia del regno di Napoli. 1925. 3rd ed., 1943. 
20-21. Uomini e cose della vecchia Italia. (2 vols.) 1927. 2nd ed., 1943. 
*22. Storia d’Italia dal 1871 al 1915. 1928. 9th ed., 1947. 
23. Storia dell’eta barocca in Italia. 1929. 2nd., 1946. 
24. Nuovi saggi sulla letteratura italiana del Seicento. 1931. 2nd ed., 1949. 
25-26. Conversazioni critiche. Serie III e IV. (2 vols.) 1932. 2nd ed., 1951. 
*27. Storia d’Europa nel secolo decimonono. 1932. 7th ed., 1947. 
28. Poesia popolare e poesia d’arte. 1933. 2nd. ed., 1946. 
29. Varieta di storia letteraria e civile. Serie I. 1935. 2nd ed., 1949. 
30. Vite di avventure, di fede e di passione. 1936. 2nd ed., 1947. 
31. La letteratura della nuova Italia. Vol. 5. 1938. 3rd ed., 1943. 
32. Conversazioni critiche. Serie V. 1939. 2nd ed., 1951. 
33. La letteratura della nuova Italia. Vol. 6. 1940. 3rd ed., 1944. 
34. Poesia antica e moderna. 1941. 2nd ed., 1943. 
35-36. Pocti e scrittori del pieno e tardo Rinascimento. (2 vols.) 1945. 
37. La letteratura italiana del Settecento. Note critiche. 1949. 
38. Varietd di storia letteraria e civile. Serie II. 1949. 
39. Letture di poeti e riflessioni sulla teoria e la critica della poesia. 1950. 
40. Poeti e scrittori del pieno e del tardo rinascimento. Vol. III, 1952. 


4. Scritti vari 
1. Primi saggi. 1919. 2nd ed., 1928. 
2. Cultura e vita morale. 1914. 2nd ed., 1926. 
3. Pagine sulla guerra. 1919. 3rd ed., c. 1945. 


Other miscellaneous writings have been collected in the following volumes, published by 
R. Ricciardi in Naples: 

Aneddoti di varia letteratura, 3 vols., 1941. 

Pagine Sparse, 3 vols., 1943. 
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Nuove pagine sparse, 2 vols., 1948. 
Croce’s review, La Critica, was published in 42 volumes, 1903-1944. 
It was followed by the Quaderni della Critica, 20 issues, 1945-1951. 


English translations of Croce’s critical essays. 

3.14 Ariosto, Shakespeare and Corneille, transl. by D. Ainslie, London, 1920. 

3.17 The Poetry of Dante, transl. by D. Ainslie. London, 1922. 

3.12 Goethe, with an Introduction by D. Ainslie, and a portrait. London, 1923. The transla- 

tion is by Miss Emily Anderson, and (fortunately) not by D. Ainslie as stated in the 

above quoted L’opera filosofica. . . , 1942, p. 294. 

3.18 European Literature in the Nineteenth Century, transl. by D. Ainslie. London, 1924. 

‘‘Commedia dell’arte,’’ translated by P. D. Bury, in Theatre Arts Monthly, December 1933, 
17: 929-39. The original is included in 3.28, pp. 503-514. 

My Philosophy, and other Essays on the Moral and Political Problems of our times. Selected 
by R. Klibansky. Translated by E. F. Carritt, London, 1949. Contains the essay on 
Proust, pp. 208-216. 

Goethe: Homage. Published by Unesco. N. Y., 1950. Contains Croce, ‘‘Goethe and Germany,”’ 
pp. 41-47. 

The body of the article contains references to the English translations of Croce’s 
writings on the philosophy of art. 

The following papers should be added: The Defence of Poetry, transl. by E. F. Carritt. 
Oxford, 1933. It has been included in the Great Critics, An Anthology of Literary Criti- 
cism, compiled and edited by J. H. Smith and E. W. Sparks, 3rd ed. revised and en- 
larged. New York, 1951, pp. 695-709. 

“Aesthetics” in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th edition, 1929, I, 263-71. The original is in 
2.7. 

“Introduction to Eighteenth-Century Aesthetics’? in Philosophy, 1934, IX, 157-67. The 
original is in 2.7. 

“On the Aesthetics of Dewey,” transl. by K. Gilbert, in JAAC, 1948, VI, 203-7. The original 
is in 2.12. 

“The Condition of Criticism in Italy,’’ transl. by F. J. Thompson, in The Johns Hopkins 
University: Lectures in Criticism, New York, 1949, pp. 171-86. The original is in Nuove 
Pagine Sparse, I, 165-72. 

‘‘Dewey’s Aesthetics and Theory of Knowledge,” transl. by F. 8. Simoni, in JAAC, 1952, 
XI, 1-6. The original in Quaderni della Critica, 1950, No. 17, pp. 61-68. 


For Croce’s account of his own development, see: 

An Autobiography, transl. by R. G. Collingwood with a Preface by J. A. Smith, Oxford, 
1927. The original is in the second and later editions of 2.6. It has been brought up to 
date and issued separately as Contributo alla critica di me stesso, Nuova edizione con 
un’appendice inedita, Bari, 1945. 


Douglas Ainslie’s translations of Croce are notoriously inaccurate: cf. C. J. Ducasse, 
The Philosophy of Art, New York, 1929, p. 42, and E. Roditi, op. cit., JAAC, Spring 1942, p. 
17. The later translators (Carritt, Collingwood, etc.) are much better, and Arthur Liv- 
ingston was almost perfect. In the preface to his translation of The Conduct of Life (New 
York, 1924; the original is in 2.6), pp. ix-xi, he outlined the principles which he followed. 


A SUBJECT INDEX TO CROCE’S CRITICAL ESSAYS 


Greek Literature 


Homer 3.34, 31-38. The Homeric Question, 2.3, 269-289, and 2.10, 184-192. Aristophanes, 
2.1, 94-102, and 2.8, 251-52. Sophocles’ Antigone, 2.8, 251-52. 
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Latin Literature 


Lucretius 3.34, 39-97 (with the Georgics). Virgil, 3.34, 39-47 with Lucretius, and on Dido 
3.34, 48-64. Terence, 3.34, 48-64. Catullus 3.34, 65-71. Propertius 3.34, 72-96. Horace 3.34, 
97-101; cp. 2.28, 245-57. Juvenal 3.34, 102-107. Martial 3.34, 108-115. Suetonius Quaderni 
della Critica XIV, 10-17. 


Biblical and Medieval Literature 


On the Gospel narrative of Jesus and the adulteress, 3.34, 116-122. The Dies Irae 3.34, 
123-30. The Quid, tyranne, quid miraris? 3.34, 131-137. Bertran de Born 3.34, 143-47. Shorter 
discussion of medieval epics (Cid, Nibelungenlied etc.) 2.28, 285-86, 384-85. 


French Literature 


Ronsard 3.34, 257-64; cp. 2.8, 272-73. Du Bartas 3.24, 195-209. Corneille 3.14.* Racine 
3.14, 267-74 and 3.34, 305-17 and Aneddoti, I, 352-55. Moliére 3.34, 318-23; cp. 2.8, 290-91. 
Mme de la Fayette Quaderni della Critica, XIX-XX (1951), 144-46. Beaumarchais 3.34, 
340-49. Chénier 3.34, 358-65. Rétif de la Bretonne, 3.39, 89-96. P. L. Courier Quaderni della 
Critica XIX-XX (1951), 146-50. Hugo 3.34, 383-94. *De Vigny 3.18, 120-32. *Stendhal 3.18, 
90-102. Constant 3.39, 104-13. *George Sand 3.18, 186-206. *Balzac 3.18, 240-51. *Musset 
3.18, 226-39. *Baudelaire 3.18, 252-65; see also 3.34, 395-411 and 3.39, 268-69; Nuove pagine 
Sparse, 2, 107-110. *Flaubert 3.18, 266-78. *Zola 3.18, 279-91. *Daudet 3.18, 287-90. Mallarmé 
3.18, 320-32 (added to 2nd ed.); ‘“‘The Secret of M.”’ 3.389, 158-167; ‘‘The Aprés-midi of a 
faun in M. and in Pietro Bembo”’ 3.39, 169-73. ‘‘The Dame aux Camélias and French Drama 
of the later 19th century” 3.39, 138-57. *Maupassant 3.18, 307-19. Becque 3.25, 282-95. 
Huysmans Quaderni della Critica XIII (1949) 61-70. Verlaine 3.39, 174-87. Rimbaud 4.3, 
200-207. Barrés 4.3, 185-93. Claudel 4.3, 193-200. Proust 2.12, 138-45* (English translation 
in My Philosophy, listed above.) 

Notes on Paul Valéry and Goethe in Quaderni della Critica XV (1949) 125-26, on Pierre 
Louys and Chateaubriand ibidem, XVII-XVIII (1950) 210-13 and on Gide’s anthology of 
French verse ibidem, 217-19. For a list of references to other French writers, see L’opera 
cit., p. 309, n. 23. 


English Literature 


Shakespeare: Croce’s *essay appeared in La Critica in 1919, a special double issue en- 
tirely dedicated to Shakespeare. In addition to the critical essay, pp. 129-222, it included a 
review of two books on Shakespeare’s influence in Italy by L. Collison-Morley (1916) and 
S. A. Nulli (1918), to which is appended a full bibliography of Italian studies on Shakespeare 
1880-1919 (pp. 244-253), not reprinted by Croce; also, the text of De Sanctis’ lectures on 
Shakespeare, 1846-1847, edited from the MSS. notes (pp. 223-243), with a list of De Sanctis’ 
other critical references to Shakespeare, p. 225 n. 7 (reprinted in F. De Sanctis, Teoria e 
storia della letteratura, ed. B. Croce, Bari, 1926, II, 196-231), and a note on “‘Shakespeare, 
Naples and the Neapolitan Commedia dell’arte” (pp. 254-263), reprinted in 3.24, 269-283. 
The critical essay was included in 3.14* and edited with introduction and notes by N. 
Orsini, Bari, 1948: the introduction contains references to later Shakespearian discussions 
by Croce. 

Shaftesbury 3.20, 272-310. *Scott 3.18, 65-76. G. M. Hopkins 3.34, 419-446. 


German Literature 


Walter von der Vogelweide 3.34, 143-42. Gessner Quaderni della Critica XVII-XVIII 
(1950), 118-125. Goethe 3.12, originally (1921) one volume,* extended to two volumes since 
3rd ed., 1939. On a ballad by Goethe and a sonnet by Pistoia 3.34, 200-208; on two lyrics by 
Goethe and by Carducci 3.39, 97-103. Schiller 3.18, 31-44*; cp. 2.1, 458-61. Hélderlin 2.11, 
54-72. Kleist 3.18, 52-59.* Werner (Z.) 3.18, 45-51.* Chamisso 3.18, 60-64.* Heine 3.18, 172- 
85.* Morike 3.39, 132-137. Rilke 3.39, 188-208. 
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Scandinavian Literatures 
Ibsen 3.18, 291-306.* Oehlenschlager 3.29, 302-319. 


Spanish Literature 


Romances 3.34, 185-199. La Celestina 3.34, 209-222. Torres Naharro, Quaderni della Critica 
XV (1949), 79-87. Lazarillo de Tormes 3.34, 223-231. Cervantes, Don Quijote 3.34, 247-256; 
Viaje del Parnaso 3.1, 121-154, Persiles y Sigismunda, 3.39, 52-62. Spanish Preachers and 
Fray Gerundio 3.1, 155-181. Diego Duque de Estrada 3.30, 321-59. Lope de Vega 3.34, 265- 
284. Calderén 3.39, 21-42 El burlador de Sevilla, 3.39, 43-51. Géngora 3.34, 285-304. Ferndn 
Caballero 3.18, 207-225. 


Italian Literature 


Dante: 3.17,* The Poetry of Dante (1922), is entirely dedicated to the aesthetic criticism 
of Dante. On Paradiso, XXXIII, see 3.34, pp. 151-161. On “‘The Nature of Allegory,’ 
with special reference to the Comedy, see 2.5, 2nd ed., pp. 329-38. Later discussions in 3.39, 
pp. 1-20, ‘‘On the poetic reading of D.,”’ and on Paradiso 2.12, pp. 41-56. On Dante’s political 
theories, see Croce’s article* in the Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, 1931, IV; 708-9 (the 
original is in Pagine Sparse, II, 225-227); on Dante’s meaning for the modern world, an 
answer to a questionnaire,* New York Evening Post, September 1921, in Pagine Sparse, 
II, 257-261. Several monographs on Dante are discussed in Conversazioni Critiche, s. II, 
3.10, 209-14; 5.111, 3.25, 187-215; s.V, 3.32, 96-105. 

14th and 15th centuries: 3.28. 

Ariosto 3.14.* 

Tasso 3.23, 236-239, and 3.24, 232-246. 

16th century 3.28, 3.35-36, 3.40. 

17th century 3.1, 3.23-24. 

18th century 3.37. 

19th century 3.18, 3.3-6. 

20th century 3.31, 3.33. 

Croce has in effect covered in these volumes the whole field of Italian literature: all major 
writers and several minor writers. For the reason why he did not collect them into a history 
of Italian literature, see 3.28, pp. [IX-XI. A more detailed listing of Italian literature sub- 
jects will be found in the Italian bibliographies quoted above. 


The Great Periods of Literature 


Croce’s theory of periodization by means of ‘functional concepts’’ 2.9.* 56-57, 130-133 
(2nd ed.), and 296-301 (4th ed.); also 3.32, 235. Discussion of the periods in general: Middle 
Ages and Renaissance 3.23, 3-19. 

The Baroque: Croce’s discussions previous to 1939 (the main one is in 3.23) are listed by 
R. Wellek in JAAC, V (1946), 98-103. To this list should be added the following, together 
with the titles of the books reviewed by Croce, which are not in Wellek (with the exception 
of E. D’Ors, 1935): 

1931. Review of Eschweiler, “Die Philosophie der Spanischen Spitscholastik,” in 
Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Kulturgeschichte Spaniens, 1928, in La Critica XXIX, 63-65. 

1938. Teorie e fantasie moderne sul barocco, ibidem, XXXVI, 225-229 (a reply to E. D’Ors). 

1941. Review of C. Calcaterra, Il Parnaso in Rivolta: barocco e antibarocco nella poesia 
ttaliana, 1940, ibidem, XX XIX, 54. 

Contro gli esaltatori del barocco, ibidem, XX XIX, 387 (quotes R. Kassner, Les éléments de 
la grandeur h ine, 1931, on the baroque). 

1946. Sastons of Italian translation of E. D’Ors, Del Barocco, 1945, in Quaderni della Critica, 
IV, 83-84. 

Later periods: 

Romanticism 2.1, 285-296; 3.27,* 46-62. 

“Pure Poetry” 3.39, 259-272; 2.8, 54-58; 2.12, 69-75. 








A NOTE ON CROCE’S DISTINCTION BETWEEN POETRY AND 
LITERATURE 


DOMENICO PESCE 


Croce’s aesthetics, though very often quoted, is actually very little known and 
still less understood in America. The misunderstanding depends mainly upon the 
fact that Croce’s thought is interpreted in terms of psychology with the con- 
sequence that his main theses, e.g., the identity of feeling and image and the 
identity of intuition and expression, become entirely meaningless. Croce’s 
aesthetics must not be taken apart from the general idealistic context of his 
philosophy of mind, which, of course, is quite different from the naturalistic ap- 
proach. For the naturalist, to explain means to order and to collect facts under 
general hypotheses, while for the idealist it means to recreate them by recon- 
structing their inner life and by pointing out the value, or universal category, 
they embody. Hence this important consequence derives: that concepts and 
terms, though verbally the same as in common language, acquire a completely 
different meaning when employed by Croce. Feeling is, therefore, not a psycho- 
logical class of internal states but the whole reality sub specie intuitionis, and 
form is not a certain arrangement of materials but an activity of the mind. Thus 
form and matter still maintain in Croce the metaphysical sense they had in 
Aristotle’s usage. Keeping these elucidations in mind, it will no longer be difficult 
to understand how the identification in intuition of feeling and image and of 
intuition and expression can be possible. Now, since expression is nothing but 
intuition, it will also be clear that artistic technique is taken by Croce as an 
entirely internal process of clarification of the feeling-image, in which a given 
tradition, a certain language, certain metrical types, and so on, only work in- 
ternally, being constituent elements of the artist’s personality. 

But the identification of form and content (of expression and intuition) es- 
sential to poetry is not altogether valid in literature. This distinction between 
poetry and literature is the main point in Croce’s last work on aesthetics, the 
book On Poetry (first published 1936), which is hardly known in America. 

In this book Croce begins by distinguishing four kinds of expression: I) the 
sentimental, II) the poetic, III) the prosaic, IV) the practical. But strictly 
speaking, “expression” or “‘word’’ belongs only to the second kind, the first 
being interjection, the third sign or symbol, and the fourth action. Now literary 
expression is the combination and harmony of poetic and non-poetic expres- 
sions; of a poetic form with a non-poetic content. Hence follow a number of very 
important consequences: a) Form in literature simply means external shape, 
since, as far as philosophical form is concerned, the content here already possesses 
a form of its own, while in poetry content is in itself nothing but mere chaos. 
b) In poetry content is always transformed into something eternal and universal, 
while in literature it still maintains its particular character (Moliére’s Avare 
is a psychological type, while Shakespeare’s Shylock is eternal and complete 
man). c) In literature form and content may be distinguished and separated, 
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thus giving origin to two different judgments. d) Literary form, unlike poetic 
form, may be characterized. Poetic beauty is always the same. Literary beauty 
differs according to the different content it gives expression and the different 
people to whom it is addressed. 

The difference between poetry and literature is a difference of inner attitude; 
poetry is ravishment and ecstasy, literature control and study. The difference 
then, not being recognizable from an external and descriptive point of view, has 
escaped the attention of many aestheticians from the ancient theorists of rhetoric 
to almost all modern American authors. Literature is a part of culture and 
civilization; and, indeed, while works of poetry can be found in any time, works 
of literature can only be attributed to civilized periods. 

Finally, Croce distinguishes as many classes of literature as there are classes 
of expression, with the exception of II, which is poetic expression proper: I) 
literary elaboration of feeling; to this class belong works such as those by Lamar- 
tine, De Musset, Byron, and most of the falsely so-called works of religious 
poetry; III) didascalic literature including works of history, science, philosophy, 
etc.; IV) oratorical literature, divided into works aiming at exhortation, e.g., 
patriotic books and those aiming at amusement, such as detective stories, love 
stories, and thrillers. 





FORM AND VALUE IN THE ARTS: A FUNCTIONAL APPROACH! 


THOMAS MUNRO 


1. Aesthetic and other functions of the arts. 

The word “art” and its equivalents in other languages have had many mean- 
ings in the last twenty-five hundred years. The original Greek meaning, ‘‘useful 
skill,” was very broad, covering such utilitarian “arts” as war, medicine, min- 
ing, and agriculture. By the eighteenth century, the conception had arisen of 
“fine arts” (also called “‘polite” or “elegant” arts) as concerned primarily with 
the production of beauty or aesthetic pleasure. The others, concerned more with 
providing basic necessities and comforts, came to be known as “useful,”’ “prac- 
tical,” or “industrial” arts. 

These terms are still sometimes employed, as in speaking of ‘‘medical arts.” 
But on the whole the tendency has been to drop the word “art” as applied to 
wholly or mainly utilitarian skills, and to call them instead “applied sciences,” 
“technics,” “engineering,” or “industrial technology.” This tends to restrict 
the word “art” to skills directly concerned with aesthetic aims and values. How- 
ever, it is recognized that no sharp line can be drawn between “aesthetic” and 
“useful” skills or their products. Many arts commonly classed as “fine” or 
“aesthetic,” such as architecture and furniture designing, are also concerned 
with utility. Painting and music are often adapted to practical ends, as in ad- 
vertising and propaganda. Many skills regarded as primarily utilitarian, such 
as the making of tools, machines, and weapons, are sometimes devoted in part 
to aesthetic aims; to making the product visually attractive. A branch of a large 
industry may thus be classed as an art. For example, “decorative ironwork,” 
as in ornamental gates and balconies, is an art and also a branch of the iron in- 
dustry, which is predominantly utilitarian. Many other kinds of iron work, such 
as the manufacture of iron pipes to be placed underground, are not arts in the 
present sense. 

Art still coincides to some extent with utilitarian technology, in spite of the 
modern trend toward differentiating them. This is true not only where artist 
and engineer intentionally cooperate to make a utensil or a piece of furniture 
both beautiful and useful; it occurs also where purely utilitarian aims inciden- 
tally produce forms which are later felt as beautiful, and imitated for that pur- 
pose. Often an aesthetic aim is indicated in the work of art itself, as by features 
which seem to have no other function than to please in this way. If a tool, uten- 
sil, weapon, house, or garment is finished with ornamental details that serve no 
strictly utilitarian function, the aesthetic aim is evident and the product is 
classed as a work of art. But the reverse is not necessarily true. Though lacking 
in added ornamentation, it may still be considered a work of art and a thing of 
beauty, because of its plain, “functional” design. A severely utilitarian tool is 
usually preferred by contemporary taste to an ornate one, which was made to 

! A sequel to ‘‘The Morphology of Art as a Branch of Aesthetics,’? JAAC, June 1954, 
pp. 438-449. 
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be beautiful. But the making of such tools is not usually considered an art un- 
less it is practiced with a consciously aesthetic aim and attention to visible 
appearance. 

Literature as an art overlaps many other kinds of verbal composition, both 
oral and written. The line is hard to draw between literary writing and scientific, 
journalistic, religious, or scholarly writing, especially in essays and treatises. 
Prose rhythm and euphony, freshness and vividness of metaphor and fantasy, 
over and above the requirements of strictly practical or intellectual functions, 
tend to invite aesthetic enjoyment. When a piece of literature is obviously in 
verse form or tells an entertaining story, there is less doubt about its intended 
aesthetic function. 

Some skills are more strongly and commonly aesthetic in aim and function 
than others: poetry, music, and painting are more so than machine design. 
But this does not imply that the aesthetic qualities of an automobile are neces- 
sarily inferior to those of a painting or poem, or that industrial design on the 
whole is less worthy of respect because of its greater concern with utilitarian 
functioning. That belief has passed away with the age of aristocracy and with 
the general prejudice against useful, manual work as unfit for a lady or gentle- 
man. The realm of art is now understood as including certain branches of a 
great many different skills and industries, as widely separated as carpentry, 
city planning, horticulture, animal-breeding, cosmetics, and even plastic sur- 
gery, where satisfactory visual appearance or “eye appeal” is at least one of the 
principal aims; also those where satisfactory auditory effects are sought, as in 
music and speech. Cookery and perfume, appealing aesthetically to the lower 
senses, are now usually classed as arts in spite of the psychological limitations 
of these senses in perceiving complex form. 

It is no longer possible to restrict the realm of art to five, seven, or any short 
list of arts. Not only painting, sculpture, architecture, music, poetry, dance, 
and theater must be included, but scores of others including film and television. 
If our view extends to other ages and cultures, we must include as arts tattoo- 
ing, featherwork, and many others which are absent or low in status in our own. 

Since the term “art” alone has come to imply an aesthetic aim or function, 
the prefix ‘‘fine” is no longer required to distinguish the aesthetic arts from other 
skills. It is still used at times to distinguish the more strongly aesthetic arts, 
such as music, painting, and poetry, from the more utilitarian arts, such as 
clothing and furniture. But this is a distinction in degree only, since all the arts 
are by definition recognized as concerned to some extent with aesthetic effects. 
The word “fine” has many confusing associations, especially the idea that “‘fine- 
ness” implies superiority. Also, it has been used to designate the visual arts 
(painting, sculpture, architecture, ceramics, textiles, goldsmithing, etc.) as dis- 
tinct from literature and music. Because of such ambiguities it is being replaced 
in this last sense by the term “visual arts.” 

Among the many current definitions of ‘art,’ some are strongly evaluative, 
implying praise or merit. To be a work of art by this definition, a thing must be 
actually beautiful, aesthetically pleasing, or high in value. This apparently simple 
criterion is still employed, especially to distinguish some useful products— 
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such as cups, chairs, and textiles—as ‘decorative art,” worthy of a place in an 
art museum, from others which are merely utilitarian products. 

The idea of beauty is somewhat less used today in deciding what is to be classed 
as art, partly because of the difficulty of agreeing on what is beautiful. There is 
less disposition to apply it negatively: that is, to say that a thing cannot be art 
unless it is beautiful. If it belongs to some recognized type of skill or product 
which is commonly called an “art,” then the tendency is to class it automatically 
as a “work of art,”’ without trying to decide whether it is beautiful or not. The 
word “art” is thus increasingly used in a neutral, non-evaluative sense, in which 
all oil paintings, all poems and symphonies are broadly classed as “works of 
art,’”’ regardless of their individual merit or lack of merit. Such a neutral concep- 
tion of art is useful in scientific discussion. An anthropologist can refer to the 
“arts” of a primitive people—their pottery, wood carvings, basketry, etc.— 
without having to show that they are beautiful by our standards. A psychologist 
can speak of “children’s art,” of the art of the blind or that of insane patients, 
as something to be studied scientifically. Whether such “art” is beautiful or 
ugly is not always the most important question. Such usage facilitates scien- 
tific study by allowing us to speak of “art” objectively as a name for certain 
types of cultural phenomena, under which many analogous skills and products 
of different cultures can be grouped for comparison. When “art” was used only 
in a laudatory sense, implying actual beauty or merit, it was impossible for 
aestheticians to agree on what to investigate. Hence it was impossible to start 
a systematic, empirical study of works of art in the same way that biologists 
study all animals, whether good, bad, or indifferent. 

Using “art” in a non-evaluative sense does not prevent one from evaluating 
works of art, or imply that one regards them all as equally good. A man is called 
an “artist’”’ simply because he practices a certain kind of occupation; he can be 
a bad artist as someone else might be a bad doctor or lawyer. We may agree 
that his products are “‘works of art” in the broad sense, and then go on to say 
that by our standards they are extremely ugly, weak, imitative, or harmful. 

The same way of thinking applies to each particular art. In the old sense, 
nothing was recognized as “literature” unless it was rated as high in aesthetic 
value. About a popular tune, the lover of classical music would say, ‘It’s not 
real music.” In the more objective sense all novels, plays, and poems are litera- 
ture; all songs and piano sonatas are music; but we are free to call some of them 
good literature, good music, or bad. There is, of course,'a minimum of skill 
required to produce anything that can be recognized as a novel or a piano sonata, 
just as a minimum of skill is required to practice medicine at all, even badly. 
To this extent the ideas of “art”? and “artist’’ retain an evaluative element, but 
a very slight one. The perplexing questions of beauty and value are removed 
from the general definition of “art,” to be dealt with elsewhere in aesthetic 
theory. 

Use or function, rather than success or value, thus provides the main criterion 
for classing a thing as a work of art. Differences among styles and particular 
works of art, varieties of form and technique, can be studied and in part explained 
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by reference to the functions, aesthetic and other, for which they are used or 
intended. 

The common antithesis between “functional” and “aesthetic,” the “useful” 
and the “beautiful” or “decorative” aspects of art, is misleading. It obscures 
the important fact that aesthetic functions are also “functional” and “useful’’ 
in their own way. There are psychic functions and means for them, as well as 
physical and overt ones. Perceiving, desiring, thinking, and emotion are, like 
breathing and digesting, functions or basic activities of the human organism. 
The uses of a house or garment can include looking well, arousing pleased admira- 
tion in the spectator, as well as giving warmth and protection to the owner. 
Classical columns in a bank or government building may be non-functional in 
the engineering sense, yet psychically functional in conveying desired suggestions 
of secure, respectable conservatism. Heraldic art in the middle ages had the social 
function of indicating the owner’s feudal rank, family, prestige, and privileges. 
A large and showy automobile or a mink coat may convey desired suggestions 
of wealth and status today. These are actual, operative functions of art, whether 
one approves of them or not. The aesthetic functions of art can be distinguished 
in theory from its utilitarian, moral, patriotic, educational, therapeutic, and 
other functions, although in practice they are often closely merged. But all are 
functions in the sense of regular uses or activities. Often the aesthetic functions 
are a necessary means to the others. A story is likely to be more effective in 
conveying the information or moral lesson desired by teachers if it can hold a 
child’s attentive interest and arouse in him a favorable attitude toward the ideas 
conveyed. 

It is narrow-minded to conceive of “functionalism” in architecture and other 
useful arts as a severe, exclusive devotion to utilitarian ends and means; as a 
deliberate neglect of aesthetic and decorative values, or an assumption that these 
can be automatically achieved merely by stressing, in the object’s appearance, 
its basic utilitarian structure. In practice, this has led to some good results, as 
in clearing away superfluous ornament. But as a general principle it is exagger- 
ated. A broad and thorough functionalism in art will consider aesthetic, psycho- 
logical, sociological, and other functions in their own right. It will ask how they 
can all be best attained in each particular case, in relation to each other and the 
purpose of the whole. There may be some occasions when aesthetic ends seem 
most important, and best attained by other types of form than the severely 
utilitarian. 

The functional or technical conception of art is quite consistent with the other 
common conception of art as expression and communication, a view derived 
largely from Tolstoy’s What is Art? One of the chief ways in which an artist 
arouses satisfactory aesthetic experience in others is to provide them with sym- 
bolic forms—literary, pictorial, or otherwise—in which he has expressed some 
of his own past emotional and other experiences, real or imaginary, and those 
of his cultural group. He expresses and communicates through the power of 
certain sensory images to convey emotive meanings to observers, as a result of 
social usage. The artist may have little conscious interest in pleasing the public, 
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or even try to shock and offend them; he may be mainly interested in his own 
emotions and the task of expressing them. It is a function of art to help the artist 
to express himself; perhaps to understand himself, overcome inner conflicts and 
frustrations, realize his potentialities, and achieve a good life. This is one reason 
for encouraging children in creative work. 

The public is little interested, however, unless the adult artist has something 
to express and communicate which seems worth while from an observer’s point 
of view. It may enjoy the work of an artist who tried to shock and irritate, even 
more than that of one who tried to please. From the social and historical stand- 
point, the reason why humanity patronizes the arts and pays the artist is because 
it finds his products valuable in aesthetic and other ways; not in order to give 
him the privilege of expressing himself. The social effects of art are more impor- 
tant in determining its nature and function than the needs of individual artists. 
On the whole, artists have to be responsive to the needs and tastes of some pub- 
lic or patron, and to adapt their products accordingly. Even the wealthy, inde- 
pendent artist usually enjoys the praise of friends and critics. 

In many realms of science, things are classed and described according to their 
characteristic function or activity, their regular contribution to a joint result 
or service, the end to which they are adapted, whether the adaptation is suc- 
cessful or not. The main function of a bird’s wings is to help it fly, even though 
some wings are too weak or maladapted to do so. A primitive flying-machine 
like that of Leonardo da Vinci, which did not and probably could not fly, is 
still called a flying-machine because of its intended function and partial fitness. 
It must have some rudiments of actual, objective structure and adaptation; a 
purely subjective dream of a flying-machine is not a work of art, nor is a stick 
which a child “makes believe” is an airplane. But the structure can be very crude 
and the adaptation ineffective. In primitive art, we refer to a rain-dance or a 
charm against evil spirits, regardless of our disbelief in its efficacy. A very young 
child’s drawing, in which he tries to represent a man, will be classed as a “drawing 
of a man” and an example of “children’s art,” in spite of its crudity and lack of 
resemblance. Very little skill is implied by “‘art”’ in this sense. 

Use of any human product or activity as an object of aesthetic enjoyment, 
by any observer, is a step toward making it a work of art for him, whatever others 
may think of its merits. If someone admires a cogwheel, a spring, or some other 
machine part for its visible form, and places it on his mantel shelf to be observed 
aesthetically, it operates as a work of art for him and perhaps for his friends. 
A scientific diagram or three-dimensional model made to illustrate a mathe- 
matical concept may ‘appeal to some art-lover as beautiful. He may place one in 
his room in such a way as to suggest that it be viewed aesthetically rather than 
scientifically. As such, it begins taking on the function of a work of art. But the 
making of such forms is not socially recognized as an art until it is practiced 
persistently for aesthetic reasons, as in abstract sculpture. An artifact or activity 
is not usually classed as a work of art unless it belongs to a type which is fre- 
quently so used, and consciously produced for that purpose. 

In the case of a particular work of art, it is often impossible to know what the 
artist’s conscious aim or intention may have been. This is true, of course, of 
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most ancient and primitive work, whose makers are unknown. An individual 
painter, for his own reasons, may try to make a picture as ugly and displeasing 
as possible. An artist’s conscious aims are not always the same as his basic mo- 
tives. But in the general conception of art it is unnecessary, even if it were pos- 
sible, to consider individual intentions. That would introduce many complica- 
tions which can better be explored in aesthetic psychology. The basic distinction 
here is a social, cultural one. It is an undisputed fact of history that painting, 
sculpture, music, poetry, dancing, and many other skills classed as “arts,” 
have commonly been produced and used for giving aesthetic satisfaction, along 
with various other ends and functions. 

A regular, established social function is different from an occasional or acci- 
dental use. An oil painting may be used to patch a hole in a roof, but that is not 
its regular function. The occasional use of some bizarre device by a single indi- 
vidual, to produce an effect he considers beautiful, does not constitute such 
methods as an established art. Some amount of recurrence and persistence in 
social activities and attitudes is required. Tattooing is an art, not because one 
can prove it beautiful, but because it has been practiced and regarded aestheti- 
cally by fairly large social groups over long periods of time—e.g., by the Maori 
of New Zealand. It is fairly distinct from other arts in that it has developed its 
own materials, technics, forms, meanings, and social functions. In our culture, 
the film has gradually become an art, as distinct from stage drama; radio and 
television are on the way to becoming distinct arts. 

There is no sharp line between artistic and non-artistic skills and products, 
but much overlapping and constant change as new technics and media develop, 
and as old ones take on different functions in a changing world. A work of art 
can be, at the same time, a work of science, of philosophy, of religious ritual, or 
of industrial engineering. These are all flexible and somewhat arbitrary, man- 
made categories, corresponding to no fixed boundaries in the nature of things; 
they are ways of marking off different areas in human culture as seen from differ- 
ent points of view, for study and management. To separate them too sharply 
in theory is to falsify their nature. 

The power of art to stimulate satisfactory aesthetic experience in and through 
direct perception is its most distinctive, persistent function.? It is shared by 
art with certain aspects of nature, but (by definition) not with any other human 
skill or product. To attempt such a function is to assume the role of art, whether 
successfully or not. As we have seen, this function is not the only one exercised 
by art, and is not always considered its most important one. In a particular 
case the utilitarian functions of a coat or house, the moral or patriotic values of 
a picture, the educational value of an historical novel, the curative effects of 
music, may be regarded as far more urgent than its beauty or aesthetic appeal. 
Such functions can not truthfully be ranked in any absolute hierarchy of value, 
as in saying that “art for art’s sake” or “art for aesthetic value” is always more 
important than other ends, or less so. 


? For a discussion of the meaning of ‘‘art’’ and of the various arts and types of art, see 
The Arts and their Interrelations (Liberal Arts Press, New York 1949), especially Chapters 
III and IV. 
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2. Works of art as aesthetic stimuli and guides. 

Many kinds of ‘“‘work’”’ are involved in the production and use of art. In- 
numerable activities, mental and bodily, go into the conceiving, designing, 
planning, executing, and performing of art. Still others go into the use, enjoy- 
ment, evaluation, and study of art by consumer, scholar, critic, and teacher. 
These are all important phenomena for aesthetics to examine. 

In aesthetic morphology, we are concerned mainly with the products of art. 
A “work of art,” in this connection, means the product or performance, the 
oeuvre or opus, rather than the labor or travail of preparing, observing, or using 
it. Morphology specializes on a descriptive, comparative analysis of works of 
art, as to their selection and arrangement of materials. It emphasizes the way 
in which they appear to direct inspection, rather than a far-reaching study of 
their genesis and use. But their nature as products can not be fully understood 
apart from their cultural environments, as static forms on printed pages or 
within glass cases, like butterflies on pins. They must be described as instruments 
or attempted instruments for achieving certain results under certain conditions. 

Some of the products of art are physical objects or arrangements of material 
things, such as buildings, statues, paintings, printed words or musical notes on 
paper. Others are performances, temporal sequences of actions, as in dancing, 
singing, acting on a stage, reciting poetry, or playing symphonies. A static, 
finished product such as a porcelain vase is performed or executed once by its 
maker; thereafter, it can serve automatically as a stimulus to visual perception, 
whenever the light falls upon it and is reflected to the eyes of an observer. A 
symphony has to be reactivated or performed again and again in order to be 
audibly perceptible. So does a stage play. Both are performed, under civilized 
conditions, with the aid of printed scores or texts which act as sets of directions 
to the performer. Such a set of directions is itself regarded as a work of art with 
a form of its own, different from that of any single performance. Both it and the 
performance are instrumental to aesthetic experience. Silent reading of literature 
is itself a kind of imaginary performance; trained musicians can practice it even 
in reading a musical score. 

All these kinds of art-work have form in the sense of mode of arrangement 
of materials, parts, or qualities, whatever these may be. “Artistic form,’’ in this 
non-evaluative sense, is simply the form of a work of art, just as “plant form” 
is the form of a plant. It is not necessarily beautiful, valuable, or highly unified 
and organized. A cloud or a wave has form. It may present aesthetic form to 
an observer; but as a physical event or configuration its form is natural rather 
than artistic. A painting of it has artistic form as well as aesthetic form. The term 
“aesthetic form’ is confusingly employed in several senses, of which one cor- 
responds to “biological” or “botanical” form: i.e., the types of form studied by 
aesthetics. 

As a set of sensory stimuli, a printed score of music is visible and spatial, seen 
in two dimensions on the page, while the performance is mainly audible and 
temporal. Every performance is a little different from every other, even of the 
same work by the same performer. The set of directions usually leaves some as- 
pects of the work unspecified. Some kinds of performance are comparatively 
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automatic, uniform, and mechanical, as in showing a motion picture film or play- 
ing a phonograph record. At most, one has to adjust a few controls for correct 
operation, and keep the machine in order. Here the artistic skill involved is 
mostly in the initial manufacture of the device which automatically repeats the 
performance, and that phase is of most concern to aesthetics. 

Even where a product is apparently finished, once and for all, it may still be 
altered in the course of later use or performance. Poems, plays, and musical 
scores are often revised by later editors, actors, and musicians; paintings and 
buildings are damaged and repaired. Even where the physical objects remain 
almost unchanged, they are differently understood by successive generations; 
the same words or other symbols take on different meanings. Thus, again, the 
work of art as finished product is not completely separable from the processes of 
production, reproduction, and performance. Morphology can most easily ob- 
serve its relatively fixed, enduring forms: the finished objects and the sets of di- 
rection for performance. 

From a functional standpoint, a work of art is a product of human skill which 
is intended or used as a stimulus and guide to satisfactory aesthetic experience, 
often along with other ends or functions; any example of a type of product commonly 
so used or intended. Works of art include (a) static and moving objects such as pic- 
tures and fountains, (b) performances or activities such as dances and operas, and 
(c) guides or sets of directions for such performances, as in dramatic texts and musical 
scores. Most works of art are directed primarily to the sight or hearing of observers; 
some to a lower sense, and some to two or more senses. The stimuli thus presented 
to sense perception are usually endowed by cultural usage with power to suggest 
more or less specific meanings, sense images, concepts, thoughts, desires, and emo- 
tions; hence with power to record and communicate varied experiences from one in- 
dividual or group to others, and to stimulate diversified, far-reaching apperceptive, 
: affective, and other responses in a suitably trained and compliant observer. 

The distinctive function of a work of art (though seldom the only one) is thus 
to act as a connected group or sequence of sensory stimuli in such a way as 
to stimulate and guide other constituent processes in a complex, diversified, 
satisfactory aesthetic response or experience. This commonly intended function 
helps to determine the form of the work of art. An understanding of the functions 
helps to explain its form and cultural significance. 

As a stimulus, a work of art is usually more than a single, brief event, such as 
a flash of light or the stroke of a bell, which might start a train of thought or 
action but not keep on directing it. The words of a play or novel, the notes of 
music, the details of a picture, usually offer an organized system of cues or 
specific stimuli, capable of guiding the perception, thought, feeling, and sometimes 
the overt action of a sensitive, willing, suitably trained observer through a con- 
siderable period of time. 

To describe the process roughly in terms of “stimulus and response”’ does not 
imply all the psychological assumptions, many of them erroneous or oversimpli- 
fied, with which these terms have in the past been connected. It is possible also 
to use the word “association” without accepting the atomistic theories of 18th 
century associationism. In the psychology of art we are concerned throughout 
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with complex, total configurations in behavior and experience, and with their 
objects. In mentioning the ‘‘stimulus”’ first, we do not imply that it necessarily 
initiates the series of events which constitutes the aesthetic experience, or that 
the responding person is merely passive and reactive. A man may be suddenly 
and unintentionally struck by waves of light from a picture or waves of sound 
from a nearby orchestra, or he may go out and look actively for a certain kind 
of object with which to stimulate and guide his perception and fantasy. He may 
be comparatively passive and compliant toward it, or may observe it in some 
active, selective way, noticing only certain things which especially interest him 
at the moment. 


3. The functional analysis of works of art. 

What is meant by “function” and “functional”? How are they related to 
ends, means, and values? According to Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
a function is “The natural and proper action of anything; special activity; 
office, duty, calling, operation, or the like.” After this definition, J. Martineau 
is quoted with a sentence which refers to art’s aesthetic functioning: “It is a 
function of both poetry and religion to rebaptize us ...in floods of wonder.” 
Functional, according to Webster, means ‘‘Performing or serving a function, as 
a useful purpose or special activity; designed, developed, considered, etc., with 
reference to a function or to functioning; as a functional conception of the men- 
tal life; a functional plan, style.” 

A full account of aesthetic functioning would have to include many other 
types of experience besides that of wonder, as produced by works of art. It would 
distinguish between the functions of poetry and religion, which overlap but are 
not identical. It would distinguish many varieties of aesthetic response: some as 
sought or frequently aroused by certain types of art, others correlated rather 
with certain types of personality and culture-pattern. 

The total aesthetic response to a work of art which is felt by the observer is 
loosely described as the “effect”? of that work upon him. But it is never the effect 
of that one cause alone. Many factors cooperate to produce this joint result: his 
basic personality and present mood, the circumstances under which he perceives 
the object, in addition to the nature of the work of art. The immediate “‘effect”’ 
helps lead to others along various lines. The same is true of such a joint, physio- 
logical result as nutrition or poisoning. It is caused, not only by the substance 
eaten, but by contributing factors in the organism, healthy or unhealthy, which 
help to make one substance act upon it as food, another as poison. Though not 
the only cause, food has a regular, useful function in cooperating with organic 
and environmental factors to produce the total, joint effect of continued, healthy 
life. Art can in some ways be regarded as a psychic, mental, spiritual food; but 
one man’s food may be another man’s (or child’s) poison, or at least rather in- 
digestible. 

The definitions just quoted of “function” and “functional”? omit one essential 
connotation: that of cooperating in a joint activity; usually one involving some 
specialization of parts and differentiation of activities. The wing of a bird is 
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functional in cooperating with other parts and processes toward the survival 
of the individual and species. It is functionally related to the bird’s lightness of 
bony structure, to its diet and habitat; to its nesting and migratory instincts. In 
a house, the kitchen and bedrooms, doors and windows, stoves and faucets, are 
functional in contributing regular, specialized services to the total operation of 
the house as a “machine for living.” (““Machine,” in this sense, does not have to 
imply a rigid, cold, or uncongenial mechanism. If it is, it is a bad machine for 
the purpose.) A house has a larger function also, of contributing to good social 
living in the community and nation. 

Art is functional in performing a desired service which is distinctive and some- 
what specialized; one which differs from that of other main branches of civiliza- 
tion, such as science, religion, commerce, and industry. It cooperates with these 
and others in the total activity of civilized society. Works of art and experiences 
of them play a regular, valuable part in the lives of broadly educated persons. 
They cooperate with other means and types of experience toward the inclusive 
aim of a good life: with work and play, love, friendship, family life, and citizen- 
ship. Their forms and functions, ideally and actually, will vary according to 
the complex of activities and means to them, within which they are called upon 
to operate. 

The term “function” is in some ways more precise and uncontroversial than 
“value” for describing the operation of a work of art within a particular context 
of behavior and experience. “Value” suggests a static quality or relationship, 
and raises endless questions as to whether the effects are really good or bad, 
right or wrong, to what extent and in what ways. Such deeper questions must 
be thoroughly examined in aesthetic axiology, but not in morphology. “Function” 
implies a more limited, relative kind of use or value toward a specific result such 
as biological survival, tentatively assumed to be good on the whole or within a 
certain realm of discussion. In biology, anything is taken to be good, valuable, 
or functional for an individual or species which helps it to survive. An organ or 
an instinct can thus have “survival value.” It may be good for one species and 
bad for others. Within this context, one does not have to argue whether survival 
is always a blessing. In medical ethics, it is sometimes an urgent question. Any- 
thing whose effects are more injurious than helpful to physical life, as the human 
appendix seems to be, is non-functional from a biological standpoint. Religious 
celibacy and extreme asceticism are thus biologically non-functional, except as 
preventing surplus population; so are works of art which encourage such prac- 
tices. 

Evaluation on a basis of civilized moral and aesthetic standards is enormously 
more complex and controversial, partly because we try to appraise things in 
so many different ways at once, and to arrive at final, complete evaluations of 
their total, ultimate worth. We thus neglect the more limited, relative types of 
evaluation, in which some empirical study, testing, and generalization as to 
causal relations is possible. Even on the basis of a utilitarian code, in which 
effects are held to determine values, the effects of a work of art appear so in- 
finitely ramifying, so debatable as to which are better or worse from different 
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standpoints, that one tends to give up in despair. Philosophers need not abandon 
this quest for deep and broad evaluations; but in special fields it is useful to 
divide the problem. 

In the morphology of art we can arbitrarily limit the context, the range of 
effects and consequences to be taken into account. We can examine the operation 
of a work of art in certain respects only: e.g., as a stimulus and guide to aesthetic 
experience, or to some particular phase of it such as the perception of visual 
form. Such a study would not entitle one to conclude that the work of art was 
beautiful, good, or valuable in general. But it might give grounds for saying that 
the object tended to produce a certain effect on certain types of person under 
specified conditions. People who desire and seek that effect would interpret this 
in terms of value: that object A is “good” for that purpose, or has that value. 
But it is less confusing to avoid evaluative terms in morphological analysis, 
because of their controversial associations. 

One can thus describe the form of a pistol in limited, functional terms, as in- 
volving cooperation among several parts. Each of these has its use in relation 
to the rest and to the final end or function of the whole, which is to shoot a bullet 
hard and straight, with safety to the shooter. One need not ask, within the scope 
of form-analysis, whether it is really a good thing to have pistols and shoot them, 
or whether they are sometimes used for evil purposes. 

Likewise, one can describe the aesthetic function of a part or device in a work 
of art—let us say, the graveyard jesting in Hamlet—as one of comic relief and 
relaxing emotional tension through semi-humorous philosophizing. One does 
not have to argue, in doing so, that the result is really good or beautiful, morally 
or aesthetically valuable. One can point out, in music, that a certain modulation 
is made as a step toward gradual return to the tonic key, and in order to sug- 
gest a mood of increasing calm and repose. A certain contrast of dark and light 
in a painting helps to make a certain object seem farther back in space; it also 
fits in with other dark and light spots in a pattern. Often, in a tightly organized 
form, each detail has many different functions which it carries out at once, each 
in relation to a different set of cooperating factors in the whole. Different ones 
are noticed by different critics, each with a special interest in mind. 

In mechanical forms such as the automobile, the total end or function is 
usually clearer than it is in the fine arts. Their development is a long history of 
removing “bugs” or inefficient, non-functional parts which obstruct others or 
break down in operation; of substituting others which cooperate more smoothly 
and economically in the total process. But needs and uses change and people 
disagree about them. Is speed, safety, comfort, appearance, or economy of mile- 
age most important? No one can decide conclusively, and a compromise is 
reached; a different one each year, as consumer reaction is expressed. Yet some 
uncertainty about requirements does not prevent a fairly precise, experimental 
analysis of different kinds of automobile, as forms adapted to various utilitarian 
and aesthetic needs. The functional “program” of a modern automobile or hotel 
building is multivalent, complex and versatile. It must serve many related needs 
under changing conditions. Public wants and tastes change from year to year, 
and the form at any one time is a partially successful means of satisfying the 
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most urgent of them within limits of expense, legality, and present industrial 
techniques. 

When all details in a work of art cooperate toward a joint effect, each exerts 
an influence on every other and is affected in return. In a highly organized musi- 
cal or pictorial composition, every chord or spot of color seems to justify itself as 
immediately satisfying. It is not a mere means to some other part or to the total 
effect. Yet its peculiar quality depends to some extent on its formal context in 
space or time; the rest of the work of art. It helps other details to seem immedi- 
ately, individually satisfying also; and it helps build up combined, cumulative 
effects which have their own value. Unlike most machines and living organisms, 
however, a work of art is not completely dependent for its aesthetic effect on the 
unity of the whole. When a man’s heart or liver stops working he dies; when the 
ignition is cut off a car stops. But a work of art can often operate to some extent 
bit by bit, through the individual power of each detail. Hence the extant frag- 
ments of Sappho’s verses can be enjoyed in isolation, though surely less than in 
the original poems. Some long poems are tiresome on the whole but contain 
striking details, which can be detached like jewels and preserved in anthologies. 
From many operas, only one aria is ever played. Unity is not everything; but 
when all the parts are individually effective, cooperation can add greatly to their 
total strength. 

Each chord and rest in music, each crescendo and diminuendo, each line and 
spot of color in a painting, each word and comma in a poem, is supposed to have 
its function or contribution to the whole. Hence the belief that nothing can be 
changed in a great work of art without spoiling it. But this is true only in theory, 
as an ideal of perfection which is seldom attained and not always attempted. 
Biographies of artists show that they often keep on altering their works and re- 
main dissatisfied with them. In many noted works of art ineffective, dead, or 
positively conflicting elements can be found. Homer nods; lesser men alter his 
works; the Parthenon is demolished. What is left is no perfect unity, but it can 
still be a powerful aesthetic mechanism. 

A work of art differs from ordinary tools and machines in important respects. 
Neither the artist nor the user, in most cases, tries to think out exactly what 
aesthetic effect he wishes to achieve. He could not do so with much precision if 
he wanted to, for psvchology, aesthetics, and art criticism are still at a rudimen- 
tary stage in distinguishing various kinds of subtle, complex, aesthetic response. 
Neither terms nor concepts are available for formulating exact aesthetic aims, 
in the way we formulate the purpose of a carpenter’s tool or a medicine. Even 
when the artist tries to tell us what he hopes to achieve, how he wants to interest 
and reward the observer, he usually fails to do so. His attempts may be wide of 
the mark and misleading. Many artists are inept at verbal expression and dis- 
like to analyze works of art, especially their own. They have said what they had 
to say in the work itself and resent attempts to make them explain it otherwise. 
Verbal explanation and comparison with other works of art often seem to them 
to belittle and destroy the precious uniqueness of the glorious form to which they 
have, in some mysterious way, given birth. The creation of a new, original form 
seems to them worth while in itself. Whether anyone, layman or critic, likes or 
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enjoys it or not is (they say) a matter of supreme indifference. The public, also, 
is usually content with vague ideas of what a work of art is supposed to do. 
Publishers, producers, advertisers, critics, and teachers give us rough ideas (not 
always trustworthy) of the kind of effect we are likely to derive from it; but we 
are often content with the vaguest of adjectives, such as “funny,” “restful,” 
‘fnspiring,” “beautiful,” or “thought-provoking.” 

When the concept of the total end or function of the work is vague and uncer- 
tain, it is correspondingly hard to appraise details as contributing or not con- 
tributing to that joint result. It is often hard to decide whether an apparently 
jarring, inconsistent note really obstructs the purpose of the whole, or whether 
it contributes in a subtle, indirect way to some peculiar aesthetic effect which 
is not obvious, and which we fail to grasp. This is a common experience with new 
and unfamiliar types of art. At first, we call them “formless,” “confused,” ‘‘in- 
consistent,” and the like; but as we come to realize what they are trying to do, 
we often see that they are formed with entire consistency and logical fitness for 
that specific effect: perhaps to suggest confusion, chaos, madness, conflict, or 
undisciplined variety. “Do I contradict myself?” asked Walt Whitman. ‘Very 
well then, I contradict myself. (I am large, I contain multitudes).” 

To give aesthetic enjoyment in general is a function; to give some particular 
kind may or may not be. An exceptional or novel effect in art, however welcome, 
is not a function of art in the full sense. It may become so if sought again and 
again, so as to form a regular operation. Established functions and effective 
means to them are more evident in established types of art, such as traditional 
folk songs and dances, church buildings and rituals, than in experimental ones 
where forms and functions are both in a state of flux and gradual emergence. 
On the other hand, it can be said that art has a perennial, broadly inclusive func- 
tion in cultural evolution, along with science and philosophy. It helps man to 
advance experimentally into new fields: to evolve new forms of thought, be- 
havior, and expression. 

It is not essential to the concept of aesthetic functioning that the artist should 
have consciously planned each particular adaptation of means to end. Some artists 
plan their works rationally; others proceed more by impulse and emotion. Often 
the artist feels only a vague sense of rightness and achievement when things are 
one way; the opposite when they are another way. He may plan one product and 
find himself surprisingly producing another. Subsequent critics and scholars may 
discern both adaptation and its lack with far more clarity than the artist did; 
yet they never do so completely, for the ends which are sought in and through 
art are never fully recognized at the time. Half blindly, but with flashes of pro- 
phetic insight, the genuinely creative artist fashions intricate devices for results 
whose nature he can not foresee; devices toward which, nevertheless, he feels 
irresistibly drawn; whose making seems unquestionably worth while, wherever 
it may lead. In retrospect, historians see his work as part of some long persistent 
movement and may reappraise each detail as to its function in advancing or re- 
tarding that main trend. Thus the means-end relations which an artist or con- 
temporary critic sees and admires within a work are often quite different from 
those admired by posterity. Aims and values, successes and failures, are differ- 
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ently construed. The small unity of a single work may be destroyed by some odd, 
inconsistent note which seems bad at the time. Yet historians may hail it as the 
first step toward a new style, and as functional within that larger context of art 
history. Science is gradually learning more about the great variety of forms and 
functions of art, and hence is more able to recognize different kinds of functional 
adaptation, both familiar and unfamiliar. 

In the consumer of art, as in the producer, conscious understanding and pur- 
poseful use are not essential to aesthetic functioning. Those who enjoy or dis- 
like art are seldom if ever fully aware of the effects it is having on them, or of the 
reasons why they like or dislike it. Many of the persistent functions of art are 
exercised on and through unconscious mental mechanisms. We are now dis- 
covering, by means of depth psychology, some of the ways in which art expresses 
and dramatizes, in obscure symbolic form, perennial conflicts and repressions 
which are almost universal in civilized man, yet of which he is only dimly aware. 
Such art (Oedipus Rex and Hamlet, for example) has been said to speak from 
the unconscious of the artist to that of the public. It can help the observer to be- 
come more fully conscious of his inner problems, and more able to solve them on 
a rational level. 

The aesthetic effects and functions of a complex, many-sided work of art can 
not be reduced to any one quality such as beauty or sublimity, to any one type 
of experience such as excitement, repose, or pleasure, or even to a more specific 
concept, such as “purging the emotions through pity and fear.” Such terms help 
a little, but not much, in distinguishing main types of art and of aesthetic ef- 
fect. They fall far short of describing the peculiar, complex experience aroused by 
Hamlet, Tristan, or Chartres Cathedral. 

In the functional analysis of art, as in that of a plant or animal, one must first 
ask, “(How does it work, in relation to the things and events around it? What 
role does each part and each constituent process play in this operation?” The 
larger complex within which a jungle animal operates is that of its family, species, 
and neighboring flora and fauna. Domesticated animals acquire an artificial 
function in relation to human wants: to give milk, or pull carts. They are bred 
to improve their fitness for such use: one horse for strength, another for speed. 
Cats are used and bred to be beautiful, as well as to catch mice and be household 
pets. To that extent they are works of art, and their eyes or hair can be appraised 
as means to an aesthetic, human purpose. This differs from the natural, biological 
functions which helped their wild ancestors to survive; but it also helps them to 
survive as a species under human control. Art often helps man to survive, and 
thus has a biological as well as an aesthetic function. At other times it tends to 
weaken him, through luxury and over-refinement. 

The larger complex within which any work of art operates is that of human 
needs, desires, and attempts to satisfy them. Some of these are aesthetic, and 
art is an attempted means of satisfying them. There is nothing essentially in- 
comprehensible or inaccessible to science about aesthetic needs or the ways in 
which art tries to serve them. The study of aesthetic functioning is not at all 
impossible, but it labors under many difficulties: largely because of the subtlety, 
complexity, and variability of the uses to which art is put. This does not ob- 
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struct its actual functioning; one can eat and enjoy food without understanding 
the biochemistry and physiology of digestion. It is a long and still unfinished 
task of science to describe all the functions of foods, vitamins, useful bacteria, 
and other means to nutrition. A given substance may have many simultaneous 
functions in that total process, and somewhat different ones for different persons: 
the baby, the athlete, the diabetic. 

As to art, it is a mistake to assume that a given work must have some one 
simple, constant “‘end’’ or purpose, and that science fails in not discovering it. 
Many works of art are obviously versatile and variable in function. Alice in 
Wonderland has one set of values for the child, another for the discerning adult. 
One must try to see how each detail and constituent grouping operates (or per- 
haps fails to operate) as a means to a wide range of variable, complex uses. 
Corneille’s Le Cid can be said to glorify a monarch, a warrior-hero, and a set of 
moral ideals; to show and help adjust the conflicting claims of love, feudal and 
filial loyalty; to entertain a popular audience with exciting action, to please an 
élite with poetic verse and imagery; to provide a vehicle for actors and actresses 
under contemporary stage conditions, and so on. One can never, in respect to a 
great and many-sided work of art, be sure of listing all its functions in the proper 
emphasis and interrelation. They change from age to age: Le Cid, as a French 
classic, is now an instrument in patriotic, literary education for the young. 

However vague and multiple may be the aims and functions of a work of art, 
however ineffective and conflicting its means to them, one can still try to de- 
scribe them as they are. To analyze them functionally does not mean to look for 
exact, efficient adaptation to an end where none exists. A chisel or a coffee- 
grinder may have one simple purpose and a single, fixed adaptation of the means 
to it, but a work of art is under no such obligation. It can sometimes do most good 
by being many-sided, loosely adaptable to changing psychic needs. Perhaps an 
occasional inconsistency or fumbling hesitation is essential to its human falli- 
bility and charm. Perhaps, in a rationalistic and practical age, it can be of great- 
est value by avoiding the more obvious, cut-and-dried forms of logic and mechan- 
ical efficiency. 

Efficiency and smooth, successful fitness of the more obvious, impersonal kind, 
as in industrial machines and processes, often arouse resentment by their cold, 
inhuman, fixed precision. People whose minds work with cold, mathematical 
exactness and rigidity, however correct and vast their knowledge, likewise repel 
the ordinary, confused, bungling, warm-hearted human. To call a man a “think- 
ing machine” is to condemn him. “The mind all logic,” said Tagore, “‘is like a 
knife all blade; it cuts the hand that uses it.’’ One feels that it has missed some- 
thing important in life, and is really less successful than it appears. Art, too, can 
“cloy us with its perfectness,” whether in utilitarian fitness or in neat, harmo- 
nious, balanced design. Against these, the impulsive, passionate, rebellious side 
of man protests now and then through romantic, Dionysian movements. All 
modern science and the civilization based upon it are thus condemned by persons 
who identify it with a heartless over-emphasis on logic, factual knowledge, power, 
and the “bitch-goddess, Success”—in a very narrow sense of all these terms. 
To ask, then, that art be transformed into smoothly functioning mechanical 
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devices of this sort would be doubly repellent, not only to extreme romanticists, 
but to all who cherish the emotional and aesthetic values of life. 

There is another kind of efficiency, however, and a more indirect kind of suc- 
cess. Paradoxically, one way to achieve it is through the very forms of art which 
denounce and mock success and efficiency, reason and common sense. “The 
heart has its reasons, which reason does not know.” For centuries, types of art 
have flourished whose main function, psychologically and socially, was to mock 
and flout rationality, neatness, dignity, propriety, and all the other conventional 
virtues. The clown or buffoon, in countless forms, has poked fun at them. He 
has been whipped for his impudence, then welcomed back by monarchs weary 
of the cares and formalities of state. Periodic orgies, feasts of unreason, and 
Dionysian revels release the tense inhibitions of half-civilized man for a while; 
to be followed, no doubt, by remorseful headaches and repentance, but by some 
salutary effects as well. A similar but more restrained social role is played today 
by burlesque and slapstick comedy, pictorial caricatures, erotic fantasy in film 
and fiction, and the use of alcohol. A sur-realist artist manufactured, a few years 
ago, a fur-lined coffee cup which was shown at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York. “These crazy artists!” people said; but an effective jibe had been 
uttered at the universal craze for streamlined functionalism. Women’s hats and 
other garments often seem to men absurdly impractical; they are not much use 
in keeping out rain or cold; they are cut down to mere scraps of felt and silk, or 
piled high with miscellaneous ornaments. They suggest a charming, whimsical 
frivolity, rather soft and helpless, in need of strong, efficient, male protection. 
These very qualities serve not only aesthetic but practical functions, whether or 
not the woman and her escort realize it, in helping to stimulate attitudes con- 
ducive to mating and the perpetuation of the race. 

Now and in the past the arts have exercised obscure and devious functions in 
the emotional, imaginative life of man, often effectively and powerfully, but in a 
rather intuitive, unconscious way. To make them more fully conscious, rational, 
and purposeful, scientific in the broad sense of that word, does not mean spoiling 
them or trying to replace them by methods more suitable in mechanical en- 
gineering. It means a systematic effort to understand the real nature of the fac- 
tors involved, to think out the highest aims and values to be sought, and to 
pursue these by the most appropriate, effective means, whatever they may be. 
This is humanistic technology. There is nothing inherently noble about ineffi- 
ciency and failure. There is nothing wrong with success and efficiency in general, 
or with intelligence; but only with their misconception and misuse. They can be 
devoted to the highest moral, aesthetic, and intellectual values, or only to money, 
political power, and faster cars. 

“Success in art’ is not merely a matter of money and fame, as it is commonly 
understood, but of achieving a worthwhile goal in and through one’s technical 
skill with a certain medium. Creative originality, the goal of contributing some- 
thing important to the world’s cultural heritage of art, is achieved all too seldom 
in comparison with the vast numbers of aspiring young artists in each genera- 
tion. If we could think out our goals in this field more clearly and specifically, 
as well as the potential means to them—technical, mental, educational, and 
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economic—the percentage of success might be higher. In addition, real creative 
merit might be more quickly appreciated in its time and not left to starve in a 
garret. Financial help, unfortunately, is not enough. More must be learned about 
the psychological and educational requirements of creativity, and of how skill 
and talent can be channeled along culturally important lines. While the aes- 
theticians argue about ‘meaning in art,” our schools of painting, music, and 
literature are turning out thousands of graduates with plenty of technical skill 
and no idea of what to do with it. Still worse, they have never been helped or 
advised to start thinking intelligently about the problem: ‘‘What, specifically, 
do I want to accomplish in and with this product, and how can I best do so with 
the means at hand?” The larger question, also, is seldom even stated in art edu- 
cation, or in allocating wealth for the support of art: ““What kinds of result, for 
which art can be a means, are most urgently needed at present, and how can we 
best achieve them?” 

If more aesthetic value can sometimes be derived from loosely integrated, 
flexible, informal, and casual works of art than from the opposite, science will 
not insist that all art should be as mechanical as a dynamo, or as rigidly fixed 
in some predetermined cycle of operation. But, by the same token, open-minded 
study and experiment may show that aesthetic and moral aims can, in some cases, 
be more carefully thought out and more efficiently achieved in new ways with- 
out serious loss, and with a gain in total value. To deny this a priori is as ground- 
less as the other extreme. Only incorrigible romanticists, today, deny a place to 
intelligent thinking in art, or place complete reliance on the “divine madness” 


of emotional impulse. Intelligence, in art as elsewhere, involves the rational choice 
of ends and the realistic adaptation of whatever means to them are most effective. 
In observing the partial analogy between works of art and other man-made 
instruments, there is danger of exaggerating this analogy and assuming that 
methods used in physical technology can be taken over without change into 
psychic and aesthetic fields. But there is an opposite danger, of refusing to ad- 
mit real similarities in the problems involved, or to act accordingly. 


4. The relation of functional analysis to larger problems of evaluation. 

Part of the present antagonism toward a functional approach to art arises 
from the long history of dogmatic, unrealistic theories in philosophy and aes- 
thetics about the “true end” of art: whether it should glorify God, teach a moral 
lesson, please the public, allow the artist to express himself, or achieve some 
other single purpose. Most of these theories are highly oversimplified, trying to 
reduce all the manifold, changing functions of art to some one concept such as 
“beauty” or “pleasure.’”’ The problem is further confused by the refusal of many 
artists and romantic critics to admit that a work of art has any purpose, end, or 
function at all, except to be what it is, to exist as a glorious, self-sufficient, in- 
trinsic good. 

Nothing can be intrinsically good, from the standpoint of naturalistic human- 
ism, except good experience, good conscious living. Nothing else can be good for 
humans except as a means to that process, or as an example of it. The produc- 
tion, use, and enjoyment of art can thus be intrinsically good as conscious ac- 
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tivities, although they are not always so. Works of art as products—pictures, 
poems, and sonatas—can be good only instrumentally, as means to good ex- 
perience in someone at some time, or as helping to develop mental or physical 
powers or social conditions which themselves are means to good experience. 
No work of art or “objective” quality in art (such as unity or balance) can be 
good in itself; no rule of art is right or true a priori. Its value must be demon- 
strated as conducive, directly or indirectly, to some kind of good experience, aes- 
thetic or other. It has aesthetic value as a means to good aesthetic experience. 
No kind of art is better than any other except as a means to better experience 
for someone. 

What constitutes “good experience,” and what kinds are better than others, 
are questions for endless debate. So, also, is the question of what outer and inner 
means are best for it. Different cultures, periods, and types of person have dif- 
ferent answers. There are countless varieties of good experience for humans, 
and different kinds of art are means to many of them. Variety, change, mental 
development, pleasure, happiness, power, freedom, understanding, and healthy, 
harmonious exercise of natural functions are common modern standards of good 
experience. All can be served by art, but art is never the sole or sufficient means 
to them. Their relative values for a given type of person, group, or occasion can 
not be reduced to any fixed, specific formula. 

Works of art can be powerful instruments, even when shaped through some 
blind, impulsive, inner urge, with little thought as to what their actual effects 
may be. A child or a lunatic can make a poison or explosive by ignorantly mixing 
certain ingredients. He may give the poison to a playmate, or set off the ex- 
plosive, without intending it or understanding how it operates. The artist who 
produces something or the dealer who sells it merely to make money or to satisfy 
some inner drive, and without thought of its possible consequences, may like- 
wise do great good or harm. Art as a technical means of controlling human ex- 
perience and behavior through perceptual stimuli and guides is still in a largely 
primitive, prescientific stage. Little is known of the psychological factors in- 
volved, or of how it can produce effects which are, at times, profound and far- 
reaching in the lives of individuals, and capable of changing the course of history. 

One step toward understanding them is to clear away the semi-mystical, anti- 
rational conceptions which obstruct inquiry, and to examine the forms and func- 
tioning of art objectively, as in other fields we have studied the operation of 
different foods and drugs, their immediate and deferred effects on people of 
different types, under different conditions. Humanity survived, it is true, for 
about a million years without the aid of science in nutrition and medicine, but 
with a high disease rate, much suffering, and a short life expectancy. The gradual 
replacement of guesswork and superstition by tested knowledge of means and 
ends in this field is bringing good results, and few complain about the loss of 
freedom to be miserable. Art has done very well indeed at times, during a shorter 
period, without the help of science. Romantic individualists insist that it should 
go on so forever, trusting only to the free, creative impulse of the artist. Others 
want it to become, once more, a handmaid to the church or state, or to some 
social class or doctrine. Thus the choice seems limited to freedom or arbitrary 
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regimentation, both without tested knowledge. Science is not, in itself, a kind of 
regimentation; it only points out more effective ways of achieving whatever one 
wants to achieve, such as health and longevity. It shows the probable results of 
acting in one way or another, and invites us to decide between them. Eventually, 
people usually decide to follow its advice, after some grumbling at having to 
change their habits, and with a transitional stage of maladjustment. There is no 
ground for assuming that ignorance of facts and causal relations is necessary for 
the production and use of good art, any more than it is for the production and 
use of good food and medicine. 

To set up rational goals and standards for evaluating art, we need more tested, 
objective information about the varieties of art which now exist and have existed; 
the varieties of aesthetic and other function which have been expected of them; 
with what success and with what further consequences, individual and social. 
This is partly a task for psychological and sociological experimentation under 
controlled conditions; partly one of interpreting and correlating historical, 
sociological, and anthropological data on the functioning of art in various cul- 
tures. To a large extent, these are descriptive, factual problems, which can be 
performed without attempting full evaluations or assuming debatable standards. 
In a relativistic manner, we can seek to discover how, if effect A is desired, it can 
be most effectively secured (if at all) through a certain type of art, in relation to 
specified types of person and situation. We can generalize, moreover, on the ex- 
tent to which such effects are in accord with various current standards of aes- 
thetic value, good experience, good personality, moral conduct, public interest, 
and social progress. Final evaluations and decisions lead beyond the range of 
descriptive science. They involve an “act of will,’”’ a conative process, which is 
often unconscious or concealed under specious argument. They can not be logi- 
cally inferred from factual propositions. But with the aid of science they can be 
made more informed and rational where the desire to make them so exists. 

It is not the task of morphology, as a specialized branch of aesthetics, to study 
in detail the functioning of art in society or its effects on individual observers. 
Nor is its task to formulate standards of value or apply them in the criticism 
of artists or their works. It is the special task of morphology to describe and 
differentiate the main types of form in art. This can best be done in terms of a 
strictly limited functional analysis of each type and style, and of typical ex- 
amples. One can describe the Gutenberg printing press as a functional form, as 
to its mode of operation: its general aim and method of reproducing verbal texts 
in large numbers easily and cheaply. To describe it merely as to its physical 
shape, materials, and appearance would not be very enlightening. But one need 
not go so far as to trace the wider uses and effects of the printing press in modern 
life, as they ramify through every phase of civilized activity and thought. It is 
one thing to state how opium affects the human organism directly, inducing 
sleep and dreams. It is another to evaluate the physical, psychological, social, 
and moral consequences of the opium habit in various countries. One can show 
how various types and examples of art tend in general to stimulate different 
perceptual and other responses. Some emphasize and invite attention to their 
visual, surface ornamentation, as in a vase or rug; others to bare, strong fitness 
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for some practical use, as in an Italian rapier; still others to long trains of fantasy, 
as in a tale of marvelous adventure like the Odyssey. If the type or example 
tends to work very differently for different types of person such as young and 
old, men and women, this too can be noted. Certain types are obviously adapted 
for the use of young children, others for adolescents; others are comprehensible 
and interesting only to erudite adults. 


5. Changing functions of the aris in cultural history. 

Some works of art are suited to special uses, and if these decline they become 
fossils of cultural history, interesting only to the archeologist. Others take on 
new functions, prove themselves adapted to new social uses which their makers 
never dreamed of, and thus acquire a new lease on life. So a mask for driving away 
the devils of disease in Uganda may end up on a wall in some Parisian salon. 
Even the obsolete artifact takes on an intellectual function for the scientific 
historian in revealing facts about the past. 

In the course of history new forms of art are constantly being produced and 
submitted to the arbiters of taste. Some win favor and create new demands. 
Such are motion picture films in our day. They have the social function, among 
others, of providing large-scale, mass entertainment inexpensively, to persons 
of various ages and mental levels. 

Commercial advertising is another comparatively new function for the arts in 
modern times; not only in pictorial and typographical layouts, but also in tunes 
and verses over the radio, and in novel devices such as flashing electric lights and 
three-dimensional displays. Out of such popular forms, at first scorned by serious 
art-lovers, innovations of greater cultural value often arise. The primary ques- 
tion from a functional standpoint is not how good they are as art, but how they 
fit into modern living. Commercial art, including such items as attractive pack- 
aging, is an integral part of our capitalistic, free-enterprise, consumer-directed 
economy. It helps the sellers of goods and services to compete for public favor 
in an open market; it helps create desires for new products, and to make people 
eager for improvements in every phase of life, though often unwisely and too 
anxiously. To evaluate it thoroughly is a complex moral and aesthetic problem, 
in which the first step is to see exactly how it operates in relation to other trends 
and factors in contemporary democratic society. 

Commercial art has been studied, produced, and tested along functional, ex- 
perimental lines, with the aid of psychological and sociological knowledge and 
techniques, perhaps to a greater extent than any other branch of contemporary 
art. Financial inducements (instead of the religious and other motives of earlier 
times) have led its leaders to think out in an open-minded, careful manner what 
its aims are in each case—usually to establish a favorable attitude toward some 
product on the part of a particular type of person under certain conditions. The 
spiritual limitations of its aims and techniques are all too obvious; its concern 
with toothpaste and cigarettes instead of fugues and philosophy. But the more 
serious cultural agencies—universities, museums, churches, symphony orchestras, 
and the like—are learning from its methods and its studies of human nature how 
to advance their loftier aims. 
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As liberal education becomes more democratic, international, and secular, 
the arts take on more important functions in this realm, as means of developing 
a balanced, broadly educated, harmonious personality, of imparting selected 
elements in the cultural heritage to each successive generation, and of develop- 
ing mutual respect and understanding among various racial, national, and re- 
ligious groups. As art thus acquires new functions and new technical means to 
them, it loses others, wholly or partly. Some arts have lost part of their educa- 
tional function, at least for a time. As literacy grows, society is less dependent 
on painting and oratory to convey ideas. Pictures play a less important role for 
theological, moral, and political indoctrination than in medieval times. Photog- 
raphy is more cheap and efficient for exact visual representation and for some 
aesthetic values as well. Painting seeks types of form and function in which it 
can still compete successfully with other media. It specializes on the more purely 
aesthetic appeal, and on non-representative or radically stylized forms to 
achieve it. 

Whether the exchange is a net gain or loss for art and for civilization in general 
is an interesting question for the philosophy of history, in relation to the theory 
of progress. A function given up by one agency is not necessarily abandoned 
entirely. It may be taken over partly or wholly by some other. Secular schools 
have taken over much of the church’s former responsibility for education. Ap- 
plied science now does much that was formerly attempted by magical and re- 
ligious art. Poetry is replaced by prose for serious philosophical or scientific 
theorizing. 

The aesthetic functions of art have often been ignored or minimized in the 
past, by comparison with others roughly classed as “‘non-aesthetic.”” These are 
concerned with other ends such as health, food, victory, or salvation after death, 
rather than with the immediate experience of the object as perceived. Aesthetic 
and non-aesthetic functions often overlap and cooperate, as in the belief that a 
beautiful, well-made statue is more apt to please the gods. Sometimes they con- 
flict with one another, as when taboos are laid on representational art for fear 
of divine punishment. The competing demands of use and beauty are common 
in our era, and also the attempt to reconcile them. 

In primitive cultures, much stress was laid on the magical powers of certain 
types of art, such as amulets and ritual dances, to ward off evil spirits, bring rain, 
and kill distant enemies. In many ancient and medieval cultures, the religious 
functions of art were emphasized: its power to please the gods; to help one reach 
heaven or Nirvana; to make humans more devout and obedient, more receptive 
to divine grace and revelation. In a secular age, the same works of art tend to be 
admired more for their aesthetic qualities of form and style. Religious myths are 
enjoyed as beautiful fantasies, and as interesting, prescientific attempts at ex- 
plaining phenomena. 

All the supposed magical and religious values of art can be expressed in func- 
tional terms. The scientist will then ask which of these historic functions were and 
are really effective and which are merely imaginary, though attributed to art 
through ignorance of actual conditions, causes, and effects. Sometimes the sup- 
posed function contains a mixture of the real and the imaginary; the real one 
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operating by means which the user controls more or less uncertainly without un- 
derstanding them. A shaman’s dances, spells, and charms may actually cure a 
patient through inspiring faith and confidence, or kill an enemy through fright. 

Modern naturalistic humanism does not deny the obvious fact that religious 
art has greatly benefited man in countless ways. Such art has helped him unite 
through common ties of belief and emotive ritual; it has helped him to develop 
profound conceptions of the universe and man’s place in it. It has helped him to 
conceive ideals of superhuman, supernatural personality and of a moral order on 
earth. It has inspired much of his greatest art, thus often contributing more 
aesthetic value than when this aim is consciously emphasized. All these real 
functions of religious art can be described on a naturalistic basis, and accorded 
high value in humanistic terms. 

Naturalistic humanism locates all values within the realm of human experi- 
ence in this life. It is skeptical about the claims of art to supernatural, tran- 
scendental functions. But it recognizes the reality and value of mystic and religious 
experience as experience in this life, and hence of art which contributes to it, 
even if such experience is mistakenly interpreted as to its actual nature, objects, 
and causes. This is not to say that mystic experience is always an unmixed good. 
The belief in supernatural spirits, a transcendental world above nature, and a 
future life whose values excel and conflict with earthly ones, may entail a drastic 
sacrifice of earthly values and a painful inward conflict, for which the occasional 
ecstasies of mystic experience only partly compensate. It is for the future to 
discover whether the values of mystic, otherworldly art and experience can be 
reconciled with those of scientific naturalism and humanism. Is belief in the 
supernatural a prerequisite for them? Modern man has learned to respect and 
enjoy through art many modes of thought and imagination which he cannot ac- 
cept as factual accounts of reality. 

Philosophie naturalism does not imply or require a preference for so-called 
“naturalistic” art, such as that of Jordaens, Courbet, or Zola.’ It does not imply 
a preference for so-called “‘sensate”’ over “idealistic” art, or for that which stresses 
sensuous pleasure, surface appearance, or sordid realism over classical beauty, 
moral and spiritual values. It does not imply a preference for the “humanistic” 
art of late Greece or the Italian Renaissance over the mystical, transcendental 
arts of India and the European Middle Ages. From the standpoint of naturalistic 
humanism all value in art, as in other cultural products, is determined by the 
quality of the experience which it helps to produce, either directly in aesthetic 
perception or indirectly, as through aiding in the development of mental powers 
and a harmonious, cooperative personality. It is not to be assumed that “natural- 
istic” art is the most valuable kind from this standpoint, or more valuable than 


3 Use of the term “‘naturalism’’ to denote a general philosophic theory opposed to the 
various forms of supernaturalism, and at the same time a particular style in modern art, 
has produced great confusion as to what a “naturalistic aesthetics’? would imply. See the 
articles on ‘‘Naturalism” in the Encyclopedia of the Arts, New York 1946, and in the Dic- 
tionary of Philosophy, New York 1942; also ‘‘Naturalisme’’ in A. Lalande, Dictionnaire 
technique et critique de la philosophie, Paris 1947. In all these, naturalistic aesthetics is 
mistakenly identified with crude or sordid realism and with opposition to art which involves 
the refinement, idealization, or decorative stylization of nature. 
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other kinds in which the imaginative and idealizing power of the artist are given 
wider scope. Every great style of art contains important potential values for the 
broadly educated mind. It is a task for criticism and value-theory to appraise 
the distinctive merits and limitations of each as contributions to good experience 
for various types of person and for society as a whole. 

An experiential conception of art’s aesthetic functions is not necessarily hedon- 
istic, in the narrow, traditional sense of over-emphasis on sensuous pleasures and 
amusements. The immediate delight of seeing and hearing, and of being helped 
to imagine richly colorful, complex images, is basic in aesthetic experience. 
Art has no need to apologize for contributing joy and pleasure to an often grim, 
tragic world. But this is not entirely a matter of hedonic tone. Many factors enter 
aesthetic experience in addition to sensation, sensuous fantasy, and the pleasures 
thereof. It can also include, in varying proportion, intellectual activities such as 
reasoning, conception, understanding, and inquiry. It can include moral and 
critical evaluation, the development of ideals and standards, the pursuit of spir- 
itual goods. Modern naturalism is, on the whole, sympathetic toward Greek 
Epicureanism as a courageous, early attempt to build a value-system on a natural- 
istic basis; but it recognizes the errors and limitations of that early attempt and 
departs from it in many important respects. 


6. Art, aesthetics, and technology. 

A more dynamic, operational approach is greatly needed in aesthetics at the 
present time, in view of frequent over-emphasis on the static, cognitive aspects 
of expression, symbolism, and meaning in art. These phenomena can also be de- 
scribed in terms of behavior and experience. One can show how an artist expresses 
something, to whom and with what effects; how symbols acquire cultural and 
private meanings, and are used in attempts at communication or concealment. 
But when logicians, epistemologists, and metaphysicians discuss art, they often 
ignore its active role as a means of producing desired responses, experiences, 
attitudes, actions, and predispositions in observers. 

The present essay has been mainly concerned with works of art as operative 
mechanisms, and with ways of studying them from a functional standpoint. 
The same approach can be made to many other types of phenomena studied in 
aesthetics and related fields. It can be applied to the psychological responses 
which are made to art and stimulated by it; to aesthetic and other experiences 
of art. What are their psychological, sociological, and educational functions? 
The answer to such questions involves, first of all, a descriptive and empirical 
phase: one must inquire how each type of process actually works and has worked 
in various cultures, as part of a larger and more diversified process of interaction 
among individuals and their environments. A single response to a work of art 
is, for an individual, a part of his total experience in that hour, that day, and that 
stage of his life cycle; it is influenced by previous events in his mental history, 
and may affect his future thoughts and attitudes more or less deeply. 

As to art in general, the way it functions aesthetically is a part of its larger 
social functioning. This includes its interaction with other social factors such as 
governments, churches, schools, and business enterprises. In this regard, the 
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arts are types of occupation. Artists and those associated with them in the pro- 
duction and administration of art are overlapping subgroups in society; their 
varied, changing social roles can be thus described, with reference to different 
periods and cultures. Those in medieval Europe are significantly different from 
those in modern times, and those in a capitalistic democracy from those in a 
communist dictatorship. The social functioning of an artist as a man, or of art 
as a métier, is not the same as that of works of art. To study the former leads to 
questions about who supports the artist and his family, what socio-economic 
status he has, and who can direct or influence his work. 

A functional approach can also be made to the processes of art criticism and 
evaluation, and to the verbal and other instruments used therein. What activ- 
ities are carried on by art critics and theorists in various types of social order? 
How influential are they, and how free to express independent views? Where 
and how do they derive their power to influence opinion? Their beliefs and at- 
titudes? How do they think, make up their minds, and express themselves on 
what is good or bad, beautiful or ugly, important or trivial, up-to-date or passé, 
in works of art both old and new? How are their opinions related to deeper cur- 
rents in style and taste, to the trends in art history itself? To what extent are 
trends in aesthetics and art criticism influenced by trends in art, and vice versa? 
How do explicit verbal standards, theories of value, rules, slogans, catchwords, 
alleged laws and principles of art, actually work in helping to determine evalua- 
tions of art and of policies in dealing with art? Important decisions along this 
line are made in law (e.g., as affecting censorship) and in education (e.g., as 
affecting curriculum organization and teaching methods). How are the more 
explicit, professed, rationalized factors therein related to the more irrational, 
unconscious, and emotional ones? 

After the descriptive, fact-finding stage in such inquiries should come the 
evaluative and practical stage: that of asking how well or ill these activities are 
being conducted at present, and how well the verbal and other devices used in 
them operate as tools of thought and action. People are usually impatient to 
reach final evaluations, however little they know about the facts. Something is 
gained if judgment can be suspended or made tentative until the facts of actual 
operation can be fairly well understood. If we can know at least that A is usually 
an effective means to B under certain conditions, but with probable after-ef- 
fects C and D, we can decide more intelligently how to deal with problems in- 
volving them. We can perhaps experiment with A as a means to B, taking B as 
a tentative goal, and see whether undesired after-effects can be avoided. The 
decision may never be final; the process of experiment may go on indefinitely, 
with continued revision of aims and methods. But we can hope for some amount 
of growth in wisdom through experience and reflection, with the aid of more 
tested knowledge and a fuller understanding of problems, causes, effects, and 
recurrent tendencies. 

Once it is recognized that the aesthetic arts are as functional in their own way 
as engineering and applied science are in theirs, the next step is to ask whether 
they, too, cannot be made more effective for human welfare by the greater use of 
scientific methods and resources. The arts are technics, as the ancients well un- 
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derstood in grouping both the skills of beauty and those of use under one broad 
concept, that of ars or techné. What we now call “arts,” in the restricted, aes- 
thetic sense of the term, are technics dealing with mental, psychic means and 
ends. They have to operate in distinctive ways, for which the specific devices 
and procedures of physical science are often ineffective. New ones, appropriate 
to the factors involved, must be developed. But the basic mental processes of 
modern science are applicable throughout nature and human activity: the open- 
minded, objective search for knowledge and the attempt to use it for advancing 
human welfare in all fields. There is no essential, radical difference between the 
arts and the more utilitarian technics which we now call “applied sciences.” 
The latter are fields which science entered first and now controls more thor- 
oughly. Each applied science was preceded there by primitive, groping, often 
unsuccessful attempts to deal with the same phenomena and achieve similar 
ends. 

As aesthetics gradually becomes scientific, it is building on the long practical 
experience of the arts, as well as on older sciences such as psychology and soci- 
ology. It continues to learn from art, but is developing increasing power to aid 
and guide the arts in return.‘ It is developing, not only as a pure science, but also 
as a true technology: as the scientific study and guidance of technics within a 
limited area. 

As time goes on, and as scientific methods are developed in aesthetics, the 
production and use of art will be treated more as a branch of scientific technology. 
Art will be regarded as applied aesthetics in the sense in which chemical engineer- 
ing is applied chemistry, and in which education and psychotherapy are applica- 
tions of psychology, sociology, and other pure sciences. This does not mean that 
artists will take orders from aestheticians, or that aestheticians will try to give 
them. Each will learn from the other, as pure science learns from experimental 
applications, in the common task of making art a more effective means to good 
experience for all humans. 

To say that art will be treated more as a kind of technology, and substantially 
influenced by science, does not mean that artists will cease to be emotional or 
imaginative; that they will try to reduce all art to measurements and formulas. 
If the results desired in and from art require methods radically different from 
those of present science, such methods will be used, with deeper understanding 
of the reasons for them, and perhaps with more success in achieving ancient 
goals. All the major goals of technology, such as nourishment, safety, health, 
comfort, justice, happiness and wisdom, are ancient and perennial; the means 
are different when science aids, and success is more assured unless external 
obstacles intervene. Present failures, such as wars and depressions, reveal the 
lack of effective technics for democratic social control. They are not the fault of 
technology as such, but of its misuse and overdevelopment along physical lines 
at the expense of humanistic ones. 

At present, there is much sentimental resistance to the idea of scientific method 
in art and aesthetics. This is due partly to the common misconception of such 


4 Cf. ‘“‘Aesthetics and the Artist,’”? JAAC, June 1953, pp. 397-412, and ‘‘Knowledge and 
Control in the Field of Aesthetics,”” JAAC, Spring 1941, p. 1. 
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method as essentially concerned with exact proof and measurement, as in the 
physical sciences. Traditionalists maintain also that science can deal only with 
means, not ends, and that choice of the latter must be left to more non-rational, 
authoritarian, and mystical sources. Among these last they love to think of art 
as a haven of escape from the dangerous advance of science. Such attempts to 
hold back the main trend of western civilization are doomed to failure. Science 
is rapidly entering art and aesthetics; but it is being broadened and humanized 
in the process. 

Science cannot prove that certain moral or aesthetic ends are best, but neither 
can any other agency. Science can at least throw a good deal of light on the sub- 
ject. There is ample cause to fear that science may be harmfully used by some 
political powers and by a few individual scientists. Many premature and pseudo- 
scientific claims to explain the arts and solve the artist’s problems have aroused 
some fear of all scientific method in art. These fears are not unjustified. Even 
genuine scientific knowledge and power can be used for evil as well as for good, 
as this atomic age is well aware. Art is a tremendous power for good if rightly 
used, surpassing that of atomic energy along a different line, and equally tre- 
mendous for bad if wrongly used. It is a task for social controls, with the aid of 
realistic, enlightened, moral idealism, to ensure that all the great powers of 
scientific technology shall be used for good, in both the physical and psychological 
realms. In the meantime, the western world proceeds upon the optimistic, 
Baconian faith that increase of knowledge and power in all fields is more likely 


to be good than evil in the long run, and that science in each field is therefore 
justified in seeking it. 





THE COMIC SPIRIT IN THE FREEDOM OF MAN* 
HORACE M. KALLEN 


What I am about to repeat is as old as proverbs, as inveterate as the multiplica- 
tion table, and as obvious. My one excuse for taxing your attention with these 
particular platitudes is that they seem to me to belong to the class of fundamen- 
tals which we take for granted as we follow the lead of more kindly, since more 
secret, lights, even unto the deus absconditus himself. Times come, however, 
when someone undertakes to assure us that the platitudes we rely on are illusions 
we should not trust. At such times the mind turns back to those articles of faith, 
yearning to sanction reflex by insight, and to reconfirm habit with vision. 

Such a time, it seems to me, now confronts the freedom of man everywhere 
upon the globe. That the experience of freedom is the experience of a reality, is a 
belief as old as philosophy itself, and is shared no less by necessitarians who prove 
with argument that the belief is a disguised error than by libertarians who affirm 
that it is a self-evident truth. Both start from an experience of freedom, the first 
moving to deny, the second to confirm the reality of that terminus a quo. And 
the deniers could not deny if they lacked the continuing freedom to search out 
and to devise the means whereby they strip away the disguise and expose the 
error. Many, indeed, such as the Stoics, conserve human freedom in their 
configuration of metaphysical necessity. Whether as scientific determinists or 
theological predestinarians, their ratiocination assumes something other than in- 
evitable effects following ineluctable causes or infallible obedience to Allah’s om- 
nipotent providence; something that resists and struggles and will not yield, that 
must be forced to yield, and be subdued to the laws of nature or the will of God. 
Tradition calls this something in man his freedom. Theologians’ alternatives for 
it are pride, sin, evil; scientists’ are contingency, chance, indeterminacy. Pervading 
every activity of living our lives and earning our livings, it comes most clearly 
and distinctly to consciousness as patterns of push and pull against obstruction, 
containment or compulsion. When we say freedom from, freedom of, freedom to, 
we imply some such immuration which we strain to raze. 

The immurations that have most concerned modern times are those that men 
shut other men’s minds into and there enchain them. Both the Industrial and 
the Democratic Revolutions take for granted that freedom is equally inherent 
and unalienable to each and every human being. Their ideal has been to turn 
society’s subordination of many men’s freedoms to the service and support of a 
few men’s freedoms into a reciprocal insurance by all men of equal freedom for 
each man. This is the intent of our own Declaration of Independence, of the 
French Declaration of the Rights of Man and Citizen, of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights of the United Nations Organization, and of the many 
similar affirmations which come between. Mankind’s story since, let us say, the 
American Revolution, is a story shaping itself everywhere to a creative faith in 
equal liberty working and fighting, so often not unbloodily, to dissolve the bounds 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics at Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y., December 29, 1952. 
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and overthrow the barriers to this equality. To persons whose liberties, powers 
and privileges are grounded on these bounds and barriers, ending them is na- 
turally the acme of wickedness. Listen to Cardinal Pedro Segura Y Saenz, in 
Spain: ‘“‘The universal aspiration of the present time may be summed up in one 
magical word—which has succeeded in seducing the people—liberty. The worst 
type of liberty is proclaimed as representing a positive achievement of our times. 
This is true of freedom of thought, learning and the press . . . actually, liberties 
of perdition, whose origin is a poisoned font, giving birth to the great evils of the 
world.” No despot of any totalitarianism could say more. This holy authori- 
tarian’s “liberties of perdition”’ are the first freedoms of the American Constitu- 
tion and the vital ground of every value that any free society can achieve. In- 
deed, free societies are free in the degree that they nourish and enhance the 
creative synergy inward to those freedoms by means of their political economy, 
their religions, their sciences and their arts—first and last, their arts. 

The history of freedom includes, of course, plenty of occasions when people 
lacked the will, or were too weak, or too spent or too disillusioned or too hopeless 
of freedom, to bear the responsibility of the blood and sweat and tears required 
to insure to one another equality in freedom. On such occasions submission may 
be experienced as liberation, enslavement as enfranchisement. Committing 
oneself utterly to divine providence—Thy will, not my will, be done—is such an 
experience. Remembering slavery as a romantic, dignified, and honorable status, 
as did some freed American Negroes when confronted with the pretensions of 
their free-born descendants, is such an experience.’ It is such an experience that 
the young Nazi bespoke when he jubilated that his fuhrer had set him free from 
freedom. It occurs, perhaps, wherever a struggler willingly abandons his struggle 
with its responsibilities of independent action and judgment, and embraces the 
irresponsibility of acquiescent servitude. Then he has neither need nor duty to 
think or act for himself, or to deliberate the consequences of his own action. 
He has but to hear and to do—Mussolini put it: to believe, to obey, to fight. His 
existence becomes a moral holiday. George Santayana once appraised such exist- 
ence as the human condition. “The world,” he wrote in The Last Puritan, “is 
full of conscript minds, only they are in different armies, and nobody is fighting 
to be free, but each to make his own conscription univeral.” To history, however, 
this is by no means a lasting condition. Soon or late every conscription reveals 
itself as the depotism it is, and everybody fights to be free, seeking his freedom 
perhaps in a different conscription; perhaps in the securities of friendship, per- 
haps in the singularity and force of his conscience alone: perhaps—in his sense of 
humor. 

I have come to believe that no salvation mankind ever turned to has proved 
itself so sure a liberator as this last—the spirit of comedy. Laughter advances 
to succeed where every other helper fails. It works both as a shield and a weapon, 
on every field of the human struggle, on every scale. Its psychosomatic configura- 
tions range from the smile to the belly-laugh; their meanings span the entirety 
of human experience—from the welcoming of food or friends, to the repelling or 
overthrow of every oppression—be it an accidental belittlement of the daily life, 
a confrontation with death, or some irresistible compulsion of fate or fortune. 


1Cf. C. §. Johnson: In the Shadow of the Plantation. 
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Folkways and mores build laughter into rites of feast and fast, celebrating harvest 
as victory over hunger, rebirth as supremacy over death. A psalmist or a prophet 
may make it an attribute of God and declare He that sitteth in the heavens shall 
laugh: the Lord shall have them in derision. A few philosophers may cultivate it 
against the necessary connexions of nature and the magic imperatives of God. 
The literary and graphic arts take it for one of the supreme goals of their creative 
endeavor, an ultimate crowning of vision and workmanship. And we aesthe- 
ticians increase and multiply solemn discourses and disputations about laughter’s 
nature and purport, which are too familiar to need more than this mention. Of 
their observations one that seems to me as apt as any is the fresh uncomplicated 
one of Lord Shaftesbury: ‘The natural free spirits of ingenious men, if imprisoned 
or controlled, will find other ways of motion to relieve themselves in their con- 
straint; and whether it be burlesque, mimicry or buffoonery, they will be glad at 
any rate to vent themselves, and be revenged on their constrainers. ...”Tis 
the persecuting spirit has raised the bantering one.’” To this I might join some 
recent observations of Nina Bull’s, whose original studies in the experience and 
ground of emotion have not become as familiar as they should be. Using hypnosis 
as an instrument of analysis, Mrs. Bull and her assistants set up an experiment 
designed to bring out in their purity the postural and moodal configurations that 
answer to the words disgust; fear; anger; depression; elation; triumph; joy. Re- 
sponses to the last three terms—which are terms of “high spirits’”—came as 
changes of facial expression, breathing and stance. Mrs. Bull reports, ‘Thus 
in every case the subject smiled (or laughed out loud) the face becoming broad 
instead of long. Two of our subjects actually spoke of their smiling as if it were 
responsible in some way for their happy feeling. More often, however, this 
feeling was located in the chest which was variously reported as expanded, 
puffed up, swollen, buoyant, etc., and often connected with “freer or deeper 
breathing.’ Subjects reacting to “triumph,” Mrs. Bull writes, “looked and felt 
triumphant. They straightened up and smiled or laughed. Most of them spoke 
of their chests expanding or breathing deeper, and mentioned a feeling of power 
—”. One is reminded of Spinoza’s calling laughter a kind of joy. 

Whatever be the psychosomatic matrix of the spirit of comedy, freedom is its 
essential intent, content and consequence, alike for the individual alone and 
for the community. Laughter somehow renders impotent whatever exercises 
preponderant power over the laugher, for the nonce, dissipating its force in 
futility. The readiness to laugh, nourished on an exposure of the causes and 
consequences of the works and ways of men, of the rationale of nature and of the 
mysteries of the supernatural, is the true signature of civilization-in-being, a 
weapon of non-violence more effective than Gandhi’s wherewith to defend 
freedom and attack its foes whether as force or as fraud. 

For much as men love to laugh, they fear, they hate, far more to be laughed at. 
So folk-thought speaks of the “saving sense of humor,’ it advises: ‘(Laugh and 
grow fat,” ‘“Laugh and the world laughs with you; weep and you weep alone,” 
‘the laughs best who laughs last,” “laugh it down,” “laugh it out of court.” The 
soldier is advised to pack his troubles in his old kit bag and smile, smile, smile. 
If you must conceal laughter, you laugh nevertheless, but “in your sleeve.” 


2 The Freedom of Wit and Humor (1711). 
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You challenge laughter’s power by threatening the laugher that he’ll laugh on 
the wrong side of his mouth, by inviting him to “laugh that off.” If to be-muse 
is to arrest and hold attention fixed, to a-muse is to liberate it, to divert the 
spirit by bringing it to laughter. Making anything ludicrous dissipates its force 
in funniness, reduces its earnest to folly or deflates its fame into fraud. Among 
cultural anthropologists and classical archaeologists it is now a commonplace 
that the art of comedy grew from the revels or carousals of communities celebrat- 
ing seasonal liberation from fears of hunger, darkness, and death with fire and 
feasting; that the skills and styles of the comic art are variations upon carnival 
processions. The allowed fool of tradition, the jester clothed in motley, wearing 
cap and bells, is conventionally a dead-pan cripple or hunchback, small, weak and 
witty, who makes sport of the mightiest, the holiest, the wealthiest and may not 
be gainsaid without loss of face. 

Until practically the turn of the century, the jester’s avatar in the United 
States was the Negro slave, first projected as Jim Crow, then as the variegated 
“end men,” the Messrs. Tambo and Bones of the now obsolete minstrel shows. 
These shows were long as popular in Europe, especially among the British, as in 
the United States. Their comedy was developed in dialogue between the pre- 
siding genius, called Interlocutor, and the comics called end-men. The Interlocutor 
was usually a large, tall, resplendent unblacked white with a booming voice. 
His part was that of straight man or feeder to the end men who used him for a 
butt. The end-men were made up as Negroes whose prototype was the original 
Jim Crow. The stage Jim Crow was the creation of a New Yorker, Thomas Dart- 
mouth Rice. This actor, some period between his twentieth and twenty-third 
year, for the first time in stage history gave a black-face performance that used 
Negro physical and psychological traits as the sole vehicle of laughter. Rice 
had noticed, out some place in his trouping, an old Negro with a hunched-up 
right shoulder, a left leg bent stiffly at the knee, limping painfully as he went 
about his work, his movements timed to a mournful chant without much sense 
whose stanzas he marked by a queer jump, landing with his “heel-a-rickin’.”’ 
This old Negro was the original Jim Crow. 

Rice multiplied the verses, diversified the nonsense, and shaped a chorus to 
the jump. 

Fust on de heel tap, den on de toe 

Ebery time I wheel about, I jump Jim Crow 
Wheel about and turn about and do jis so 

And ebery time I wheel about I jump Jim Crow 


Very quickly, Jim Crow became the American mutant of the European fool 
and jester, the warrior who liberated people, whatever their color, from bondage 
and oppression of every kind by his power of laughter. As end-man in the minstrel 
show, with his stupidity, his bombast, his fantastic grammar and strange pro- 
nunciations that went with his dark color and distorted form—so sharply con- 
trasted with the booming splendor of the white Jnterlocutor—he became the 
little David slinging his deadly pebbles of pun and parody against all the Goliaths 
of white manners and morals from patriotism to piety. Galbreath, in his biog- 
raphy of one of the great “minstrels,” Daniel Decatur Emmett, cites a stump- 
speech or sermon by an ostensibly Negro dominie, preaching on a text ‘foun’ in 
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de inside ob Job whar Paul draw’d him a pistol on ‘Feesians lebenteenth chapter, 
an’ no ‘ticklar verse: ““Bressed am dem dat ‘spects nuttin’ kaze dey aint gwine 
to git nuttin’.”’ 

Today only the dead-pan remains as the Jester’s signature. But he is still the 
jester, literally the warrior, whom no chanson-de-geste celebrates because his 
weapon of liberty is laughter and not the sword. Remember Jacques in Shake- 
speare’s As You Like It. 


Jacques: O that I were a fool: 

I am ambitious for a motley coat. 

Duke Senior: Thou shalt have one. 

Jacques: It is my only suit; 

Provided that you weed your better judgments 
Of all opinion that grows rank in them 

That I am wise. I must have liberty 

Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 

To blow on whom I please; for so fools have; 
And they that are most galled with my folly, 
They must most laugh. And why, sir, must they so? 
The ‘why’ is plain as way to parish church: 
He that a fool doth very wisely hit 

Doth very foolishly, although he smart, 

Not to seem senseless of the bob; if not, 

The wise man’s folly is anatomized 

Even by the squandering glances of the fool. 
Invest me in motley; give me leave 

To speak my mind, and I will through and through 
Cleanse the foul body of the infected world, 

If they will patiently receive my medicine. 


And so the comic spirit heals in the heart of man the sickness of oppression 
whether by persons, institutions or ideas, and makes him strong to come upright 
in the freedom of laughter. It joins the sufferers tothe laughers, the wits that, as a 
character in Steele’s Grief-a-la-Mode complains, “take the liberty to deride all 
things that are magnificent and solemn.” Erasmus who praised folly because he 
saw folly as freedom, was such a wit. Such, to pick at random a long list, were 
Montaigne and Rabelais and Cervantes and Voltaire and Defoe; such was Mark 
Twain; such Bernard Shaw, who held that “the function of comedy . . . is nothing 
less than the destruction of old, established morals.” Such are Al Capps and 
George Orwell and Charlie Chaplin. By laughing down insuperable power they 
enable us to overcome the fear of it and set our minds free. 

Listen to Botkin, summarizing the tone and temper of the simple ex-slaves 
whose stories he gathered: ‘“The talk is canny talk, full of shrewd meanings and 
sly humor. The stories have the unaffected sincerity of honest folk plus the 
reticence of those whom cruelty has made wary and whom oppression has taught 
the art of evasion and irony as a compromise between submission and revolt. 
The mood is exemplified by the remark of the Negro preacher “Our people de 
best of co’se; but de white man been dealing wit’ yo’ so long some of yo’ gettin’ 
real tricky.” A similar quality may be discerned in the folk-humor of European 
Jews and in the jokes reported as current among the peoples of Franco Spain, 
Mussolini Italy, Hitler Germany and the Stalinite Empire. 
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The New York Sunday Times prints an almost weekly column entitled ‘Europe 
Laughs.” The jokes it reproduces are sent in by correspondents from every capital 
on the continent and Great Britain. At the head of the column is a variable 
rubric whose meaning is always “Jokes circulating in Europe today include a 
few that are simply ‘a laugh for a laugh’s sake,’ but most of them serve as ideolog- 
ical weapons.” No reader can fail to recognize them as weapons of liberation, 
and that Europe laughing is Europe in other ways impotent and hopeless, freeing 
itself from power in all other respects invulnerable. Such uses of laughter spread 
from the private and personal to the public. There are frustrations before which 
inaction is impossible and action is hopeless. Only laughter releases the tensions 
these build up. Such laughter would have been enraged Andrei Vishinsky’s— 
if he honestly did laugh after reading President Truman’s proposals for effec- 
tive disarmament. Said Vishinsky to the Assembly of the United Nations: 
“T could hardly sleep last night after having read that speech. I could not sleep 
because I kept laughing. Usually I do not go around laughing, but really, even 
from thisrostrum . . . I cannot restrain my laughter.” But if he was laughing and 
not following orders to say he was laughing, he and his masters were only laugh- 
ing back; to laugh back was their only defense against the derision to which the 
President’s proposals exposed their fraudulent pretenses about peacemaking. 
Again there are conflicts of conscience, uncertainties of responsibility which 
laughter translumines into liberty of decision upon action. Recall Adlai Steven- 
son’s reply when his opponents, laughed down to size by his humor, charged him 
with treating solemn subjects lightly. He quoted Lincoln’s saying in 1864: ““‘Were 
it not for this occasional vent of humor, I should die.” 

This salvation of laughter is readily felt and easily understood so long as it is 
not obfuscated by the pundits of the comic art. For every man laughter is free- 
dom’s last defense against fear and death, also at the point of death: 

Warden Clinton Duffy, of San Quentin Prison in California, declares that: 
“In Condemned Row, one of the loneliest and most depressing places on earth, 
humor like this is as rare as rain on the desert, and just as welcome. There is 
often some prankster and wise-cracker on the row; I have known some who spent 
all their waking hours cooking up gags, and I have seen others enter the gas 
chamber laughing, as though death were an enormous joke.” 

One of the prisoners there who had spent all his resources, while awaiting execu- 
tion, on lawbooks, poring over'them in hope of beating the rap, turned them 
over to the warden when he was about to be taken to the gas-chamber saying: 
“T’ve learned a lot, and I’d like to give these to some guy who really needs ’em. 
Send ’em to my lawyer.” Mr. Duffy says that another, who went to the gas- 
chamber after eleven reprieves, made his last request ‘‘a little bicarb because 
I’m afraid I’m gonna get gas on my stomach tomorrow.” One is reminded of 
Shakespeare’s gay Mercutio, wounded to death in a duel, telling his friends, 
‘Ask for me tomorrow and you shall find me a grave man.” 

Man is unlike all living things 
Being afraid, he laughs 
Over the bitter bowl he quaffs 
In his despair, he sings 


And perhaps it is for this reason, more than for any other, that fear-supported 
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power is itself afraid of nothing so much as laughter. On the record, there is no 
despot, no authoritarian, who does not work at turning laughter aside, suppres- 
sing it, or punishing it. The princes of state and church maintain a police force 
of the spirit, with censors, inquisitions, indices of forbidden books, and programs 
of thought-control wherein the protection of the holders of authority from derision 
is @ major purpose. During the golden days of Hitler, the Nazis conducted joke 
courts’ among whose duties was trying and punishing the Fiihrer’s subjects for 
naming horses and dogs Adolf. Telling a joke could be, as Goering admonished the 
Academy of German Law, an “act against the will of the Fiihrer, or an act against 
the Nazi Weltanschauung, its idea of the State, or the National Socialist Govern- 
ment.” It could be followed by arrest and imprisonment without trial or hearing, 
or by trial and something worse. In their way, countries behind the Iron Curtain 
appear to improve upon this justice. They not only labor to defend their personal 
and ideological sacred cows against the laughter which frees the psyche from 
that sanctified domination, they also prescribe what shall be laughed at, how it 
shall be laughed at, and assume to indoctrinate comic artists in their cult’s 
revealed orthodoxies concerning the arts of comedy. Thus communist clowns— 
other than those that perform, like Vishinsky, on the political stage—may 
neither wear Prince Albert coatsnor employ slapstick. Theirclowning must always 
be based on Lenin-Stalinist principles and show up the bourgeoisie. Communist 
clowning thus is no laughing matter. In 1948 an analogous requirement was 
made of the Soviet’s journal of humor, Krokodil, by Central Committee of the 
Communist Party. Krokodil’s cartoons, stories and jokes had failed to toe the 
party’s line. So Krokodil’s editorial staff was shifted and its policy altered. The 
Central Committee decreed that Krokodil had: ‘By the weapon of satire, to expose 
the thieves of public property, grafters, bureaucrats, boastful snobs, subservient 
individuals and rottenness; to react to an international event promptly and to 
subject to criticism the bourgeois culture of the West, showing its ideological 
insignificance and decay.” This was how it was to battle “with the vestiges of 
capitalism in the consciousness of the people.’ Since Soviet subjects are prisoners 
in their own country, the models for their satirists can be only their fellow 
countrymen and the “vestiges of capitalism,” after almost two generations under 
communists, the communist way of life. If Krokodil laughs these down, it is 
communism that it laughs down. If it does not laugh them down, it has failed of 
its assignment. Either way the party censorship is sure to purge poor Krokodil 
again and again and again. For the power that laughter deflates to futility must 
be presently felt and the freedom laughter vindicates must be presently achieved. 
The comic spirit is an on-the-spot spirit. It does not react to the psychologically 
remote or the morally unrelated. There are no irrelevant jokes. If an irrelevancy 
is an occasion of laughter and not merely a trick with thoughts or things, the 
laughter has brought the irrelevant to instant relevancy. 

Maybe this is why there are so few laughing philosophers, and fewer schools of 
philosophy that evidence the spirit of comedy. Since the philosophic enterprise 
purports to denude the universe and uncover its secret altogether, the schools 
could well become schools for laughter. But this would mean taking appearances 
as reality; taking the universe for an unfriendly taskmaster that has bound 


* Cf. Edith Roper and Clara Leiser. Skeleton of Justice. 
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mankind over to sorrow, suffering and death. It would mean making the solemn 
philosopher’s naked truth the same as indecent exposure. But traditionally, the 
philosophic profession assumes to liquidate ciscendental evil into transcendental 
good; to demonstrate, be the testimony of experience what it may, that the 
universe guarantees mankind when dead an eternal life of eternal happiness. As 
tradition falsely makes Job say, Though he slay me will I trust in him. Thus, 
although the gods of Olympus be laughing gods, Plato’s trans-Olympians are not; 
Jehovah is not. There has been no laughter in any philosopher’s or theologian’s 
heaven since Plato—or on their earth either. ““You are a philosopher, Dr. John- 
son,” said a college friend, meeting the sapient Samuel after forty years. “I 
have tried in my time, too, to be a philosopher, but I don’t know how; cheerful- 
ness was always breaking through.” 

But where philosophy is recognition and enlightenment, not compensation 
or consolation, it becomes the what and the how of an invincible cheerfulness, 
the most infectious carrier of the comic spirit and vindicator of the freedom of 
man. Democritus was a philosopher laughing not only because he understood 
human pretensions as inescapable consequences of ignored natural necessities, 
but even more because, by acquiescing in those necessities he reduced their force 
to futility, so turning them to derision and freeing his understanding from their 
coercion. The same stance of the spirit signalizes the Taoist faith whose sages 
are regularly portrayed as laughing or as smiling, not hieratically like Gautama, 
but humanly as one enjoying a secret joke. Chuang Tse is representative: by 
refusing to struggle against the predicament of living, he freed himself to be 


himself; life became a quiet laughter at the compulsions of fate and contingencies 
of fortune. Omar Khayyam owned a similar mood on occasion, as when he 
wrote: 


But leave the wise to wrangle, and with me 

The Quarrel of the Universe let be 

And in some corner of the Hubbub croucht 

Make game of that which makes as much of thee 


Of the philosophers of our own time, I can think of but one whose own freedom 
lived in the comic spirit. This one is not Bertrand Russell, the wit, with his un- 
laughing “free man’s worship.” It is the late George Santayana, whose lonely 
life was a laughter every day of his long life. In the Introduction he wrote for 
the one-volume reprint of his Realms of Being, he sums up his laughing faith: 


There is no more bewitching moment in childhood than when the boy, to whom one is 
shyly propounding some absurdity, suddenly looks up and smiles. The brat has understood. 
A thin deception was being practised on him, in the hope that he might not be deceived, 
but by deriding it might prove that he had attained to man’s stature and a man’s wit. So 
with this thin deception practised upon me by nature. The great Sphinx in posing her riddle 
and looking so threatening and mysterious is secretly hoping that I may laugh. She is not a 
riddle but a fact; the words she whispers are not oracles, but prattle. Why take her residual 
silence, which is inevitable, for a challenge or a menace? Her secret is as great a secret to 
herself as to me. If I perceive it, and laugh, instantly she draws in her claws. A tremor runs 
through her enigmatical body; and if she were not of stone she would embrace her boyish 
discoverer, and yield herself to him altogether. It is so simple to exist, to be what one is for 
no reason, to engulf all questions and answers in the rush of being that sustains them. Hence- 
forth nature and spirit can play together like mother and child, each marvelously pleasant 
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to the other, yet deeply unintelligible; for as she created him she knew not how, merely by 
smiling in her dreams, so in awaking and smiling back he somehow understands her; at least 
he is all the understanding she has of herself. 


He gives his faith final utterance in the five stanzas he composed to be his Testa- 
ment, while sick unto death, suffering unendurably and waiting daily for his 
release: 


I give back to the earth what the earth gave, 
All to the furrow, nothing to the grave, 

The candle’s out, the spirit’s vigil spent; 

Sight may not follow where the vision went. 


I leave you but the sound of many a word 

In mocking echoes haply overheard, 

I sang to heaven. My exile made me free, 

From world to world, from all worlds carried me. 


Spared by the Furies, for the Fates were kind, 
I paced the pillared cloisters of the mind; 

All times my present, everywhere my place, 
Nor fear, nor hope, nor envy saw my face. 


Blow what winds would, the ancient truth was mine, 
And friendship mellowed in the flush of wine, 

And heavenly laughter, shaking from its wings 
Atoms of light and tears for mortal things. 


To trembling harmonies of field and cloud, 
Of flesh and spirit was my worship vowed, 
Let form, let music, let all-quickening air 
Fulfill in beauty my imperfect prayer. 


Well, I have come to believe that the comic spirit is the most philosophical 
of philosophic spirits, that it is the spirit of freedom become conscious of itself 
in laughter, laughter—consummating insight of nature, man and destiny. By 
transvaluing resignation into triumph, endurance into gaiety, it lifts our impo- 
tence before overwhelming odds into a Joban courage and brings that courage 
to the mirth which converts defeat into freedom. Philosophies articulated to this 
intention do not propose to denature the nature of things by fantasies supernat- 
ural or other; they work but to dispel its powers over the freedom of man. They 
do not require the constructions of discourse; their excellence is an orchestration 
of attitudes—that orchestration which Lincoln embodied, uniting reverence to 
laughter. Carl Sandburg signalizes it as the spiit of democracy. For laughter 
uncovers the irreverence of the strong for the weak, blows its preponderance 
down to parity, and lifts the weak’s subservience up to liberty. Laughter is the 
familiar secret weapon of the peaceful war of all against all, lowering the mighty 
from their seat and exalting them of low degree. Among the patron gods of men 
who would be free, the God of Laughter has no peer. 

Of course, as you must be chafing to say, I have discoursed upon only one of 
the protean powers of the comic spirit! 





THE INTERPRETATION OF POETRY* 
ISABEL C. HUNGERLAND 


The interpretation of a poem (as distinct from the understanding of separate 
words or sentences) is a complex process of response to all the interrelated 
aspects and characteristics of the language of the poem. The interpretation 
may be said to have as constituents our understanding of words, sentences, 
figures, symbols, and reaction to sound, rhythm, etc. However, it would be 
misleading to regard the interpretation of a poem as a mere result of independ- 
ently determined understandings of the linguistic constituents of the poem. 
In this connection, the analogy of the perception of spatial forms will be helpful.' 
The familiar puzzle-pictures and forms ambiguous as to figure and ground 
in the textbooks of gestalt psychology illustrate the fact that the way in which 
constituent elements appear to us depends upon the organizing viewpoint 
adopted by the perceiver. Thus, what may appear to us at first as a complicated 
jumble of lines will, once organized into the pattern of a human face, have the 
properties of a clear and easily grasped structure of lines. Other patterns will 
change their character depending on what is looked at as figure, and what as 
ground. 

In much the same way, every response to a poem which is not just a response 
of bafflement and frustration will be a response from a certain interpretative 
viewpoint which organizes the constituents of the poem in a certain way. Since 
even the simplest poem is a very complicated object for interpretation, the 
organizing viewpoint from which we respond to a poem may be adopted only 
after a great deal of reflection, of tentative trying out of alternative viewpoints. 
The clues to an organizing viewpoint, of course, will be given by our responses to 
some of the aspects or constituents of the poem, but, in turn, the viewpoint will 
determine how we respond to the remaining aspects or constituents. In other 
words, there is no rigid causal priority in the case of response to parts and 
adoption of organizing viewpoint. 

The account of perception of spatial forms which I am using as an analogy 
to the interpretation of a poem raises many traditional epistemological and 
metaphysical issues. For our purposes it will suffice to make the following 
remarks. It seems possible, by careful description, to make an intersubjective 
identification of a given puzzle-picture or ambiguous figure, as “the object” 
which appears differently, in certain respects, from different points of view. 
What, in the case of poetry, is the object, common to different readers, which may 
be differently interpreted? One rather obvious aspect of the intersubjective 
object will be the visual and auditory patterns that constitute the perceptible 
vehicle of linguistic meanings, etc. However, since language is more than marks 

* Presented at the annual meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics in 
East Lansing, Mich., Nov. 20, 1953. 


1See Helmut Hungerland, ‘‘Perception, Interpretation and Evaluation,” JAAC, X, 
3 (March, 1952), 223-241. 
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on paper or spoken sounds, it seems to me artificial to take the identifiable 
object that is a given poem as merely classes of visual or auditory patterns 
apart from linguistic meanings. On the other hand, the distinction between 
what we can intersubjectively agree upon as a given poem and alternative 
interpretations of it cannot be absolute, since there is mutual modification 
between organizing viewpoint and determination of the constituents of a poem. 
Thus, whether a given phrase is ironic, whether all the various meanings of an 
ambiguous word are relevant to a poem, will depend upon how we view the 
whole; but our view of the whole is not created out of nothing. Our view of the 
whole must be based on our accurate apprehension of certain written or spoken 
words and their meanings—otherwise our interpretation will not be one of the 
entire poem in question. For example, a student who read “betimes” as “bed- 
times” in Housman’s To an Athlete Dying Young and then proceeds to interpret 
the poem as advising athletes to get plenty of rest, is not interpreting the whole 
poem written by Housman, since “bedtimes’’ does not occur at all in the poem, 
let alone as a key word. Further, the student who interprets ‘‘tedious” in the 
sixth line of Hardy’s poem Neutral Tones to mean the same as “fascinating” 
will be, in this respect, interpreting a poem different from the one written by 
Hardy. (The two examples, by the way, are not fictitious.) Finally, the person 
who thinks that the reference to the Phoenix in Donne’s The Canonization is a 
reference to a kind of helicopter, or who takes “flout” in the same poem to 
be current American slang—this person is not responding to what can be inter- 
subjectively established as the poem in question. 

What the above examples suggest is that (with certain reservations) the 
following features and constituents of a poem are relatively independent of the 
organizing viewpoint, i.e., they can be agreed upon as features and constituents 
of the object to be interpreted. 1. The visual and auditory patterns which 
constitute the perceptible aspect of words. (Also, to a considerable extent, 
rhythmic pattern.) 2. Meanings of words and sentences. (Here I take “‘meaning”’ 
in the ordinary sense in which the conventional uses of words are indicated 
to us by dictionary definitions, and the meanings of sentences are determined by 
the meanings of their constituent words and the rules of grammar. Allusions to 
historical or mythical figures and events may be included here.) 3. Those proper- 
ties of words, depending on their history and usage, which make them colloquial 
or elegant, vulgar or dignified, etc. (We should note that class 1 contains matters 
for perceptual verification, classes 2 and 3, for lexicographical and historical 
verification.) ; 

The above list leaves, of the categories usually discussed in literary theory, 
feeling, attitude towards subject matter and audience, and intent of speaker in a 
poem as those factors which are more dependent on the organizing viewpoint 
adopted. Obviously, the factors in question are not determined either by per- 
ceptual facts or by social convention or other verifiable facts about language. The 
determination of these factors in a poem is predominantly contextual, and 
hence more dependent on how we view the whole. 

At this point, I wish to introduce the following pair of terms to cover the 
distinction between the determination of the poem, as an intersubjective object, 
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and the process of adopting an organizing viewpoint. The first procedure, I shall 
call “primary interpretation” and the second “secondary interpretation.” 
As I have already indicated, the distinction is not to be taken as absolute no1 
should we suppose that the psychological process of interpreting a poem will 
follow a fixed temporal order. On first reading a poem we may be struck with 
its humorous or satirical intent before we turn our attention to details of meaning 
and reference. 

It might be well to ask here why, if the distinction between primary and 
secondary interpretation is so fluctuating, make it at all? My answer is first 
that none of the distinctions of literary theory and criticism are absolute, but 
may nevertheless be useful. The usefulness of distinguishing primary from 
secondary interpretation is that it guards against careless and completely 
a-historical reading of poetry, and, in extreme cases, against the notion that 
“any way I read the poem is right because it’s all a matter of my own inter- 
pretation anyway.” The concept of secondary interpretation, on the other 
hand, helps to combat the dogmatism that supposes that there is one right 
interpretation for a poem, forever valid. 

The best way of justifying making a distinction, however, is to show how 
it applies in an individual case. Here it will be convenient to take as an example 
the following poem by Randall Jarrell. 


The Death of the Ball Turret Gunner 


From my mother’s sleep I fell into the State 

And I hunched in its belly till my wet fur froze. 

Six miles from earth, loosed from its dream of life 

I woke to black flak and the nightmare fighters. 

When I died they washed me out of the turret with a hose.? 


I have asked various groups of students, teachers, and writers to interpret 
this poem. Two main lines of interpretation have regularly been taken, each 
dependent on the adoption of a certain organizing viewpoint. One group of 
interpreters ‘‘saw’” the poem as primarily a straightforward narrative, so pre- 
sented as to arouse a certain unambivalent evaluation of and feeling for the 
incidents described. From this viewpoint, the dominant structure of the poem 
is narrative, and the suggested dialectic of sleep and waking, birth and death, 
is a subordinate device which operates to reinforce the horror of the young man’s 
end. Thus, caught in this situation; the boy “wakes” to “nightmare,” and his 
separation from the mother, a “birth,” turns out to be a death which ends in 
treatment appropriate to a piece of mud, rather than to the body of a human 
being. From this viewpoint, then, the references, literal and symbolic, to sleep 
and waking, birth and death, lead us to feel that the boy ought to wake to life, 
that the dream of life ought to be realized, that the State ought to nourish and 
protect him. On the other hand, for the second group of interpreters, the narrative 
is merely the occasion for the display of the shifting relation between the concepts 
of sleep and waking, birth and death, with a consequent shifting and ambivalence 
of the related feelings and evaluation. From this second organizing viewpoint, no 


2 Randall Jarrell, Little Friend, Little Friend (New York, 1945), p. 58. 
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clear-cut evaluation of the boy’s situation and war in general emerges—the 
dominant strand of thought and feeling operates in a metaphysical context, 
detached from involvement with historical predicament. 

In spite of these strikingly divergent views of the whole poem, there was 
general agreement on the following features of the object. Both groups were in 
agreement in regard to the rhythmic and sound patterns of the poem (though 
there was divergence in regard to the feeling effects of the patterns in conjunction 
with other aspects of the poem). Also, there was no disagreement on the meanings 
of the constituent words, in the sense of meaning which I have employed. There 
was even agreement on the interpretation of the figurative first line, on the 
identification of State and plane in the second line, and in the symbolic suggestion 
of mother’s womb in “hunched in its belly.” Further, all agreed that the syn- 
tactical structure was simple and direct, and that the vocabulary was a mixture 
of words appropriate to a literal, realistic description of war and words more 
traditionally “poetic.” 

The divergence appeared in feeling response and in the interpretation of the 
intent of the speaker in the poem, of his attitude towards audience and subject 
matter. Thus, according to the first group, the intent of the speaker is to evoke a 
negative evaluation of war, the attitude towards the audience is one of straight- 
forward desire to communicate, the attitude towards the subject matter one of 
deep, though restrained indignation. Feelings aroused were those of pity and 
sympathy for the young living creature in his predicament and of horror at his 
end. According to the second group, the intent of the speaker is that of evoking 
ambivalent evaluations of death, birth, sleep, waking; the attitude towards the 
audience is detached, that towards the subject matter contemplative. Feelings 
aroused were less single and less intense. 

This example points to the inadequacy of the usual list of categories for 
the interpretation of poetry. Here an analogy with the visual arts may be 
helpful. The literary student who approaches all poetry equipped only with, 
say, I. A. Richards’ categories of sense, feeling, tone, and intention is in much 
the same position as the student of painting who approaches all painting with 
the concepts of color, line, and mass. Both may be able to make good use of 
these categories in the analysis of, say, nineteenth-century art, but may be 
completely baffled by twentieth-century art. In other words, familiarity with a 
certain mode of organization of the various aspects of an art medium does not 
guarantee an easy grasp of other modes of organizing the same medium. We 
must learn how to “see” new or unfamiliar kinds of art, even though they contain 
the same features and aspects of the medium found in old or familiar forms. 
Thus, we can certainly apply Richards’ categories to the poetry of both Words- 
worth and Eliot. But the relational organization of the poems is so different, 
that to be able to understand Wordsworth does not guarantee being able to 
understand Eliot. 

Furthermore, the distinction between primary and secondary interpretation 
makes plain the futility of trying to limit the kinds of facts that are relevant to 
working out the total interpretation of a poem. Obviously, biographical, histori- 
cal, and sociological facts will be directly relevant to primary interpretation. 
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Also, due to the interrelation of primary and secondary interpretation, such 
facts may afford direct clues to secondary interpretation. One cannot determine. 
a priori what factual material will or will not be relevant, directly or indirectly, 
to the aesthetic interpretation of a poem. What is or is not relevant to the 
interpretation of a given poem can be decided only after reading the poem. 
The question then arises as to whether we cannot find certain general principles 
or criteria of adequacy which will guide and control our empirically worked out 
interpretations. The analogy with science suggests itself here. Correlations 
and causal connections among events cannot be determined a priori, but our 
search for what is relevant to a scientific understanding of events is controlled by 
the aim of such understanding, namely, predictability (or as some prefer to say, 
correspondence with facts). Thus, an assertion that the occurrence of A is 
relevant to the occurrence of B can be rejected as mistaken if experimentally the 
occurrence or non-occurrence of A gives us no basis for predicting the occurrence 
or non-occurrence of B. Is there any control of adequacy of interpretation for 
poetry analogous to the control of scientific procedure? 

Kaplan and Kris, in an essay, ‘Esthetic Ambiguity,” have considered the 
question with interesting results. After pointing out that varying interpretations 
of a poem may be due, not to incompatibility of the interpretations, but to the 
fact that each is only partial and supplements the other, Kaplan and Kris 
introduce three ‘‘interactive” types of standards: 


Most obvious are the stringencies of subject matter, or, as we may call them, standards of 
correspondence. T. 8. Eliot’s reference to Agamemnon in the poem (Sweeney Among the 
Nightingales) . . . provides warrant for certain interpretations on the basis of knowledge 
about the myth in question . . . Another set of stringencies have reference to the genesis 
of the art work, and so may be called genetic standards or standards of intent. Here know}l- 
edge about the artist—whether directly in the form of biographical material or indirectly 
in terms of his society—serves as a test of adequacy of interpretation ...A third set of 
stringencies has reference to the interrelations of the elements of the interpretations. We 
may refer to these as standards of coherence: an interpretation of a particular part of the 
work is tested by the coherence with the rest of the work it gives to this part.’ 


There is much to be said in favor of this broad account of the standards 
of interpretation. It counterbalances the emphasis of the New Criticism which 
over-disparages the relevance of historical and biographical material to the 
aesthetic structure of a poem. However, there are a lack of clarity in regard 
to the interrelation of the three standards and a failure to specify the aim or 
aims of interpretation. These two points are inter-connected. Suppose, for 
example, that the aim of an interpreter of Hamlet is to approximate as closely 
as possible in his response to that of the cultivated Elizabethan play-goer. 
In this case, the standard of intent has priority, and the resulting interpretation 
may differ significantly from one determined by the aim of getting, as a twentieth- 
century reader, as much aesthetic satisfaction as possible from the play.‘ In the 

3’ Abraham Kaplan and Ernst Kris, ‘‘Aesthetic Ambiguity,’”’ Philosophy and Phenom- 
enological Research, VIII, 3 (March, 1948), 431-432. 

‘The relation between a seventeenth-century and a twentieth-century interpretation 


of Hamlet is not necessarily that of mutual exclusion, but differences in emphasis will 
yield differences in secondary interpretation. 
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latter case, intent is no longer a standard, even though biographical investigation 
(which in this instance will yield very meager results) may furnish useful clues 
to a satisfying secondary interpretation. A simpler example of the point at 
issue is the twentieth-century treatment of nineteenth-century melodramas, 
such as The Drunkard. Here we are quite well aware that the play was originally 
played straight and that the intent was not satirical, but we find more aesthetic 
satisfaction in an interpretation which parodies the original. 

Which standards are employed for interpretation depends, then, on the 
aim chosen. I propose to offer for adoption the following aim of interpretation 
and then to examine the three standards of Kaplan and Kris in relation to it: 
the aim of achieving maximum aesthetic satisfaction for the individual interpreter 
from the work in question. A person whose main interest is the History of 
Ideas will probably have a different aim, and so will the interpreter who reads 
literature primarily to find the expression of attitudes and ideas agreeing with 
his own. Hence, the aim which I have stated is not the only one available for the 
reader of literature. Further, I shall not argue here that it is the “right’’ aim. 
From what follows, the reader should be able to decide for himself whether or 
not he finds the aim desirable. 

In relation to the aim stated, the standard of correspondence will have 
relevance mainly to what I have called “primary interpretation.” Primary 
interpretation is concerned with determining what the work in question is. 
Our statement of the aim (“‘... aesthetic satisfaction ...from the work in 
question”) will then in general rule out the possible high aesthetic satisfaction 
resulting from a flagrant ‘“‘misreading’’ of a poem. Also, our statement in general 
will rule out deliberate alteration of a work in order to achieve more satisfaction 
from a similar work, e.g., the eighteenth-century “improvements” on Shakes- 
peare’s plays. 

These exclusions, which we shall see in a moment are not absolute, I have 
made for the following reasons. We live in a period in which there is a good 
deal of respect for an accurate apprehension of the work of art as it comes or as 
it came from the hands of the artist. We also live in a period in which, because 
of a wide variety of reasons, we are in a better position to determine what the 
features of the original object are. Our pursuit of accuracy is no doubt in large 
part a result of purely historical interest in art, but there are grounds, from an 
aesthetic viewpoint (which need not entirely exclude historical interest), for 
refusing to alter works of art. Most of us today, for example, find the work of 
Shakespeare, so far as we can accurately determine the text, the Elizabethan 
meanings, etc., vastly superior aesthetically to the deliberately changed versions 
of later ages. In the case of an inferior writer, on whom we might easily improve, 
it seems more sensible to write a fresh poem rather than doctoring the old. 

However, an acceptance of the recommended aim of interpretation cannot 
result in excluding all alteration in the intersubjectively determinable features 
of the art work. We have seen that primary and secondary interpretation in 
literature cannot be absolutely distinguished. Hence, we cannot draw a sharp 


5 For an account of an age which lacked respect for historically accurate apprehension 
of paintings, see Hans Tietze, Genuine and False (New York, 1948), 14. 
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line between a literary work as historically constant and its varying secondary 
interpretations in different periods. At best the twentieth-century interpreter of 
Hamlet, for example, is working with a pattern of meanings, etc., roughly similar 
to that of an Elizabethan interpreter. The similarity is made possible by the 
continuities of the English language and by scholarly researches into changes. 
The careful twentieth-century reader will want to know that “nunnery” in the 
line “get thee to a nunnery” meant in Elizabethan times “brothel” as well as 
“convent for women.” Here the standard of correspondence is relevant. But as 
far as the motivation for Hamlet’s speaking the line and the dramatic significance 
of the scene in its context, the twentieth-century reader may find that Ernest 
Jones’ Freudian interpretation of the play satisfies him more than does a 
seventeenth-century interpretation. 

It seems to me difficult to maintain that the Oedipus complex reading of 
Hamlet’s behavior will not, by changing the interpretation, for example, of the 
intention of the speakers in the play, effect some changes in the interpretation 
of meaning, particularly where figurative, symbolic, ironic, and ambiguous 
meanings are concerned. 

Let us now briefly consider the notion of intent. The difficulties connected 
with determining the intent of an author are notorious. Some of these difficulties 
are due to the circumstance that often there is little or no factual material about 
the author available, and some are due to the vagueness and ambiguity of the 
concept of intent. We may have a wealth of material about the author, possibly 
even his account of the experience of writing a certain poem, and yet not know 
quite what we are looking for when we ask for the author’s intent. In addition, 
there is the problem, more acute in the non-literary arts, of the inarticulate or 
verbally unskilled artist, and, in the case of the articulate artist, there is the fact 
that it makes sense to speak of an ‘“‘unconscious intent,” an intent which is not 
verbalized. 

Fortunately, for our purposes it will not be necessary to define “intent of the 
artist”’—it will be sufficient merely to see just what the current issue is between 
those who hold that the determination (so far as that is possible) of intent is 
irrelevant to critical interpretation of a poem and those who take it as a standard 
of the adequacy of interpretation. The issue, I believe, may be put in this way. 
Those who take intent as a standard regard the author as the authoritative 
reader of his work; that is to say, the interpretations of others are adequate in 
so far as they approximate to the author’s, and inadequate in so far as they differ. 
Those who consider the determination of intent irrelevant to an understanding 
of the poem appear not only to reject the author as the authoritative reader, 
but to rule out anything the author may say as irrelevant to critical inquiry. 
Thus, in ‘“‘The Intentional Fallacy,” Wimsatt and Beardsley write: 


In Eliot’s Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock, towards the end occurs the line; ‘I have heard 
the mermaids singing, each to each,’ and this bears a certain resemblance to a line in a 
Song by John Donne, ‘Teach me to heare Mermaides singing,’ so that for the reader ac- 
quainted to a certain degree with Donne’s poetry, the critical question arises: Is Eliot’s 
line an allusion to Donne’s? Is Prufrock thinking about Donne? Is Eliot thinking about 
Donne? We suggest that there are two radically different ways of looking for an answer 
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to this question. There is (1) the way of poetic analysis and exegesis, which inquires whether 
it makes any sense if Eliot-Prufrock is thinking about Donne. ...We submit that this 
is the true and objective way of criticism as contrasted to what the very uncertainty of 
exegesis might tempt a second kind of critic to undertake; (2) the way of biographical or 
genetic inquiry, in which, taking advantage of the fact that Eliot is still alive, and in the 
spirit of a man who would settle a bet, the critic writes to Eliot and asks what he meant, 
or if he had Donne in mind. . . . Our point is that . . . an answer to such an inquiry would 
have nothing to do with the poem ‘‘Prufrock’’; it would not be a critical inquiry.® 


In relation to the aim I have suggested for interpretation, both extreme 
positions appear equally foolish. There is no reason a priori why approximation 
to the author’s interpretation should always yield a maximum of aesthetic 
satisfaction in the work, but, on the other hand, particularly in the case of 
contemporary authors, there is, I believe, a good deal of evidence that the 
poet’s account of his own work often yields a very satisfying interpretative 
view of it. Since the poet is somewhat more familiar with his own work than 
is the critic, and since the poet is often himself a critic of high sensitivity, it 
seems to me both arrogant and silly not to attempt, where feasible, to learn 
how the author reads the poem. Thus, the author, on my proposal, while not 
the authoritative interpreter, is a privileged reader, to be listened to for possibly 
valuable clues as to how to interpret his work. 

It is plain, then, that in relation to the aim of aesthetic satisfaction, the intent 
of the author is neither a standard on a par with correspondence and coherence, 
nor is consideration of the author’s intent ruled out as totally irrelevant. 

Coherence, as a standard, appears to be applicable to secondary interpretation. 
However, when we come to the concept of coherence in art, we come to one of the 
most fertile sources of confusion in writings on art and criticism. A thorough 
working over of the concept, however, requires an investigation of the whole field 
of evaluation in aesthetics. Evaluation, as a central topic, lies outside the scope of 
this paper which is concerned primarily with the analysis and interpretation of 
poetry. What can be done within the limits I have set is to indicate some of the 
errors to be avoided in employing the standard of coherence and some of the 
valuable uses of the concept when it is not misunderstood. 

First of all, we must remember that not only is coherence in art not quanti- 
tatively measurable, but it is not even a property by means of which objects 
can be ordered, in a testable way, in a scale of more or less. 

Secondly, coherence is often mistakenly treated as though it were the only 
or at least the main condition of aesthetic satisfaction. But when a twentieth- 
century reader accepts Ernest Jones’ interpretation of Hamlet, he ordinarily 
does this not just because Jones’ account makes the play hang together well for 
him, but also because he finds the motivations and conflicts of the characters 
more interesting when thus interpreted. This preferential interest in certain 
kinds of problems and feelings is not reducible to the “variety” that in traditional 
theory is the supplement of coherence or unity. 

Thirdly, there are so many ways in which different works of art can hang 
together, or cohere, and even so many ways in which an individual work can 


*W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., and M. C. Beardsley, ‘‘The Intentional Fallacy,” The Sewanee 
Review, LIV (July, 1946), 468-488. 
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cohere (e.g., for poetry, in rhythm, sound, meaning, tone, etc., and in rhythm 
and meaning, etc.), that the concept of coherence in general is almost without 
content. Many writers, sensing the emptiness of the concept, give it illegitimately 
a filling from their preferred group of art works, and then proceed to demonstrate 
that these works, having the essentials of coherence, are the best art works. 

Lastly, as a result of combining all the above errors, together with a new one, 
it is sometimes assumed that if one should declare that work A is more unified 
than work B, but that one gets more aesthetic satisfaction from work B, one 
would be uttering a contradiction. Of course, a language system can be con- 
structed in which the preceding declaration would be a contradiction, but the 
language would not, I think, be the one spoken by most of us when we are 
interpreting and enjoying works of art. In this capacity, we recognize that there 
are boring unities, empty unities, and unities which, for reasons we may not 
quite understand, are repugnant to us. We also, I believe, recognize that to talk 
about the way in which we may apprehend the art work from an organizing 
viewpoint, and to talk about the satisfaction we derive from this apprehension, 
is to talk about two different things. The most we can say about the connection 
of coherence and satisfaction is that, in the ordinary usage of the terms involved, a 
person who is totally baffled by a work of art is a person who gets a relatively 
low aesthetic satisfaction from the experience. 

What, then, is the usefulness of the concept of coherence as applied to art? 
It is useful, I suggest, if we take it, not as a concept which refers us to a property, 
like that of hardness, capable of ordering objects in a scale, but as a concept which 
covers a limitless family of concepts of various organizing viewpoints, or modes of 
artistic organization. Further, the concept is useful, if, thus understood, it 
reminds us that most serious interpreters of art have found that the best way to 
avoid frustration and bafflement in the presence of art is to actively look for a 
variety of aspects and structures and their interrelations. 





WILFRED OWEN’S FREE PHONETIC PATTERNS: THEIR STYLE 
AND FUNCTION 


DAVID I. MASSON 


D. 8. R. Welland suggests that Owen derived his consonantal end-rime from 
the accord riche of Jules Romains, rather than from such sources as Welsh prosody 
or the few poems of G. M. Hopkins then already published.’ This essay is con- 
cerned with some non-structural analogues of these phonetic devices. Evidence 
of Owen’s conscious construction of internal sound-patterning in The Promisers 
and The Kind Ghosis is mentioned by Dr. Welland,? and this is consistent with a 
deliberate manipulation within the line, of Romains’ types of echo. However, 
non-structural alliterative and assonant patterns are virtually universal in 
diluted and adulterated forms. The extent and manner of their use, whether 
conscious or unconscious, is as much a personal characteristic of each poet as 
any other aspect of his style (and as much influenced by his times). Used, for 
example (among many other writers), for the most part powerfully by Shake- 
speare, briskly and rhetorically by such “Augustan” poets as Dryden and 
Pope,’ emotionally-rhetorically by Shelley, lushly by Keats and Tennyson, 
crudely by Poe and Swinburne, tensely and pyrotechnically by Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, they have in Wilfred Owen’s verse an exuberance greater than in Keats’, 
and in English surpassed only by that of Hopkins and some writers of today. 
It is unlikely that these strong internal patternings could stem solely from the 
relatively measured and delicate verses of Romains; their resemblances are 
rather to those of the English Romantics (especially Shelley), of Rimbaud, and 
of Hopkins. But Shelley’s sometimes betray the unacknowledged demagogue’s 
desire to inflame his audience, with a hysteria which is alien to Owen; and where 
Hopkins uses patterns to present his vibrant Van-Gogh-like vision of the inscapes 
of world and thought, Owen employs them with less tension, less excitement, less 
brilliance, now in a Keatsian music, now in a conscious rhetoric to hammer 
home his message. In the earliest of the published poems, and perhaps some 
later experiments, the sound is of course sensuous or decorative; in poems such 
as Greater Love or Insensibility it attains the gravity of poses seen in a medieval 
religious painting; in some of the more realistic poems it is used as descriptive 
onomatopoeia; in the (later?) philosophic responses to war it is used with great 
force and quasi-logical precision. 

Where the rhetoric is most highly conscious we find, of course, crude allitera- 
tive forms in which a single phonetic element is repeated; we shall call this type 
the consonantal series or couple: “‘as we slashed bones bare / Not to feel sickness 
or remorse of murder” (Apologia pro Poemate meo, ii, 3-4); ‘“May God curse 


1D. 8. R. Welland, ‘“Half-Rhyme in Wilfred Owen: its Derivation and Use,” Review of 
English Studies, n.s., I (1950), 226-241. 

2 Tbid., 230. 

3 On alliteration in the heroic couplet, cf. Wallace Cable Brown, The Triumph of Form 
(Chapel Hill, 1948), 19-28, 32-43, and later references to Gay, Johnson, Churchill, and Gold- 
smith. 
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thee, and cut thee from our soul!” (Sonnet on Seeing a Piece of our Artillery 
Brought into Action, 14). This simple type of pattern is also used programmati- 
cally: “Sudden successive flights of bullets streak the silence” (Exposure, iv 1). 
Often each successive component is compound: “these long-strung creatures 
crept” (The Show, 12); “slowly slewed’’ (Hospital Barge at Cérisy, 2). A syllable- 
final variety forms part of a larger pattern in “merciless iced east winds” (Ez- 
posure, 1). 

As we might expect, many of Owen’s most characteristic free intralinear pat- 
terns take the same form as his structural “half-rhymes”; they belong, in fact, 
to a general type which we may call the circumsyllabic sequence; defining the 
sequence as a discernible succession of members each of which consists of two or 
more sound-components in the same order in each member. Thus “As the stained 
stones kissed by the English dead” (Greater Love, 2), and “By choice they made 
themselves immune / To pity and whatever moans in man / ... Whatever 
mourns when many leave these shores” (referred to by Welland)*® (Insensibility, 
vi, 5-6, 8), both contain such sequences as subpatterns within a larger and less 
precise pattern of the same elements (of which more anon). “The pallor of girls’ 
brows shall be their pall’? (Anthem for Doomed Youth, 12) exemplifies a classical 
figure of rhetoric, underlining the metaphor; more Shelleian is the marked sub- 
pattern in “Found peace where shell-storms spouded reddest spate” (Apologia pro 
Poemate meo, 4), though the guileful switch of order in “‘peace ... spouted ... 
spate’’® is non-Romantic and reflects the opposition of peace and violence too 
well to be dismissed as coincidence. 

More Keatsian is “Budging the sluggard ripples of the Somme / A barge” 
(Hospital Barge at Cérisy, 1-2). More Shelleian, again, are “Burn thro’ the night 
of that far bourne” (This is the Track, 6); ‘murmuring of their mine / And moans 
down there” (Miners, iv, 1-2); and ‘Through granites which titanic wars had 
groined”’ (Strange Meeting, 3). Welland refers to such an internal echo “flowing 
flakes that flock” (Exposure, iv, 3).? Some of Owen’s “half-rhymes” are two- 
syllabled: an analogue elsewhere in the line is a sequence-pair Wearied / Worried 
(Exposure, 2, 4) which begins two lines. 

It will not have escaped the attentive reader that not one of the above ex- 
amples is quite unadulterated: the patterning described is headed, jointed, or 
tailed by additional echoing instances of the same elements, or it forms a sub- 
pattern intimately interlocked with other subpatterns, sharing some of their 
component sounds. Interwoven subpatterns are frequent in all richly-patterned 
poetry, and we shall observe below their functions and importance in Wilfred 
Owen. 


4 Using terms which will be defined in the text further on, a compound series or couple 
may also be considered as a tight sequence of separate elements: here c and r in the first 
example (the sequence being headed by r), and s and / in the second (the sequence being 
jointed or bracketed by 1). 

5 Welland, RES (1950), 237, 238. 

6 Using terms to be defined further on, this may more strictly be described as a tighten- 
ing 1/23 switch: the oblique stroke indicates between which members the reversal of order of 
elements takes place. 

7 Welland, RES (1950), 236. 
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Meanwhile we must first mark a few sequences in which the interval between 
components varies in separate members. In “My shy hand shades” (My Shy 
Hand, 1) the interval tightens down to circumsyllabic in the second member; 
we may compare “And thinly drawn with famishing for flesh” (Arms and the 
Boy, 4). A sequence loosening from circumsyllabic is heard in “But cursed are 
dullards whom no cannon stuns’’ (Insensibility, vi, 1). One which tightens further 
into a completely tight second member is that in ‘And gave their laughs more 
glee” (Apologia pro Poemate meo, 4). A subpattern loosening to circumsyllabic 
from completely tight first members is heard in “these blind blunt bullet heads’ 
(Arms and the Boy, 5), and similarly in “not flowers / For poets’ tearful fooling” 
(Insensibility, i, 7-8); in the former quotation the sister subpatterns in bl-d 
and bl-t both loosen further, while the pair in bl-n is purely circumsyllabic. A 
loose (two-syllable membered) pair is heard in “spacious the spanless [way I 
wend]” (This is the Track, 2). 

Before studying Owen’s combinations of consonant and vowel, we might 
observe his use of simple assonance, the vocalic series or couple. This is in prac- 
tice difficult to disentangle from attendant consonants, but we might consider 
the following: 


Their hearts remain small-drawn. 
Their senses in some scorching cautery of battle (Insensibility, iii, 9-10) 


And when the cordon tightens of the spies 

Let the close iris of your eyes grow great. 

So I’ll evade the vice and rack of age 

And miss the march of lifetime . . . (The Fates, 11-14) 


And through these snows my looks shall be soft going (Winter Song, 10) 
Gongs hum and buzz like saucepan-lid at dusk (And I Must Go, 1) 


earth set sudden cups 
In thousands for their blood . . . (Spring Offensive, 30-31) 


Buffeting eyes and breath, snuffing the candles. 
And thud! flump! thud! down the-steep steps came thumping 
And splashing in the flood, deluging muck (The Sentry, 13-15) 


Down some profound dull tunnel . . . (Strange Meeting, 2) 


Often with consonant-patterns, oh and aw are two of Owen’s earlier favorites. 
But his great discovery in assonance is the “‘short u.’’ Sometimes this is used, 
as above in places (often before nasals and other resonants) to imitate sounds and 
impacts. But it also functions somewhat as do the bathetic dissonances which 
Welland notes in Owen’s “half-rhymes,’® and expressively presents the sensuous 
and spiritual desert of war. If ‘‘ay’”’ and such thinner diphthongs and long vowels 
are typical of the Augustans and the Romantics, ‘‘u” is typical of Owen. Its 


8 Ibid., 238-9. 
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dense opacity, drearier even than the “bou-oum” of E. M. Forster’s Marabar 
caves,'° reflects the dead disillusionment of 1917-18. 

Owen tends to avoid fuller intralinear rhymes, which when he does employ 
them have a rather crudely-painted effect. But two earlier passages with internal 
rich rhyme, or approximately syllabic sequence, are the musically echoic “Thuds 
of God’s thunder” (Music, 6), apparently written towards the end of 1916" 
(converted into what we may call a bracket by the -ds of Thuds, God’s); and the 
lyrically spell-binding 

I am the ghost of Shadwell Stair. 
Along the wharves by the water-house . . . 


I am the shadow that walks there. 
(Shadwell Stair, 1-2, 4) 


A very late example for comparison is the heroically rhetorical 


Courage was mine and I had mystery, 

Wisdom was mine and I had mastery; 

To miss the march of this retreating world 
(Strange Meeting, 30-32) 


In this version of the poem," the j-sound of Courage is echoed, with a difference, 
by the ch of march, and its accented vowel is similarly half-echoed by that of 
mastery, march; while Wisdom is echoed by miss, mystery. An imperfect chiasmus 
of words is thus set up between the beginnings and ends of the couplet lines. 
The main echo mystery, mastery, miss, march, underlines the argument by re- 
lating the first pair of words supra-logically to the second. The pattern is used 
with a powerful precision. Another rather late passage which contains quasi- 
syllabic repetitions, in a suave but powerful rhetoric, is “So men who fade in 
dust of warfare fade / Fairer” (Fragment: the Abyss of War, 3-4). Ignoring the 
intrusive d of dust, etc., we have here a dispersed member-group ({1] fade... / / 
[2] warfare) answered by a contracted one ([3] fade / / [4] Fairler]). This punning 
figure, by another “supra-logical” operation, underlines the argument that it is 
[2] the warfare that makes [1, 3] their fading [4] fairer. 

Another rhyme-like pattern of more complexity, which likewise helps to 
pick out the meaning, is to be discussed later below among “unknotting” pat- 
terns; it involves the words gleam and clouding in a way which implies that Owen 
felt the g and c to be there equivalent. Now cloud and gleam also appear together 
in ‘Neither should I go] fooling over clouds, / Following gleams” (Six O'clock 
in Princes Street, 5). We may say that in such cases, owing both to their phonetic 
resemblance and to the whole arrangement of the pattern, the k-sound and the 


® The Received Pronunciation vowel (England), as in Daniel Jones, An Outline of English 
Phonetics, 6th ed. (New York, 1940) and elsewhere. To one British ear, at any rate, the 
American varieties of [a] are either more interestingly somber (when pronounced further 
back) or less brutally hard (when more central). It would be interesting to know what flavor 
the American vowel (in poetry, etc.) has to American ears. 

10 E. M. Forster, A Passage to India (London, 1947), chap. xiv; 154. 

1 Dated “October 1916-1917’: The Poems of Wilfred Owen, ed. Edmund Blunden (Lon- 
don, 1933), 50. 

12 For closely related drafts, see The Poems (1933), 126-8. 
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g function as allotypes of a single element g. If so, we shall recognize here an ex- 
tended sequence-pair (mainly consonantal but with an unaccented vowel), a 
sort of enjambed and adulterated variety of the Welsh cynghanedd gytsain." 
Now in the Shadwell Stair quotation above, pattern bears little relation to 
meaning; in Strange Meeting and The Abyss of War we found it picking out 
phrases which advanced the “argument”: here we have two parallel phrases, 
also picked out by the phonetic sequence-pair; but their effect is “lyrical” only. 
Owen employs a longer pair of parallel phrases in the same kind of way, and 
with the same type of phonetic pointing (but with the vowel-element accented) 
in the coldly conscious 


I saw their bitten backs curve, loop, and straighten, 
I watched those agonies curl, lift, and flatten. 
(The Show, 21-2) 


(Here g/k-sounds make one element, s/z-sounds another.) The long parallel 
pattern of sounds and words expresses, perhaps, a fascinated disgust during 
detailed observation of a slow process. Besides the alien elements b, 7, f (which 
form other subpatterns), extra components intrude, in this pattern, within the 
members of the sequence-pair (even if this is computed as a many-membered 
pair of groups); the sequence is therefore a “loaded” sequence. 

Without necessarily such syntactical relevance as we have noted above, Wil- 
fred Owen often combines two or more quite striking subpatterns into one pat- 
tern. At first the total pattern is rather suggestive of Welsh cynghanedd sain," 
in that it involves a rhyme-pair overlapping with an alliterative pair: ‘The 
wine is gladder there than in gold bowls” (My Shy Hand, 5). “Under the mud ... 
/ Mixed with the sour sharp odour” (Cramped in That Funnelled Hole, 9-10) is 
more complicated, and forms part of a pattern which will be considered below. 
Already quoted for its circumsyllabic sequence is ‘“Budging ... sluggard ... 
barge” (Hospital Barge, 1-2), in which the two subpatterns do not overlap cen- 
trally, but unknot from the first member; and a very late example of this type, 
also so quoted, is “granites ... titanic ... groined” (Strange Meeting, 3). (In 
the second example a subpattern anit, t-tani may be said to constitute a bracketed 
interchange, the order of the elements in the second full member being altered to 
4123.) A striking form of this unknotting type of pattern is ‘All migrants from 
green fields, intent on mire” (The Show, 18), where we have (in R. P. English) 
the plangently rhetorical migr gr mi, lightly garnished with ni frn f nt’nt n. A 
clever (late?) use of two unknotting consonant-vowel sequences (as sentence- 
rubrication) is “‘Clouding, half gleam, half glower” (Fragment: a Farewell, 14), 
already referred to. This is to be analyzed, in accordance with the meaning, as 
glaut / / / haf / gli / / haf / glau (g, a, « having two distinct allotypes each). 
In “senses in some scorching cautery” (Insensibility, iii, 10), already quoted for 
assonance, the rhyme-like and the purely consonantal subpatterns, though they 


18 Gwyn Williams, An Introduction to Welsh Poetry from the Beginnings to the Sixteenth 
Century (London, 1953), 244-5. The resemblance is too inexact to imply the influence of 
study. 

14 Ibid., 245. The resemblance is still rather inexact. 
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meet centrally, are not dovetailed or intertwined, but merely impacted. There 
are of course many less formally organized patternings, such as the total of 
“But cursed are dullards whom no cannon stuns” (Insensibility, vi, 1); “slowly 
our ghosts drag home, glimpsing ... glozed” (Exposure, vi, 1); and the partly 
sound-imitative 


Only the stuttering rifles’ rapid rattle 
Can patter out their hasty orisons. 
(Anthem for Doomed Youth, 3) 


As Owen achieved closer control of his medium, perhaps during 1917, he 
wrote lines in which the patterns are both formally elaborate and striking. The 
intertwining subpatterns themselves are not always simple sequences, but are 
often interchanges (as above), i.e., exhibit transposition of their elements within 
different members; and sometimes a subpattern is itself made up of strands 
which knot up in the closing member or unknot as they proceed. 

For example, Greater Love contains two remarkable patterns, one of which 
has already been partly described: 


As the stained stones kissed by the English dead. 
Kindness... (2-3) 


and 
Cramps them in death’s extreme decrepitude. (12) 


The first may perhaps be analyzed into three main sequences: (a) a circumsyllabic 
pair followed by a strung-out third member—st-n st-n -st -n’n; (b) a tightening, 
d-bracketed pair -ynd -n d-d -yndn- (“stained stones ... dead ... Kindness”’); 
(c) an s-headed loosening pair (s)kis k is (s with two allotypes; “[stone]s kissed 
... Kindness’’). The formal elegance suggests the balance of some medieval 
Saint Sebastian composition, all suffering smoothed into the pattern. 

The second quotation above may be analyzed as follows: (a) an unknotting 
double-sequence kr-mp (-m) k’r-m kr-p, which both rubricates the syntax and 
illustrates kinesthetically the meaning of the words; (b) a knotting-up inter- 
change 7i’dé / / ik’r’ / / di / kré / i -d (“in death’s extreme decrepitude’’); (c) a 
simpler (jointed and tailed) interchange-pair r-m’s / (-m -s) / / s’r-m / (r-) 
(“cramps them in death’s extreme decrepitude’’); (d) a bracket 7’t’ty’d / /i/ / 
ity(tiw)d (“extreme decrepitude”) with modulation of the accented vowels and 
interchange of their position with the y-sound. Besides its connotative functions, 
the patterning here lends further impressiveness to the vaticinatory gravity of 
the poem’s general style, and confers authority on what was, for circa 1917, a 
quite unusual choice of words. 

The above is the last complex piece of typographical analysis that the reader 
will be asked to follow: other examples can be less minutely examined. However, 
in 


The mud that cracked on cheeks when wretches smiled. 

[War brought more glory to their eyes than blood] 

And gave their laughs more glee than shakes a child 
(Apologia pro Poemate meo, 2-4) 
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we have, besides obviously deliberate patterns in au-sounds and in g and I, 
the complicated (quasi-phonemic) pattern k k n tshiyks en etshi Ay ey iy n sheyks 
tshAy, which could be broken down into subpatterns. Cheeks / wretches / shakes 
is presumably an intentional echo-system—the choice of the word shakes is 
certainly not otherwise inevitable. The total pattern seems intended to support 
the typically Owenesque rhetoric; but perhaps the effect is a trifle forced. The 
octet of Hospital Barge at Cérisy is full of such patterns, rather too laboriously 
built up; there they function as sensuous depiction, but damage the verbal 
dignity. On the other hand, however consciously constructed, however Hop- 
kinsian in intricacy, the patterning only adds conviction to the following lines: 


Now rather thank I God there is no risk 
Of gravers scoring it with florid screed. 
Let my inscription be this soldier’s disc. 
(To my Friend (with an Identity Disc), 9-11) 


At the same time the interweaving of the scratchy consonants suggests the ab- 
horrent elaboration of the engraver’s work. 

Nevertheless, in Owen’s use of such knotting or interchanging patterns, the 
formal and often intricate music predominates over the “programmatically” 
connotative function, and frequently over the syntax-rubricating function. This 
music cannot be considered as mere decoration, nor does it usually have, as in 
Keats or Yeats or the symbolistes, quite the effect of an incantation. Had Owen 
survived he would no doubt have absorbed it more thoroughly into his system, 
and perhaps have employed it more sparingly but more tellingly. Its most com- 
mon effect in his verse is to impart a ceremonial, a liturgical, impressiveness to 
the poet’s words. 

Too often, however, this writer’s music and the manner of his message are as 
it were just perceptibly separated, like two glued surfaces which have failed to 
adhere. Under the extraordinary pressures and tensions of his wartime existence 
it is, of course, quite remarkable that he should have achieved, in very early 
manhood, as perfect a poetry as he did. Owen’s rarer complete fusion of words 
and sound (especially in parts of Insensibility) produces the true incantation, 
in which a mysterious Other can be sensed behind the scene described, and (recog- 
nizing and responding to the moment of truth) we experience directly ‘the bore- 
dom and the horror and the glory.”” We are no longer preached at by a prophet: 
we are there. 

Owen’s patterning is elaborate and ritualistic, but his poetic material is brutal 
or heroic; his treatments of this material are a set of experiments in different 
forms. With his Keatsian interest in the sensory and his intense compassion for 
his fellows, Owen often produces a very concrete picture, an almost parochial 
view closely fixed on the actual mud, the actual noises and smells, the actual 
neighbor with his problems and demands upon us. Even his more abstracted 
poems are often conceived in sensory metaphors with a diminishing effect: the 
war becomes a war of caterpillars, the meeting in Hades resembles one in a 
dugout. (This shut-in view is, of course, partly conditioned by trench warfare.) 
Or else, to gain detachment and universality, he calls in some purely human 
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“conceit,” as in Greater Love, or a mythological incident (Abraham and Isaac, 
Arthur in the barge). 

But in the following lines he evokes much of the more cosmic horror and 
mystery of war; and music fuses with statement: 


He sings along the march 
Which we march taciturn, because of dusk, 
The long, forlorn, relentless trend 
From larger day to huger night. 
(Insensibility, iv, 6-9) 


How is this evocation achieved? At the semantic and affective levels, by adjec- 
tives which release great reservoirs of emotion, and by the abstractness and 
vagueness of reference and syntax in trend, larger, huger. At the level of sound, 
first, by the regular, heavy, “iambic” rhythm; and secondly, by the accented 
syllables lengthened by nasals and led in by the alliterating L’s, with an impres- 
sive modulation of their vowels that culminates (line 9) in the impact of a 
spatially and kinesthetically expressive dissonance’® upon the repeated -ger, 
closing a remarkable train of interlocking short sequences and interchanges."* 

This rare widening-out of view is attempted more deliberately (and less musi- 
cally) in The End, e.g. “my titanic tears, the sea” (14). From this image of eternal 
and cosmic wrong we may go back to a similar vision in the completely “fused” 
lines: 


To pity and whatever moans in man 
Before the last sea and the hapless stars. 
(Insensibility, vi, 6-7) 


Here the phonetic pattern, with a tailed tight interchange (almost a complete 
switch) at the end (last sea, [hapless stars) is perfectly in tune; but it dovetails 
with a larger subpattern to which we shall return. An (earlier?) example of 
“fused” phonetic rhetoric, but in a sordidly “‘concrete” passage, is: 


when bones and the dead are smelt 
Under the mud where long ago they fell 
Mixed with the sour sharp odour of the shell 
(Cramped in That Funnelled Hole, 8-10) 


(already cited for another pattern). Here the component sounds of smelt are 


18 Larger, huger: cf. M. M. Macdermott, Vowel Sounds in Poetry (London, 1940), 89-90; 
both vowels could suggest vastness, activity, evil, grandeur, but [u:] or [wu] (one of Mac- 
dermott’s ‘‘deep-band’’ vowels) might suggest awe and brooding. According to Roman 
Jakobson, C. G. M. Fant and M. Halle, Preliminaries to Speech Analysis, 2nd printing 
(Massachusetts, 1952), 26-36, 43-4, the English /a/ phoneme has formants medially pitched 
and is acoustically ‘‘compact,’”? while the /u/ phoneme is non-compact and maximally 
“‘grave”’ (deep in pitch); but the synesthetic connotations they record (p. 36) do not take 
us very far here. The present writer suggests that in the poetic context ‘“‘compactness” 
(larger) implies energy, violence, extraversion, while non-compact “‘graveness” (huger) 
implies depth, darkness, mystery, and (as non-compact) rarefaction, loneliness, outer space. 
As to their kinesthetic associations, the vowel of ‘larger’? seems wide open and brutally 
insistent, while that of ‘“‘huger’’ seems hollow, secret, and profound. 

16 The rhyme-sequence in march, march, larger (ch/g as allotypes) is also important. 
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scattered about over the next two lines, interspersed with d, er-sounds, w-sounds, 
and sh. The patterning is difficult to analyze, but a powerful music is heard, 
in which we seem to experience something of the true horror of this “‘one of many 
mouths of Hell.” 

A much more simple patterning, in which an accentually “syncopated” vari- 
ant of Owen’s familiar m-n motif appears, produces a similar opening of doors in 
the mind: “Nor there if they yet mock what women meant”’ (The Send-Off, 14). 
The chief subpatterns are a switch-pair (or phonetic chiasmus) in m, w, the cir- 
cumsyllabic pair in m, n, and a vowel-glide modulation in the semi-rhyming pair 
they, there. 

Finally, in Insensibility, vi, 4-10, occurs a long subpattern which is easily 
missed among the members of the more striking m-n sequence there. The ele- 
ments are i-sounds,” p, broad o-like vowels, s-sounds, and ¢. The mysterious 
quiet sobbing and whispering of this subpattern’s earlier members prepares us 
for and (as elsewhere instanced above) gives authority to, Owen’s daring choice 
of a word, here that surprizing noun reciprocity: 


With paucity that never was simplicity. 

By choice they made themselves immune 

To pity and whatever moans in man 

Before the last sea and the hapless stars; 
Whatever mourns when many leave these shores; 
Whatever shares 

The eternal reciprocity of tears. 


Let us leave the local and particular, in order to reconsider general functions. 
Owen’s tendencies to use “short wu” assonance, and (in his “half-rhymes’’) cer- 
tain kinds of dissonance, have been claimed (see above) as expressions of his 
sense of the desert and disorder of war.’* But in every other way (except in such 
deliberately horrible or hopeless poems as The Show, The Sentry, or A Terre) the 
poet is continually trying to impose order and beauty on this abominable chaos. 
The verbal content of his poetry often consciously affirms the positive ‘love’ 
and heroism of the combatants, and as consciously opposes it to the horrors 
they endure and inflict, e.g.: ‘Kindness of wooed and wooer / Seems shame to 
their love pure” (Greater Love, 3-4); “I, too, saw God through mud . . . For power 
was on us as we slashed bones bare / Not to feel sickness or remorse of murder .. . 
I have made fellowships— / Untold of happy lovers . . . Bound with the bandage 
of the arm that drips...I have... Found peace where shell-storms spouted 
reddest spate” (Apologia pro Poemaie meo, i 1, ii 3-4, v 1, vi 3, vii 1, 4). At the 
same time, his rich internal patterning is itself a natural counter to bleak dis- 
order, being as we have said “elaborate and ritualistic.” 

We may say, then, that (once they had become a part of the poet, something 
more than a mere delightful device) these internal alliterative/assonant patterns, 
with their kinesthetic and musical shapefulness, function (like the verbal myth- 


17 Including the vowels of “‘sea,’”’ “‘tears,’’ etc., and several unaccented vowels which in 
America and among some British speakers, would tend to be pronounced [9]. W-sounds also 
enter into the patterning. 

18 Dissonance: Welland; see note 8. 
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opoeia) as a compensation, a counter-affirmation. As craftsmanship, they 
compensate for Owen’s discordant half-rhymes (Welland records how irregular 
and disconcerting these seemed to early critics). As creative art, they oppose 
the dissolving chaos of the war; for they support the heroic affirmations in his 
poetry, and probably helped (through their ordered satisfaction) to defend the 
poet himself against the disintegrative forces without. They form, as it were, a 
litany or charm against “panic and emptiness.’’?° 


19 Welland, RES (1950), 239. 
20 E. M. Forster, Howards End (London, 1944), chap. v, xix; 31, 169. 





AN ESSAY IN THE CRITICISM OF ARCHITECTURE 
DAVID WINFIELD 


In The Elements of Architecture Sir Henry Wotton, following Vitruvius, wrote 
that ‘Well building hath three conditions: commodity; firmness, and delight.” 
It has been pointed out by Geoffrey Scott in The Architecture of Humanism that 
while it is the architect’s job to combine these three conditions, it must be the 
task of the critic to treat them as three separate elements. To erect a building it is 
only necessary to consider the first two conditions; Commodity, which is fitness 
for purpose, and Firmness, which is structural efficiency. The third, Delight, is 
the aesthetic consideration, and it is this which, according to the most simple 
definition distinguishes building from architecture, and makes a building con- 
structed for some practical purpose into a work of art. There are many possible 
ways of solving a particular problem of building and satisfying the necessities 
of Commodity and Firmness, and so in the last resort, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, the architect must fall back upon an aesthetic preference. 

The peculiar medley of contradiction and half truth which still pervades 
architectural criticism, despite the thorough analysis of Geoffrey Scott, is still 
attributable to the same causes which he analyzed, namely the confusion of 
material, moral, intellectual, and aesthetic considerations. The confusion con- 
tinues because it is easy to indulge in generalized criticism or adulation of a 
building in terms of its cost, its social background and implications, and the 
purpose of the architect; it is much more difficult to consider a building on its 
fitness for purpose alone, or on its structural merits, or as a work of art. 

The first of Sir Henry Wotton’s three conditions, ‘Commodity,’ is the concern 
of the historian of architecture. Architecture was never created in a social, 
economic, or religious void. It was all created in response to the needs of society, 
and the task of the historian of architecture is to place a building in its historical 
setting and analyze the form which it took. Such a task has been accomplished 
extremely well by Professor Wittkower in Architectural Principles in the Age of 
Humanism. When the historian has analyzed the form which a building took he 
may explain why people liked a particular style of building at a particular time; 
and then perhaps continue to the second of the conditions of “Well Building,” 
that of ‘Firmness.’ This, at least in its historical aspect, is a simple question: 
whether, if the building was meant to be permanent, it is still standing and 
usable? 

The last of these three considerations, ‘Delight,’ is the only one which provides 
a basis for establishing standards by which to judge buildings of different styles, 
for methods of building change and purposes become obsolete, but man continues 
to delight in those manifestations of the human spirit which, for want of any 
better definition, we must call works of art. The dangers of the aesthetic ap- 
proach are twofold. First in importance is the limited appreciation of various 
styles of architecture which is possible for one individual; whether or not ec- 
lecticism be desirable, it is certain that every critic has a preference for a par- 
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ticular style, and this is likely to lessen his ability to appreciate other styles. 
Second is the danger of being carried off by the subtle temptations of pure 
theorizing into the arid deserts of aesthetic philosophy where such awkward 
manifestations of the human spirit as individual works of art can seldom flourish 
and cause disturbance. But the aesthetic approach is the only possible basis for 
@ criticism which can allow comparison of buildings of different styles, and in 
making comparisons possible it may perhaps provide a clue to that common 
denominator of formal arrangement which lies at the basis of all great 
architecture. 

It allows us freedom from all the wearisome infinity of irrelevant details by 
which so many critics cover up their lack of comprehension of what architecture 
is; and it allows us freedom from all the social implications which accrue around 
a building and obscure consideration of the thing itself. It is, of course, if I may 
write paradoxically for a moment, necessary to know something of the historical 
and social background of architecture. But what is important and more difficult 
is to go beyond this and consider the architecture itself. This may seem obvious 
but it is worth emphasizing since many books which purport to deal with archi- 
tecture do in fact only discuss social and historical questions connected with it. 
Burke put forward the theory that the beauty of a work of art lay in the quality 
of the associations which it evoked, and in The Seven Lamps of Architecture 
Ruskin says: “It has been my endeavour to show in the preceding pages how 
every form of noble architecture is in some sort the embodiment of the Polity, 
Life, History, and religious faith of nations,” thus providing a practical example 
for this type of criticism. Nevertheless, despite the irrelevance to our purpose of 
Ruskin’s preoccupation with the social implications of architecture, he did 
realize many of the basic essentials of the art, and the first of these is the ma- 
terials which it uses, namely: Mass, Space, Line, and Color. Geoffrey Scott, who 
rightly criticized Ruskin’s critical method, comes to the same conclusion that he 
did on the materials, and he phrases it thus: “Architecture, simply and immedi- 
ately perceived, is a combination, revealed through light and shade, of spaces, of 
masses, and of lines.” 

It may be objected at this point that we have reduced architecture to a state 
indistinguishable from that of sculpture since both have as their materials, mass, 
space, and line, revealed through light and shade, which is the element of color; 
that we have in fact come to the same conclusion as Ruskin who says ‘There 
are only two fine arts possible to the human race, sculpture and painting; what 
we call architecture is only the association of these in noble masses, or the placing 
of them in fit places.”” Only we have come to it by different ways. 

There is no answer to the charge that treating of architecture from an aesthetic 
viewpoint, which is to treat of it as an abstract art, means removing the differ- 
ence between architecture and sculpture, but I do not think that this matters. 
The difference is after all, only one of words, and more important than the tradi- 
tional differentiation of the fine arts by material is their objective classification 
into types of Effect; as abstract or representational art. There is a greater kinship 
of Effect between a building by Corbusier, a painting by Mondrian or Ben 
Nicolson, and a sculpture by Gabo, than there is between the works of these 
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artists and that of any other artist who is producing orthodox representational 
art in the same medium. In the first case comparison is possible because the artists 
are concerned with the relationship of abstract forms; in the second case it is 
not possible because the only thing common to both is the use of the same 
materials and this does not provide a basis for comparison but only for demonstra- 
tion of the different effects which may be achieved with the materials. A further 
argument for disregarding the confusion of architecture with sculpture which 
follows from aesthetic criticism is that the two, and indeed painting as well, have 
always been used in conjunction to achieve a unified impression and therefore 
must be criticized in terms of the unified effect and not as separate elements. 

Given, then, this basis of the materials of architecture, Mass, Space, Line and 
Color, we must next decide what is common, if anything, in the use of them in 
all the great styles. Ruskin tried to do this in The Seven Lamps of Architecture, 
where he set out to find “Those large principles of right which are applicable to 
every stage and style of it” and “Laws which, based upon man’s nature, not upon 
his knowledge, may possess so far the unchangeableness of the one as that 
neither the increase nor the imperfection of the other may be able to assault or 
invalidate them.” Geoffrey Scott, in a later age when principles were not the 
fashion, calls this ruling power over the materials ‘““Coherence.”’ Corbusier, in a 
still later and even more enlightened era, calls it simply ‘The Plan.” Ruskin 
found only the justification of his beloved Gothic, and even that on a muddled 
basis. Scott, advancing more warily, produced a clear but debatable basis for 
Humanist Architecture, but it only led him to a condemnation of Gothic nearly as 
absurd as was Ruskin’s grand denunciation of the Renaissance and Classicism. 
Corbusier, proclaiming, in his own dogmatic fashion, that the Styles were a lie, 
did manage to find some common factors in the acknowledged great buildings 
of various styles. But Towards a New Architecture isa polemical book bya poetical 
architect and leaves us no clear definitions but a compound of fine phrases and 
exciting aphorisms. 

How, then, are we to find some more precise and detailed enlargement of 
“Principles of Right,’’ “Coherence,” and “Plan”? I think that this is only pos- 
sible by a classification of forms according to their effects. In other words it is 
only possible by ignoring any stylistic detail and concentrating on the common 
effect which the arrangement of the forms of great buildings of different styles 
have upon the onlooker. These common effects, though possibly manifest in 
other ways, are most obvious when they take the form of stationary mass, or 
when they convey the impression of movement. There are four categories of 
simple effects experienced by the onlooker; and other effects are achieved by com- 
bining and complicating the simple categories and using them in conjunction 
with each other in the same building. 

First there are those buildings which convey the simple impression of being 
at rest; they are comprehendible at a glance and are complete and perfect forms 
which satisfy at once and without further enquiry. The first and most obvious 
examples of this are the Ziggurats, or Step Pyramids, and the pyramids proper, 
formed of a simple geometric figure, the triangle, and built on a rectangular 
ground plan; they are satisfying because they achieve a simple effect, that of an 
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ordered mass resting motionless on the surface of the earth. It has become the 
fashion to decry them as works of art, but let us not be tempted to do this for 
they stand for us as the earliest surviving and still the greatest examples of ab- 
stract form created by Man. Their simplicity is no argument against them; it 
is, on the contrary, their strength. The universal appreciation of them and their 
continuing effect upon people is inexplicable unless we refer it to some common 
mental satisfaction produced by these simple shapes. After Egypt, the Roman 
Triumphal arches continue the simple and powerful effect of a mass at rest, 
though this is complicated by the rhythm of their stylistic decoration. We can 
see it in the fagades of some of the early Renaissance Palaces of Florence and 
Rome with their massive rustications and mouldings, and it appears in our time 
in the great rectangular blocks of flats resting inert on the ground, or with some 
refinement of the Effect, they belie their weight by having a ground floor of 
columns only, and appear to float at rest above the ground. This first category 
of forms at rest, then, recurs at different times, and it is an effect which is achieved 
primarily by the use of simple masses, and is concerned with exteriors only. 

The second effect I have called “Directed Movement,’ and it relies primarily 
upon the use of Line. It first occurs in the great columned halls of Babylon and 
Egypt whose appearance we can only conjecture from the reconstructions of the 
archaeologists, but which may have given a similar effect to that achieved by 
the columned cistern of Yere Batan built by Justinian at Constantinople. In 
these halls the eye is directed by the repeated lines of the columns, and this 
effect recurs with the exteriors of the rectangular columned temples of Greece 
and Rome, with the interiors of early Christian basilicas, in particular those of 
Ravenna, with Romanesque cathedrals, and pre-eminently in Gothic cathedrals. 
In all of these examples there is a sense of movement, and by movement I mean 
not, of course, the actual movement of the building, but the arrangement of 
forms in such a way that they make a demand upon the onlooker either to move 
himself in relation to them, or to stay still and let his eyes move. In the case of 
Directed Movement, the effect is first by means of the parallel succession of lines 
to make the eye move, and then to persuade the onlooker to walk down the 
vista provided and view it from a different position. But the important effect is 
the initial one, that of catching the eye and carrying it forward. Both the interior 
and exterior of the Gothic Cathedral achieve this, but the effect is most striking 
in the interior where columns and vaulting all draw the eye forward to the East 
end of the nave or the High Altar. This is a type of effect best obtained by rec- 
tangular planning, and the naves of St. Peter’s at Rome, and St. Paul’s are ex- 
amples of this, but I want to discuss them in a later section. We can see the same 
thing achieved purely by abnormal length in the Long Galleries of Elizabethan 
mansions, and, incidentally, a clever counteraction of this in Adam’s interior 
decoration of the Long Gallery of Syon House. And lastly it occurs in a vertical 
instead of horizontal emphasis in the skyscrapers of New York. 

The third effect I have called “Free Movement” and it depends primarily 
upon the moulding of mass in relation to space, and does not use line unless it 
be in a form connected with the circle. In this category come the amphitheaters 
of Greece and Rome, the Coliseum at Rome, and the Hippodrome at Constan- 
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tinople. The first great examples which survive complete are the Pantheon at 
Rome and Hagia Sophia at Constantinople and with the interiors of these 
buildings, in contrast to the clear articulation of Directed Movement, there is 
no definite focal movement and the eye of the onlooker can travel freely over the 
surfaces of the building. Indeed it has to travel freely before the shapes can be 
comprehended and their plan appreciated. As one goes from the relatively small 
door of the Narthex of Hagia Sophia into the church, the impression given is 
that of a vast and bewildering space which only begins to become coherent and 
organized after the eye has wandered freely for a while from dome to apse and 
from the galleries down over the marble-faced walls to the columns rising from 
the floor to meet this great mass of masonry and hold it in equilibrium. The 
spatial arrangement would have been easier to follow when the furnishings and 
schemes of decoration were intact, but the ultimate impression was no different, 
as the contemporary account of Procopius shows. The Orthodox churches of 
Greek Cross or cross-in-square plan all come into the category of Free Movement 
and the logical conclusion of this effect is reached in one of the four chapels which 
make up the Patriarchate of Pec in Serbia. There, in a small church of Greek 
Cross plan and with Byzantine cupola all mouldings of any kind have been 
eliminated and the dome, instead of resting on column and capital or abacus is 
supported by four square supports which run freely out of the pendentives of 
the cupola with no arrest of the fiow of the masses. The whole is supported from 
what might seem to be a fluidity verging upon collapse by the fact that every 
available space is covered with fresco, and the divisions of the fresco supply that 
minimum of line necessary to give an appearance of stability. In Gothic architec- 
ture the chapter houses of Salisbury, Westminster, and York perhaps provide 
examples, but Free Movement is not a common characteristic of Gothic, where 
the linear emphasis tends always to organization rather than freedom. Later 
there are the domes of St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s, and the interiors of Wren’s 
churches of St. Stephen Walbrook and St. Mary Abchurch, together with St. 
Antholin and St. Benet Fink which have been destroyed. Of contemporary archi- 
tecture, the columned hall of the Johnson Wax Building by Frank Lloyd Wright, 
provides the finest example, together with the exterior of Aalto’s Senior Dormi- 
tory Building for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Lastly there is the category of ‘“Dynamic Movement” by which I mean a type 
of moulding of Space which includes the spectator in its plan, and by the or- 
ganization of forms makes it necessary for him to walk about and explore different 
views before he can comprehend the effect of the building. This effect is achieved 
accidentally in Gothic churches when the onlooker walks off the main axis upon 
which the church is built, and occasional irregular and intriguing vistas 
of columns open up, inviting further investigation, but it is not continuous for 
as often as not he arrives back on the main axis and the columns assume their 
proper regular order. 

Town-planning always relies upon this dynamic relationship between onlooker 
and buildings for its effect, and there are among many other examples of this, 
the Acropolis; Bath as built by the Woods; in particular the Royal Crescent and 
Circus, the Square of St. Mark at Venice; and finally the layout of the South 
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Bank Exhibition. The Bauhaus, built by Gropius, and the interior of the Royal 
Festival Hall in London are two among many modern examples where the 
various parts of the building flow into each other rather than giving the im- 
pression of separate units. In all of these cases either the relationship of the indi- 
vidual buildings to each other, or the interior plan of the building itself cannot be 
understood without walking about and obtaining many different views which, if 
the plan is good, will finally come together to leave a satisfying and unified effect. 
The essential feature of this type of plan is the dynamic relationship which neces- 
sitates the onlooker ceasing to be an onlooker and makes him an active agent 
in achieving the required effect. 

With these four basic effects, I want in conclusion to consider briefly three 
buildings which successfully combine them and two which fail to do so. In central 
Germany there are two churches close to each other on the valley of the River 
Main: Bamberg Cathedral which is Romanesque and Gothic, and the Baroque 
pilgrimage church of Vierzehnheiligen designed by Neumann which both provide 
examples of successful combination. The first, Bamberg Cathedral, has by virtue 
of the repetition of its columns and mouldings Directed Movement, but the plan 
provides an impression of static mass; for the east and west ends are symmetrical, 
both ending in a rounded apse, and the plan of the church is that of a short 
rectangle with the middle of the nave at a low level, and two identical high flights 
of steps leading to each apse. By this means the first effect is of movement up 
the columns to the vaulting and along to an apse, but the eye does not stop 
there and is compelled away from the apse, down into the low center of the 
nave, along to the other apse, up again to the vaulting, and finally back to the 
low central nave. Thus the first effect is of Directed Movement, but this is not 
final, and the ultimate effect is of static mass held in equilibrium; it is not the 
calm restfulness of the pyramids, but a dramatic tension created by great equal 
forces, each opposing the other and fused thereby into a single whole. 

Neumann’s church of Vierzehnheiligen exhibits many complications in its 
spatial arrangement of three oval shapes for the nave and two circles for the 
transepts, but primarily it represents a fusion of directed and free movement. As 
with Bamberg, the first journey of the eye is up the columns, and then along to 
the High Altar. But when the onlooker has accomplished this, he realizes that 
he has missed something and comes back to begin the journey again more care- 
fully. This time his eye will travel up the columns and find instead of the expected 
termination in vault and forward movement, a profusion of light plasterwork 
decoration and painting which is accomplished in such a fashion that it disperses 
the thrust of the column. The eye is left wandering freely over the vault of one of 
the ovals of which the church is composed, and then goes on to the others to 
repeat the process. The Directed Movement is further arrested by a striking 
circular altar standing free in the middle of the nave, and the composition is 
prevented from becoming five separate effects by the unification of nave and 
transepts in four warped-plane binding arches which meet at the center of the 
crossing in a prominent roof boss. There are many other refinements of the idea 
of movement at Vierzehnheiligen but it is basically an example of the fusion of 
Free and Directed Movement; as with Bamberg it is an impression of Directed 
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Movement that comes first, and this is then modified and dispersed into a final 
effect of Free Movement. 

Of the failures to combine these simple effects, there are two well-known and 
obvious examples in this country. These are the cathedrals of Ely and St. Paul. 
I am not condemning everything about these two buildings as bad, but only the 
particular aspects of them which are relevant here. At Ely there is a grand di- 
rected movement down the nave to the east end and altar screen; but interrupt- 
ing this movement at the crossing of the transepts there is Prior Crauden’s 
magnificent tour de force, the Octagon, and here there is not, as with Bamberg 
and Vierzehnheiligen an eventual fusion of effect, but a definite clash which is not 
reconciled. The nave by itself would be impressive were it not interrupted by 
what from the west end seems a meaningless gap. And the Octagon would be a 
supreme achievement were it given the four short equal arms at its base which it 
needs as support. The transepts provide a perfect support to concentrate the eye 
on the Octagon, but the length of nave and choir when standing under the 
Octagon dispersesits effect of a powerful upward thrust out intothe lantern above 
and the skies beyond. Ely is thus an example of the clash of two directed move- 
ments which cannot be reconciled, for the one spoils the other. 

St. Paul’s is an example of the clash of directed and free movement, with 
results which detract from both. The nave with its fine classic columns and 
vaults provides a stately and slow, but nevertheless firm movement towards the 
east end and the high altar. But at the crossing there is a vast space opening up, 
the significance of which cannot be perceived by the onlooker at the west end. 
When he moves forward and comes to a point where he can see the great dome in 
its entirety, then there is a sense of free and flowing movement, supported, as at 
Ely, by the two short transepts, but failing in a unified grand effect because of the 
length of nave and choir. The reason for the failure is in both St. Paul’s and Ely 
the cruciform plan necessitated by the liturgical demand of the church, and 
this unsatisfying solution of the space at the crossing occurs in a less obvious way 
in almost all churches of this type. Michelangelo’s original plan for St. Peter’s was 
that of a symmetrical cross with the dome as the central feature, and one of 
Wren’s designs for St. Paul’s shows a church with central plan. But as they exist 
at present, both have failed in their interiors, and from certain angles as exterior 
compositions because of the disproportionate length of the distance from dome 
to main fagade; though the failure is not so striking at St. Paul’s where Wren 
built the two lanterns of the fagade to shorten the sense of detachment. 

One of the few churches of cruciform plan to combine with some success the 
effect of directed with free movement is Palladio’s church of Il Redentore at 
Venice. There the unification is achieved by filling up a part of the crossing arch 
with a bay on each side of it corresponding in height to the nave arcade, each bay 
having two niches, the one above the other. The chancel and apse are narrowed 
to the width of the filled up crossing arch, and are thus narrower than the nave. 
The pause between nave and crossing is further emphasized by steps up to the 
crossing from the nave, an example of the use of steps in regulating spatial ar- 
rangement which it is interesting to compare with the steps of Bamberg. Thus 
in Il Redentore there is continuity of directed movement through the crossing 
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to the apse. There are also two effects of free movement in the nave itself, and 
again under the dome, provided by the partial blocking of the nave at 
the crossing. 

There are, then, four types of simple effect connected with form and the im- 
pression of movement and each of them recurs in the styles of different periods 
and is likely to recur in the future. There are a great many complications of 
effect which have not been discussed and all of the buildings which I have men- 
tioned exhibit features which I have had to leave out as irrelevant to the main 
purpose of this essay. But the complications of effect can all be derived from the 
four basic types of mass in repose, directed movement, free movement, and 
dynamic movement. 

The purpose of this enquiry, as I have said above, was to find some common 
denominators of formal arrangement which occur in different styles, and which 
might correspond to, or act as a substitute for, Ruskin’s ‘Large principles of 
Right,’ Scott’s ‘Coherence’; and Corbusier’s ‘Plan.’ The functions of the critic 
of architecture are to judge the extent to which an architect has succeeded in 
satisfying the three conditions of ‘Well building” stated by Sir Henry Wotton. 
In judging ‘Delight,’ the aesthetic value of a building, he must explain the con- 
clusions which he arrives at; but in the last resort his judgment must remain 
subjective, and therefore inexplicable until we have a more precise knowledge 
of the psychological effect of the arrangement of mass, space, and line upon the 
mind, and of the workings of our sense of sight. Nevertheless an understanding 
of the common effects recurring in different styles may help to reduce or at least 
restrain the subjective element in architectural criticism, and thereby to lessen 
the confusion into which it has fallen. Aesthetic criticism need not, as its associa- 
tions lead us to expect, be of interest only to the rarefied intellect of the high- 
brow; it can help anyone interested and willing to escape from the deadening 
effect upon the senses of the ugly buildings seen in everyday life, to a better 
appreciation of good architecture when he comes across it. These common effects 
provide a basis from which to judge buildings of different styles on their aesthetic 
merits alone; furthermore, they allow freedom from all the cramping detail of 
historical fact and the more debatable realms of social theorizing in connection 
with architecture. The aesthetic method, in fact, allows us to treat of architecture 
as an art, and on the basis of formal effects we can build some standards by which 
to judge it as an art. 





SOME NOTES CONCERNING THE AESTHETIC AND 
THE COGNITIVE 


HENRY DAVID AIKEN 


I 


There are, I suppose, times when all of us are so afflicted with what Mr. Pass- 
more has called “the dreariness of aesthetics” that we yearn to pull down the 
disgusting old house on Queer Street by main force and start over again, cleanly 
and freely, to construct a scheme sufficiently commodious to accommodate 
our talk about the arts. To be forever faced with the foolish little paradoxes 
and the imponderable little questions which traditional aesthetics has foisted 
upon us is a dispiriting prospect, and no one could reasonably be charged with 
impiety if, in desperation, he simply consigned the categories of aesthetics to 
limbo. Yet, at bottom, dreariness is always due to some form of poverty. It is 
worth asking, therefore, whether our troubles are due so much to the concepts 
of aesthetics themselves as to our inability, or unwillingness, to relate them di- 
rectly to our actual encounters with works of art rather than to the a priori 
categories of some misbegotten theory of knowledge or meaning. My impression 
is that if we do not lay upon them too heavy a burden of philosophical precon- 
ception, the concepts of aesthetics may be rendered sufficiently serviceable 
for our purposes. 

It was in this spirit that I made some suggestions, a few years ago, concerning 
the aesthetic relevance of belief.! I was aware that some would think my use of 
the term “aesthetic” unduly broad, and that some would also cavil at my at- 
tempt to formulate a generic idea underlying the term “‘belief’’ which would 
apply not only to beliefs that are expressed in words but also to pre-linguistic 
forms of expectation, anticipation, and commitment. My justification was that 
the ordinary use of the word “aesthetic” already permits the range of applica- 
tion I proposed for it, and that although the ordinary use of the word “belief” 
may not be so broad as my interpretation would suggest, the analogy between 
verbally expressed beliefs and non-verbal anticipatory sets is so close and so 
illuminating that no great harm would be done by my extension of its range of 
application. At all events, my aim was to direct attention as forcibly as I could 
to levels of intrinsic significance in the arts which, as I thought, had been un- 
duly neglected by most of my contemporaries. If I could do this, then it didn’t 
much matter whether I had slightly stretched the use of a pair of terms whose 
normal ranges of application are wide and flexible enough to suggest and per- 
haps even to encourage what might be the still wider use I had for them. 

I am still prepared to defend, whether in these or in other terms, the essen- 
tial theses of my earlier essay. If nothing more, they provide a wholesome anti- 
dote to the unduly heavy doses of sensationalism, emotivism, and misapplied 
semantics that we have recently been asked to swallow. Yet one’s perspectives 
change, and I now find it more convenient to state my case in a different way 


1Cf. my ‘“‘The Aesthetic Relevance of Belief,” JAAC IX, 4. (June 1951), 301-315. 
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which does not expose me to the charge of manhandling the term “belief.” 
I now see, moreover, the desirability of placing the problem in a somewhat 
wider context which includes the whole issue of the aesthetic relevance of the 
cognitive in a sense of the latter term which encompasses but is not restricted 
to belief. The relevance of belief, in any important sense, cannot be successfully 
defended unless the distinctively cognitive meanings of symbols have already 
been granted aesthetic relevance. For if the more general thesis is disallowed from 
the outset, then the more limited one becomes automatically untenable. 

My earlier essay was mainly positive in its intent; it contained only a very 
schematic and limited rebuttal of my opponents’ views. Strategically this left 
me somewhat vulnerable to the inevitable charge of question-begging—not 
that this bothered me too much, since every discourse must beg some question 
or it can never make a beginning. Yet something more can be done to discomfit 
the opposition. On this occasion, therefore, it will be desirable to consider in 
some detail several important types of argument which have been proposed 
against the aesthetic relevance of cognitive meanings and beliefs. My more 
positive ideas will here be allowed to emerge contextually. 


It 


The first case against the aesthetic relevance of cognition derives from a 
doctrine which I shall call ‘“‘aesthetic sensationalism.” Its vogue, although still 
considerable, has perhaps passed its zenith. We will find, however, that in one 
form or another it underlies other positions that initially appear to approach 
the topic with different models in view. 

It is the contention of aesthetic sensationalism that the aesthetic irrelevance 
of the cognitive follows analytically from the very meanings of the terms in- 
volved. The “‘aesthetic,” so it is said, refers exclusively to sensuous presentations 
immediately “given’’ in experience and to the mode of awareness required for 
the apprehension of such presentations. Cognition, on the other hand, is taken 
to involve by definition the mediation of symbols. It is not a form of imr sdiate 
awareness, but rather a mediated “taking account” involving a symbolic dis- 
cursus in which attention is directed away from the sensuous surface of the sign 
design to some ulterior “object” signified by the latter. 

There is little or no justification for so narrow an interpretation of the aes- 
thetic. The etymology of the term, which proves nothing in any case, suggests 
perceiving as well as sensing. But since the beginning of its modern use, even 
this more extended sense of the term has never been consistently adhered to. 
It was construed by the father of our sorrows, Baumgarten, to refer to some- 
thing called “sensuous knowledge” and not to sensing merely as such. It was 
also closely associated by him and his successors with the concepts of the beauti- 
ful and the artistic. Even Kant, who in the first Critique used it to refer to sense 
perception, employed it later in the third Critique to refer to judgments of the 
beautiful in art and in nature. Hegel used it somewhat more narrowly than Kant 
to refer to the beautiful in art alone, and for better or worse, his usage has fre- 
quently prevailed in subsequent discourses on art. Gradually the term has come 
into more general use, and if Webster is to be trusted, it is now normally taken 
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to refer primarily to any appreciation of the beautiful in nature or in art, with 
no qualification that this must be restricted to sensuous presentations. 

It is not hard to see why the general usage of the term should have taken this 
course. As a synonym for “sensation” or “perception” the word would be re- 
dundant. As such its currency would be difficult to explain, since if what we wish 
to talk about is sensation, perception, pleasure, or attention (the words which 
analysts most commonly identify with the aesthetic), other simpler and clearer 
expressions are already at our disposal. What was wanted is a term that could 
be used in a general way to refer to appreciations of beauty of all types and on 
all levels of experience. 

In this connection it is worth noting that through its associations with the 
beautiful and the artistic the word “aesthetic” has acquired, in certain contexts, 
a somewhat laudatory or honorific meaning which could not easily be accounted 
for had its etymological sense remained dominant. It stands, indeed, to the 
admired and to the enjoyed in a relation not unlike that in which the desirable 
stands to the desired and the preferable to the preferred. Hence the effect of 
laying down “definitions” equating it with “sensuous surface” or with what 
C. I. Lewis so masterfully calls ‘the primordial empirical given” is not so much 
to stake out an area for investigation as to redirect our attitudes of admiration 
and our judgments of artistic praise and blame to the sensuous features of works 
of art. Such a definition does not so much provide a clue to the meaning of ‘‘the 
aesthetic” as it tacitly lays down a critical standard of artistic relevance which 
undermines our interest in and admiration for the representational and intel- 
lectual features of works of art. The more widely it is accepted, the more para- 
doxical become such phrases as “intellectual beauty” and “moral beauty,” 
and the more questionable become those persistent and apparently inescapable 
forms of artistic commendation which praise works of art, on occasion, in terms 
of their “credibility” or ‘‘sense of reality.” 

These paradoxes and questions are morally and critically important precisely 
because they lay open to the charge of vulgarity, philistinism, and confusion of 
values anyone whose praise of a work of art is in any way justified by reference 
to its conceptual or representational meanings or to the beliefs, implicit or ex- 
plicit, to which it exposes us. Theoretically, however, the doctrine is interesting 
only as a piece of persuasive definition. It does not begin to provide a unifying 
concept in terms of which we may adequately characterize the full range of what 
we admire in contemplating works of art. On the contrary, it violates a sound 
and serviceable usage, while at the same time leaving isolated those intrinsic 
values of art whose expression and appreciation involve the conceptual powers 
that are the product of the learning process. It creates, in short, a tension be- 
tween criticism and appreciation which is as harmful to the authority of the 
one as it is to the satisfactions of the other. 


Tit 


The second case against the aesthetic relevance of the cognitive derives from 
a doctrine which I shall call “aesthetic perceptualism.” According to it, the 
aesthetic is to be conceived as the “self-motivated and self-gratifying exercise 
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of perception.”’ Now since perception, in the ordinary sense, is obviously a form 
of cognition entailing, through the mediation of natural signs, the apprehension 
of things not “given” in sensation, it might be thought that perceptualism auto- 
matically allows for the aesthetic relevance of cognition on at least one level. 
Moreover, since, as Russell and others have frequently remarked, perceptions 
normally embody pre-verbal beliefs or acceptances, it might be supposed that 
perceptualism also grants the aesthetic relevance of belief. And so indeed it 
would be if perceptualisms always meant what they say. Unfortunately the 
doctrine has been afflicted with tenacious ambiguities in its usual formulations 
which have appeared to entail precisely the opposite conclusion. It is these 
ambiguities which I wish to expose in this portion of the paper. 

As commonly stated the perceptualist theory runs something like this: Only 
that which is immediately perceived may be granted aesthetic relevance; but 
the “objects” apprehended in cognition are not so perceived; by definition 
cognition involves a conceptual discursus which directs attention away from 
the symbol which is immediately apprehended to an object which is not; hence 
cognition, and the sign processes involved in cognition, are aesthetically irrele- 
vant. Here is a tissue of confusions and equivocations. Some of them I will 
reserve for comment in later portions of the paper; for the present I wish to 
direct attention to the slippery phrases “immediately perceive,” “immediately 
apprehend,” and “given.” 

Now it is plain that perceptualism has been formulated with a certain critical 
animus in view. It is a good animus which is widely shared by critics and lovers 
of the arts who neither know nor care about aesthetics. Speaking for this group, 
the perceptualist insists upon the irrelevance of every idea, every belief, every 
association, and every feeling which distract us from the work of art itself or 
which reduce our sensitivity to its inherent values. Everyone has been bemused 
by sentimental associations when listening to music. Such associations, however 
agreeable in themselves, divert our attention from the music and thereby jeopar- 
dize our enjoyment and appreciation of it. They are, therefore, aesthetically 
irrelevant to the quality and to the value of the music. Everyone has also been 
victimized by the pride of learning which interferes with the authority of the 
lines of a poem as we read them. Since man is the curious animal, contextual 
information has an interest, quite apart from any power it may have to illu- 
minate the beauty of a poem. But unless it can be funded back by the recreative 
imagination into our awareness of the poem itself, it is, at the least, aesthetically 
irrelevant to its artistic quality and value. Every lover of truth has at times been 
the victim of what fallacy-mongers might call ‘“‘the fallacy of misplaced veracity.” 
On such occasions we are so busy asserting ourselves and so diligent in the rais- 
ing of wrong-headed questions that we never give the winged-horse a chance to 
get off the ground. Who really cares whether there is or could be such an in- 
credible creature as Little Aggie or Prince Mishkin? The fiction’s the thing; and 
to this questions of truth-value are irrelevant. 

All this the perceptualist recognizes; and he seeks to express his profoundly 
important insight by the dark saying that anything aesthetic must be immedi- 
ately perceived, and that what is not so perceived is aesthetically irrelevant to 
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our experience of any object. But unhappily the saying misleads him. For con- 
sider: the only significant thing which the qualifying adjective “immediate” 
adds to the noun “perception,” in its aesthetic employment, is the condition 
that in relation to any aesthetic object, relevant perceptions must remain close 
to its primary structure and texture, and this for the reason that when we de- 
part from them the power of the object to move and to please eludes us. Here, 
in short, the qualifying adjective “immediate” has simply the force of ‘‘close.”’ 
This is certainly a decent and permissible use of the term which, as Webster 
tells us, means, in its primary sense, “near rather than far; not distant or sepa- 
rated in time or space.’”’ Unfortunately it has been frequently confused with 
another and very different sense of “immediate” which, whatever its importance 
for the theory of knowledge, is simply obfuscating when transferred to aesthe- 
tics. In this sense “immediate” means “‘not mediated.” In this sense, of course, 
no ordinary perceptions are immediate; in this sense no response involving the 
mediation of signs, whether natural or conventional, could be regarded as im- 
mediate. A perception that involved no element of learning and hence no ele- 
ment of symbolic mediation would be, at best, only a form of sensation. Such 
perceptions we call “sense perceptions”; we do not call them “immediate per- 
ceptions.”” When we perceive any object or any likeness of any object whatever, 
however immediate to our aesthetic concerns such a perception may be, what 
we are aware of or taking account of in the perceptual act is never just an un- 
mediated sense-datum, sense-impression, or image. What it is can at best only 
be made out in terms of the mediating references of the sense-impressions in- 
volved. In this second sense of the term, therefore, the thesis that nothing is 
aesthetically relevant save what is “immediately perceived” reduces at once to 
the doctrine of aesthetic sensationalism which we already have considered. 

The fundamental source of the equivocation which I have tried to expose is 
to be found in those theories of knowledge and meaning which, in their search 
for something which, as they say, is incorrigibly, unassailably “given,” i.e., 
something that may function as unimpugnable evidence for the truth or proba- 
bility of factual statements, have unwittingly vacillated between the two senses 
in which any “perceivable” might be said to be immediate. Such theories of 
knowledge, wishing to apply the ritual of Cartesian doubt to all beliefs for which 
the evidence is indirect, have taken this to mean that no act of awareness in- 
volving “interpretation” or the “mediation of signs” could possibly count as 
direct or immediate evidence in any sense. Certainly this is mistaken. All com- 
pact with this error is the corresponding failure to distinguish between something 
which may be said to be “given” in experience in the sense of “unquestionable” 
or “indubitable” and that which is “given’’ in the sense of “‘assumed”’ or “taken 
for granted.” But plainly many things that are “given” in the second sense 
are not given in the first, and vice versa. 

Transferred to the domain of aesthetics, these confusions and equivocations 
have played havoc. It is often maintained, and I do not wish at this point to 
place it in question, that the aesthetic interest, as distinct from the interest in 
knowledge or truth, is an unquestioning attitude which takes for granted, in 
contemplative fashion, much that the scientist or the philosopher would find 
problematic or doubtful. In the contemplative mood, all questions are, for the 
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nonce, put aside; probabilities are no longer weighed, nor truths defended and 
errors exposed. In the scientific or philosophic frame of mind, on the other hand, 
the reverse is true. But what does this imply to our present purpose? Does it 
matter that the “givens” which concern us aesthetically must have run the 
gamut of Cartesian doubt, or, to vary the figure, be run through the wringer 
of disinterpretation? Not at all. We need not thus demean what we perceive 
(or understand) in contemplating a work of art in order to exclude the question- 
able irrelevancies which, if allowed their head, would destroy our contemplative 
poise. 

I take it, then, that there is no reason of much deeper significance than the 
possibility of punning on the word “immediate” to inhibit the perceptualist 
from acknowledging, at the perceptual level, the aesthetic relevance of the non- 
immediacies of cognition or even of belief. The importance, for critical theory, 
of acknowledging a dividing line between those aesthetic immediacies which are 
relevant to appreciation of a work of art and the vagrant associations of idea 
and feeling which are not can be made out without forcing us back upon the 
self-denying ordinances of the sensuous-surface theory. The fact that the “‘ob- 
jects” contemplated in works of art are not, nor are ever regarded as, the ap- 
pearances of material objects is nothing to the point. So far as my present point 
is concerned, it is enough that the representational forms of painting are per- 
ceived to be such that they are apprehended directly and intuitively as discernible 
object-likenesses and not merely as the sensuous surfaces of material entities 
in the external world. 

Perceptualistic aesthetics can have no serious quarrel with the thesis concerning 
the aesthetic relevance of the cognitive so long as this is not misunderstood. 
Even so, it is inadequate to its theme. For as we direct attention toward levels 
of significance which lie beneath the surface of perception, we move away from 
the sorts of experience that can be adequately discussed in the terms we employ 
in speaking of perceiving objects. Perceptualism fails most miserably when it 
tries to accommodate itself to works of art whose primary medium is the con- 
ventional symbolism of language. It compels us to misconceive the aesthetic 
roles of linguistic signs by forcing us to regard their meanings as perceptual 
images, which they are not. If we accept perceptualism we are then impelled 
to treat every metaphor as a virtual image and every poetic description as noth- 
ing but a stimulus to a series of imaginal likenesses of ordinary perceptual ob- 
jects. It is, however, as clear as can be that our interest in poetry, even of the 
metaphorical, figurative, and descriptive sorts is not directed to the perceptual 
images we may happen to form as we read. Nor do our appreciations of such 
poetry depend upon our power to form such images. What is required for just 
appreciation is that we understand the metaphor or the description, that, in 
short, its conceptual meaning be not entirely opaque to us. Granted such under- 
standing and the powers of conception which it presupposes, we can fully enjoy 
a descriptive poem though not a single perceptual image has crossed our minds. 
In many instances, indeed, the power of a great metaphor or a great descriptive 
passage is actually broken when we try to form images of what is meant. What 
some writers call pictorial meaning is largely irrelevant to the poetic imagination. 

It must be acknowledged, then, that a perceptualistic aesthetics, even at its 
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best, is incapable of adequately dealing with all of the levels of significance in 
art which are of intrinsic value to us. At its worst it is fraught with serious am- 
biguities and equivocations. In this form it is hardly distinguishable from the 
sensuous surface theory. But no matter how we regard it, it provides a model 
for the interpretation of aesthetically relevant meanings in art which often re- 
sults in an egregious misunderstanding of their more serious artistic uses. The 
ordinary meanings of words are the foundations of any appreciation of their 
aesthetic employment. Understanding of them is not all that is required for the 
appreciation of poetry; but it is its sine gua non. 


IV 


Throughout the preceding discussion, there has been lurking, barely beneath 
the surface, another conception of the aesthetic which seems to challenge the 
aesthetic relevance of the cognitive dimensions of art. When we look closely we 
usually find that behind theories of the sort hitherto considered lies a precon- 
ception concerning a certain kind of attitude which is supposedly involved in 
aesthetic appreciation. The sensationalist, for example, usually can be made to 
admit that the aesthetic is identical, not with the sensuous as such, but rather 
with the sensuous conceived as an object of intrinsic interest. This assumption 
that the aesthetic is, or involves, a form of interest is even more apparent in 
the case of perceptualism. For present purposes, however, it is necessary to dis- 
engage the notion of the “aesthetic attitude” from any prior commitments con- 
cerning the nature of its ‘‘object.”’ Let us, rather, consider what this notion com- 
mits us to when regarded simply as that disposition or complex of dispositions 
which are involved in our appreciations of beauty in art and in nature. We may 
then inquire whether such an attitude can accommodate itself to the cognitive 
features of art or whether, as some contend, it can only be directed to the sensu- 
ous or perceptual features of the things we call beautiful. 

Now the usual descriptions of the “aesthetic attitude” characterize it as a 
mode of response which is, above all, contemplative. It is thought to be indiffer- 
ent to the ulterior practical import of experience or to questions concerning the 
ontological status of the aesthetic object, its correspondence to external reality, 
or, in case the object is symbolic, its truth. In this way it is contrasted with 
practical or problem-solving attitudes of all sorts and hence with so-called 
“cognitive attitudes” so far as these are practical. 

Approaching cognition from a primarily pragmatic standpoint, most propo- 
nents of this view conceive the cognitive attitude to be characteristically one of 
‘dnquiry”’ in which items of experience are taken as “problems” for solution. 
When we are possessed by this attitude, our energies are said to be drawn away 
from the ongoing course of experience toward its eventual issue or ‘‘meaning.”’ 
In the case of symbolic activity, our attention is diverted away from the sym- 
bol, as something seen or heard, to its ulterior “object.” 

The aesthetic attitude is thus held to be concerned, not with the intelligible 
meanings of signs, which lies ahead in the future, but only with their immediate 
qualities and effects as items of experience. The implication usually drawn from 
this is that the only ‘“‘meanings” which are aesthetically available are of the 
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immediately experienced pictorial and emotive sort. On the other hand, the cog- 
nitive attitude is held to have no interest in these meanings at all; it is con- 
cerned exclusively with the referential meanings of signs, and with the truth or 
falsity of those concatenations of signs which we call statements. In a word 
the aesthetic attitude is thought to be threatened by precisely those meanings 
and uses of signs which alone interest those who are governed by a cognitive 
attitude, whereas the cognitive attitude in its turn is threatened the moment we 
attend to the aesthetically interesting images and feelings which are thrown 
off in the wake of references, predictions, and verifications. 

This contrast between the “aesthetic attitude” and the “cognitive attitude’ 
has been accompanied by parallel, or supposedly parallel, distinctions between 
the “aesthetic functions of signs” and the “cognitive functions of signs” and 
between “aesthetic meanings” and “cognitive meanings.” 

Here, it must be confessed, is a whole nest of problems which would have to 
be disentangled before we could adequately appraise the view that the aesthetic 
and cognitive occupy opposite poles of human experience. In any full treatment, 
we would have to ask whether the phrase “cognitive attitude” is best taken as 
referring to one sort of attitude or, rather, as I believe, a family of related atti- 
tudes, whether the cognitive press must be thought of as directed to the as yet 
unfulfilled solution of a problem, and whether aesthetic standards are never rele- 
vant to the criteria of adequacy which it proposes for the solution of its own 
problems. We would have to ask, also, whether aesthetic attitudes are best 
conceived in contrast to attitudes of the problem-solving sort, or whether in 
certain cases, and approached in a certain way, even a problem might be thought 
to have for us its own distinctive aesthetic use or aspect. Indeed, we would have 
to ask whether the aesthetic dimension is well conceived as an attitude at all, 
or whether it might be preferable to approach it in another way that regards it, 
not as a special form of interest, like the interest in apples, politics, or knowledge, 
but as a phase into which any interest may enter under certain conditions or 
when it reaches a certain point of equilibrium and assurance. Finally, and with 
particular relevance to our present theme, we would have to ask whether the 
distinctions which have been drawn between the “aesthetic use of signs” and 
the “cognitive use of signs’ and between “aesthetic meaning” and “cognitive 
meaning” have been well drawn, or whether they may have been subject to 
certain fundamental confusions which make their employment at once ques- 
tionable in itself and obfuscating with respect to the question of the aesthetic 
relevance of the cognitive. It will be impossible here, of course, to discuss all of 
these issues adequately. The most that I can hope to accomplish will be to indi- 
cate what seems to me the more reasonable view toward a few of them. 

Let me first explain why I find the contrast between the so-called aesthetic 
attitude and the cognitive or moral attitude unilluminating and misleading. 
Much of the trouble lies in the word “contemplation” which is nearly always 
associated directly with notion of the “aesthetic attitude.” Now in its primary 
sense “contemplation” connotes an act of continuous attention. In this sense, 
it is quite compatible with, and on occasion even suggests expectancy. What it 
does not, in this sense, entail is the notion of passivity, merely receptivity, or 
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indifference to eventualities. Only in a secondary sense, which tends to be con- 
fused with the other, does it convey a eondition of ruminative, meditative, 
bemused inward withdrawal from action or practical involvement. In its pri- 
mary sense the notion of contemplation fairly characterizes a distinctive aspect 
of the aesthetic experience. Indeed, one of the main hall-marks of the aesthetic 
is absorbed and continuous attention to the object. But in its secondary sense 
the notion of contemplation does not convey what is intended when we speak of 
aesthetic appreciation. Quite the contrary. It is through an equivocation between 
these senses of the term, that we are mistakenly led to suppose that because 
aesthetic appreciation involves attention to the aesthetic object it also therefore 
involves a passive indifference to its significance or meaning. 

Consider certain other characterizations of the aesthetic which, although cer- 
tainly inadequate if taken as definitive, nevertheless do truly describe some of 
its aspects. Many writers have stressed the empathic and projective character 
of our responses to works of art, and although I should not wish to maintain 
that all aesthetic responses are empathic and projective, at least some of them 
plainly are so. But to the extent that this is so, it follows that the aesthetic is a 
form of internal activity, and not a passive, unengaged rumination or meditation. 
Many aestheticians and critics have also emphasized the important role of the 
imagination in our responses to works of art. In so doing, they are evidently 
calling attention to the genuinely constructive and interpretive character of our 
responses to works of art. 

Now I am not in the least suggesting here that works of art are wholly to be 
understood as symbolic forms. Such a view neglects the genuine relevance to our 
appreciation of the sensuous textures of art. Yet when such a writer as Kenneth 
Burke speaks of a poem as a “symbolic action” he is, I think, forcibly calling 
attention to something which is fundamental to it. And any aesthetics which 
defines the ‘‘aesthetic attitude” in such a way as to render this fact otiose is so 
far simply mistaken. 

All this being so, it is evident why it is so misleading to distinguish between 
the aesthetic and the cognitive attitudes on the ground that the one is ‘“con- 
templative” whereas the other is “active” or on the ground that the one merely 
acquiesces in experience whereas the other is urgent and problematic. Not all 
aesthetic experience is active or urgent. The real, if fugitive, satisfaction one may 
take in the smell of perfume is an elementary form of aesthetic appreciation. 
Yet the response to great art is very different from this. Nothing is more gravid 
with anticipation and foreboding than the rising action of Oedipus Rex; nothing 
is more sickeningly problematic than the opening pages of Crime and Punish- 
ment. If, from a misguided desire to maintain our contemplative poise, we in- 
sist on remaining unimplicated in or detached from Raskolnikov’s hideous pre- 
dicament, we will simply miss the point of the symbolic action which transpires 
before us. Not every work of art demands such an involvement. Some so much 
as ask us to keep our distance. But if we approach Dostoyevsky or Kafka or 
Henry James in a merely “contemplative mood,’ on the mistaken assumption 
that such a mood is required for aesthetic appreciation and enjoyment, we will 
not find what is there; indeed the whole business will then appear to us, as for 
some unlucky persons it always does, faintly ridiculous. 
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The aesthetic, like so many other things, is best known by its enemies. These 
are not conception and concern, but boredom, indifference, worry, confusion, 
and, past a certain point, pain. The concept of the aesthetic attitude, if it is to 
be usefully employed, must not be regarded as occupying an opposite pole from 
the cognitive or from the moral. In certain circumstances, any human faculty 
may be engaged in an aesthetic response, just as, under other conditions, any 
faculty whose exercise is pressed beyond a certain point may threaten it. In 
my view, the best model for conceiving the aesthetic response is not that of a 
mood at all, but rather the psychological concept of the consummatory response 
pattern. So conceived, the whole series of contrasts between the aesthetic and 
the cognitive or between the aesthetic and the moral become gratuitous. On 
the contrary, they merely stand in the way of our theoretical grasp of the varia- 
bility and complexity of which art appreciation and therefore the aesthetic ex- 
perience is capable. 


Vv 


We may now consider the alleged incompatibility between so-called “cognitive 
meaning” and “aesthetic meaning.” These phrases have no clear or well-estab- 
lished uses in ordinary discourse; they belong at best to the semi-technical jargon 
of contemporary analytical philosophy and aesthetic theory. Their respective 
ranges of application are thus somewhat indeterminate and may be expected 
to vary from author to author and from school to school. 

In the case of cognitive meaning one thing at least seems sufficiently evident: 
whatever it may otherwise exclude as “non-cognitive,” its scope can not be 
restricted to words that name or to statements that actually describe or predict 
matters of fact. False statements are still cognitive, and suppositions contrary 
to fact are still intelligible. A term does not lose caste as a cognitive sign simply 
because, as it turns out, there is nothing to which it may refer; nor does a state- 
ment lose cognitive status because what it purports to describe or predict hap- 
pens not to be the case. There is no good reason why we should assume, there- 
fore, that in responding to the cognitive meaning of a sign complex we are thereby 
necessarily attending to some ulterior state of affairs or object which, because 
it is not now present to the senses, destroys the immediacy essential to aesthetic 
contemplation. Nor does the lifting of attention beyond the qualitative character 
of a sign-design that is involved in any act of conceptualization necessitate the 
conclusion that we are thereby rendered indifferent to what is going on in experi- 
ence or that we are distracted by a preoccupation with what is transpiring in the 
“real world.” The presence of cognitive meaning does not cause us to ignore 
our on-going experience, but, rather, to view it in another way, to add to it 
another dimension of interest and significance. Cognitive meaning requires under- 
standing or thought ; but it does not require the postulation of an “object of 
thought,” attention to which diverts us away from the aesthetic immediacies 
of the art object. If the scientist may be reasonably supposed to mean something 
and to understand what he means even when his theories turn out to be false, 
the lover of art may gratefully avail himself of the same intellectual apparatus 
without being supposed to be elsewhere occupied. He is not called upon to re- 
nounce certain “objects,” in the interest of aesthetic immediacy, which not the 
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veriest tyro of science could make his own. The difference between the lover of 
art and the scientist in this respect is patently a difference in range of interest 
and not necessarily a difference in the ways in which they take a given form of 
words to mean. The scientist loses interest in a statement, as a rule, when he 
cannot confirm it; confirmation is not the concern of the lover of art, and his 
interest is not immediately affected by questions concerning the confirmability 
of statements. But this difference in interest does not necessarily affect the 
meanings which they respectively attach to a certain form of words. True, the 
reader of poetry is concerned not merely with the core cognitive content of a 
statement but also with its associations and emotional significance. This implies, 
however, that his interest encompasses a wider range of meanings than that of 
the scientist, and not a completely different range of meaning. He does not 
ignore what the scientist understands or apprehends; he regards it, rather, in a 
different light, with respect to which different criteria of relevance and adequacy 
obtain. There is no reason to suppose that reading with understanding entails 
preoccupation with problems of verification or validation; such admissions as 
are called for in this direction require only that when we read a poem we may 
be supposed, not irrelevantly, to read it as intelligently as the occasion requires, 
or that when we look at a picture we may, without fatuity, be thought to acknowl- 
edge the presence of whatever representational forms it may contain. 

Troubles begin to afflict us when we pass unwittingly back and forth between 
“cognitive meaning” or “descriptive meaning” and something else referred to 
by such locutions as the “cognitive attitude” and the ‘‘cognitive use” of signs, 
without fully realizing that we are pairing or identifying concepts of very different 
sorts. “Cognitive attitudes,” I take it, are primarily interests of the problem- 
solving variety; under their suasion we ask questions, pose problems, raise 
issues, perform experiments, and verify hypotheses. They are the attitudes that 
may be supposed most characteristically to govern the scientist in his laboratory 
or the mathematician at his blackboard. In their initial phases, at least, such 
attitudes connote perplexity, puzzlement, and effort. But in whatever terms we 
may choose to describe them, there is no justification for identifying or pairing 
them exclusively with a certain mode of meaning which could conceivably medi- 
ate no other type of interest. The meanings of signs, as such, are normally fixed 
by usages which are usually well-ingrained in us before we consider the possi- 
bility of their variable uses, before, indeed, we become aware of their suitability 
to the uses which they are characteristically made to serve. It is true, of course, 
that persistent or conventional uses do normally attend a prevailing usage so 
that when a symbol is made to serve purposes that conflict with its more normal 
use, it may be said on occasion to be misused. It is equally true, however, that 
we also learn by degrees to divert symbols to other characteristic uses without 
thereby altering the usage which determines what they mean. 

The characteristic uses of signs are to be understood as functions of the goals 
or purposes with respect to which they are instituted. They are not and need not 
be thought to be mutually exclusive; rather do they demarcate frequently over- 
lapping spheres of interest which the same sign complex may happen to serve. 
It is simply a mistake to suppose that the uses of signs, any more than the pur- 
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poses which govern them, must always march in single file. A sign that is used 
successfully for the sake of contemplation may also serve to convey information 
of some importance to the conduct of life; and if it does happen to do so there 
is no reason for supposing that its integrity as an artistic phenomenon is thereby 
violated. 

There are innumerable reasons for enforcing a distinction between the use and 
the meaning of signs. One such reason may be discerned in the fact that although 
their interests are different, the same system of usages governs the discourse of 
artists, scientists, politicians, and ordinary men of affairs. If the meanings of 
signs were wedded indissolubly to their uses, each different use of language would 
require, in effect, a different language, or at any rate a different system of usages. 
Some such idea, in fact, seems to underlie the once widely held view that within 
ordinary language there are actually a number of distinctive and independent 
vocabularies and idioms, including a factual or scientific vocabulary, a literary 
or poetic vocabulary, and an ethico-religious vocabulary. This arthritic doctrine, 
I take it, has fortunately been abandoned even though some of its pernicious 
after-effects are still in evidence. No one any longer seriously pretends that cer- 
tain words, as such, are characteristically poetic, and others not. There is no 
such thing as an intrinsically poetic word any more than there is an intrinsically 
poetic subject-matter. Any word and any sentence may function poetically in 
the proper context, and any word, however overworked by literary men, may 
still retain a modicum of sense. There is no list of poetic words or usages, and 
none of scientific or of ethical terms. There is, rather, a common vocabulary and 
a common fund of usages upon which the poet, the scientist, or the man of affairs 
may draw at will to serve his own distinctive interests. 

Another consideration which supports our distinction is the fact that signs 
may have meanings for us, on occasion, in the absence of any deliberate use at 
all. It happens, not infrequently, that like Robinson Crusoe, we simply stumble 
upon a form of words and find ourselves construing it willy-nilly with no thought 
to the use intended by its producer or to the use it might subsequently have for 
ourselves. In the same way, also, we sometimes find ourselves strangely affected 
by something we read without having decided to use it contemplatively. The 
response we make to signs is not entirely and never immediately within our con- 
trol; only the approach to the response we may hope to make is at our disposal. 
No one, I suppose, intended that Gibbon’s History should come to be a great 
work of literary art; it simply happened that after its original informative and 
instructive purposes had been superseded or forgotten, it was found to remain 
as a source of contemplative delight for cultivated men. We now habitually use 
the History for the sake of aesthetic pleasure, but the wisdom of our purpose 
comes after the fact. 

Confusion of the use and the meaning of signs is largely responsible for what 
Messrs. Wimsatt and Beardsley have called the “intentionalist fallacy.” At 
bottom this pernicious source of critical error and irrelevance consists in the 
supposition that the meaning of a poem is for all time fixed by the intention of 
its creator, and that it can have no meaning save that supposedly invested in it 
by him. Such a doctrine is at once misleading and mistaken. For the most part, 
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even when he knows what he is doing, the poet does not and can not literally 
give meaning to the words he employs; he can only avail himself of the meanings 
they already have in order to produce a certain vital effect. Freedom in the choice 
and arrangement of the words that constitute a poem is open to the poet, and 
by his choice and arrangement he can cause to be released the meanings that 
are relevant to the effect he desires; but the fact that together they produce a 
particular unified impact is a function also of the antecedent usages of the words 
selected and, to that extent, of involuntary linguistic dispositions in his readers. 
If the poet’s vaulting aspiration should cause him to ignore these antecedent 
meanings, as sometimes happens, for example, in the poetry of Hart Crane or 
D. H. Lawrence, his private intent, however ravishing to himself, will simply 
not exist as a literary work of art. It is because of this autonomy of usage also 
that literary works inevitably achieve their post-umbilical independence of 
meaning and of use. For the same reason, it so often happens that artists are such 
poor interpreters of their own works. Confusing meaning with intention, they 
tell us what they wanted to say, not what they did say. It is only rarely, as in 
the case of Henry James’ prefaces, that the artist is able to function autono- 
mously as an observer and as a critic; but when he does so, he, like anyone else, 
must approach his work as an independent fact, to whose meaning his original 
intention is a dimly remembered irrelevance. 

In the preceding remarks I have sought to show the logical independence of 
the meaning and the uses of signs, and to indicate some reasons for supposing 
that the cognitive meanings of signs need not inevitably be tied to a cognitive 
interest. I now wish to show that in many instances, particularly in the case of 
literary art, the presence of cognitive meanings is not only not inimical to the 
contemplative interest but actually its primary support. From this I will infer, 
I think justifiably, that just as no mode of meaning necessarily conflicts with or 
impairs the aesthetic quality of a work of art, so also no mode of meaning can 
be regarded as exclusively or pre-eminently aesthetic. “Aesthetic meaning,” 
I shall maintain, is a meaningless phrase which designates no distinctive aspect 
of the symbolic process. 

It is agreed on all sides that the aesthetic value of a work of art is in some meas- 
ure a function of its emotionally evocative or expressive power. I do not in the 
least wish to identify the aesthetic merit or the aesthetic quality of art with 
that power, and I have elsewhere severely criticized expressionist and emotional- 
ist theories which make such an identification. It is nevertheless undeniable 
that the quality and value of works of art is in part determined by the richness 
and depth of their emotional expressiveness. But it is also a commonplace, both 
of the psychology of art and of art criticism, that just as in ordinary circumstances 
an emotional response is the product of a perceived situation which is appre- 
hended by the individual as promising or threatening, so the expressiveness of 
an imaginative work arises, at least in part, from the fact that it provides a 
dramatic representation of an action of which the evoked emotion is the expres- 
sive counterpart. And such a representation must be understood as such if the 
expressive values of the work are to become actual; without it such emotion as 
the observer might experience would have no ground, and if, by a miracle, it 
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could be sustained, it would still remain the private, dumb, inexpressive importa- 
tion of the observer himself. As such it would be nothing more than an acci- 
dental, adventitious subjective coloring which, having no artistic basis in the 
thing perceived, would be devoid of aesthetic relevance to it. Aesthetically rele- 
vant emotion in art is something which is expressed to us by the action or gesture 
of the work itself; it is something aroused and sustained by the work as an ob- 
ject for contemplation, and it is found there as a projected quality of the 
action. In the case of music, it is perhaps plausible to suppose that the ‘(power 
of sound,” as Gurney calls it, is inherently expressive, independently of any 
meanings or associations that may accrue to it. But in the case of literary art, 
whose medium is the conventional symbolism of language, the inherent ex- 
pressiveness of the sensuous forms of that medium is relatively slight. The pre- 
dominant power of words to arouse, sustain, and project emotion is a function, 
not of their quality as sounds, but of their meaning—and in this case, their cog- 
nitive meaning. Poetry which relies heavily upon words whose meaning is pri- 
marily emotive is almost always poetry of the second order. In the case of the 
greatest poetry, and this includes also the greatest lyric poetry, it is our aware- 
ness of the cognitive meanings of words, as they are deployed directly or in 
metaphor and simile, upon which depends the sustained emotional effect. 

No doubt most theorists would allow that cognitive meanings have some 
relation to the total aesthetic impact of a work of art, but many of them would 
tend to relegate such meanings to the status of external contextual conditions. 
Such a concession to relevance of cognitive factors to the aesthetic experience 
of art will not suffice, and in any case my present claim goes much further. It is 
my contention that such factors have not merely external contextual relevance, 
but internal aesthetic relevance as ingredients which at once belong integrally 
to the aesthetic object itself and sustain its other aspects. What ever may be 
true in the case of moral or religious discourse, the relation of cognition to emo- 
tion in art is not that of mere cause to effect. For in art, the emotion itself is 
experienced only as a quality of the work itself. The relation here is, aesthetically, 
that of aspect to aspect, of part to part, and of part or aspect to the aesthetic 
whole. A work of art does not exist, contemplatively, as an emotional after-birth, 
as some extreme or ill-guarded expressionist theories seem to suggest. Nor is 
the symbol which carries the feeling an external husk which may be put in its 
place as a merely contextual “condition,’”’ once the emotional heart of the matter 
has been reached. Such a view would leave the artistic expression of emotion 
indistinguishable from the emotional reaction induced by drugs or by any random 
prod. What invariably distinguishes aesthetic emotion is the fact that it is ex- 
perienced as a quality or dimension of the work of art as it is read, looked at, 
or heard. It is therefore both a theoretical and a critical error to speak of the 
cognitive meanings ingredient in a work of art as though they were no more 
than external causal conditions. As intelligible aspects of the work which we as 
naturally and immediately apprehend as its sensuous surface, they belong as 
integrally to it as any sensuous, perceptual, or expressive feature which the work 
may embody. 

Perhaps the fundamental error which has been responsible for the prevailing 
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doubt concerning the aesthetic relevance of cognitive meanings is the tendency 
to take the verb which appropriately describes the activity involved in compre- 
hending works of art in one medium as paradigmatic for the rest. Thus, although 
it would be inappropriate to speak of “looking at a poem” or of “reading a piece 
of music” when referring to what we do in the act of appreciating poetry or 
music, what is involved in “looking” at a picture or in “listening” to a piece of 
music is stretched to cover what is understood when we are said to “read” a 
poem, without noticing that such a stretching of the verbs “to look” and “to 
listen” will inevitably tend to be misleading when made to apply also to the 
activity of reading. Even the term “‘contemplation”’ has had its share in creating 
misapprehension as to what is involved in the appreciation of literary art.” It 
is quite natural and appropriate to speak of “contemplating” a picture or a sta- 
tue, but we are at once made uneasy when someone speaks of “contemplating” 
a novel or an epic. In using “contemplation” as the generic term in referring 
to the aesthetic response to works of art of all sorts, therefore, we are stretching 
this term also, and that the result will be both confusing and theoretically stulti- 
fying unless we constantly bear in mind that we are stretching “contemplation” 
to cover “reading”’ and not reducing the latter to what is more literally intended 
by the former term. Any adequate account of literary works as aesthetic objects 
must begin with the salient and essential fact that they are read, and not looked 
at. If this is borne in mind, there will be no temptation to deny the relevance of 
the cognitive meanings inherent in poetry or in fiction; but perhaps more to the 
point, there will be no tendency to view the aesthetic relevance of meanings as 
a “problem.” There is no problem; difficulties arise solely from the failure of 
aestheticians to attend carefully to the meanings of the key terms of their 
analyses. 

It should require no extended commentary, at this point, to convince the 
reader that no useful theoretical or critical purpose would be served by trying 
to give meaning to such an expression as “aesthetic meaning.” Different types 
of art normally employ the symbolic forms that are natural and appropriate 
to the media in which they are conceived. Those appropriate to the plastic 
arts will tend to be unnatural to music or to literature; those natural to litera- 
ture will tend to be inappropriately “literary” when attached to music or to 
painting. If there is a generic form of response which answers to the name 
“aesthetic,” it must be assumed to be capable of availing itself, without preju- 
dice to its integral character, of all types of symbolic form in any mode of mean- 
ing. The notion of the “aesthetic use” of symbols is another matter; but this 
concept cuts clean across any classification of signs that distinguishes them in 
terms of their modes of meaning. 

But even the notion of an aesthetic use of symbols becomes theoretically vicious 
as well as detrimental to the interests of appreciation and criticism when it is 
conceived too narrowly, without a constant view to the revealed character of 
works of art as we find them in experience. Only by constantly attending to 
what we are naturally impelled to say either in praise or in critical commentary 
of such different works as Hamlet and the Landscape of Toledo can we hope 


? This point was called to my attention by my colleague, Professor Paul Ziff. 
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to acquire an adequate conception of the full range of artistic symbolism. When 
we do so, the fact will be inescapable that there is no dimension of meaning which 
is beyond the pale of aesthetic relevance. 

Elsewhere I have adumbrated a theory as to the nature of aesthetic experience 
that suggests why we should find this to be so. Aesthetic experience, as I con- 
ceive it, is perhaps best understood on the model of those consummatory response 
patterns which pass above the threshold of consciousness. Now any interest 
has its own characteristic forms of consummation and satisfaction; but whether 
it be appetitive or perceptual, sensory or intellectual, constitutional or derived, 
substantive or substitutive, it is usually possible for any interest to enter upon 
a post-preparatory phase in which the urgency of personal anxiety and need 
are relaxed and appreciation becomes in some degree possible. When this hap- 
pens we find the Ur-form of the aesthetic experience. Apart from intolerable 
pain or anxiety, there is no form of human experience or activity that may not 
provide some measure of aesthetic satisfaction. Any interest, as it approaches 
maturity, tends to become aesthetic; any activity which is not too hard pressed 
may reveal an aesthetic side. This being so, any sort of interest may be engaged 
in aesthetic contemplation; and in the many-leveled satisfactions engendered 
by great art, many interests, sensory, appetitive, and intellectual, may find 
either substantive or substitutive fulfillment. It is certainly true that the aes- 
thetic response is not a limited or partial version of some other sort of human 
concern. Nor is it in any sense a critical limitation of the aesthetic response that 
it is not preoccupied or urgent in the way that practical moral or intellectual 
perplexities are so. In practice, no one seriously doubts this. But whatever limi- 
tations its own integral character imposes upon aesthetic experience, its domain 
is sufficiently commodious to include not merely the sensuous surfaces and emo- 
tive meanings of signs, but also the full range of what, all too obscurely, we lump 
together under the rubric of cognitive meaning. The aesthetic thus cannot be 
understood, as Morris suggests, as a type of discourse, or in terms of a distinc- 
tive type of symbol in the way intimated by Mrs. Langer. It is not sensation or 
the interest therein; it is not perception or the enjoyment thereof. Neither is it 
a species of emotive meaning, nor of pictorial meaning, nor of mythic symbol. 
All of these things may be found in some form of aesthetic experience; none can 
be identified with it. 

Underlying these remarks I am aware of no concealed intellectualistic or 
philosophical axe-grinding. I am well content to leave to the artistic life the 
values which it alone can adequately embody; my aim is rather to protect, 
theoretically and critically, the fullness of that life. I aspire only to a theory of 
the aesthetic use of symbolic forms that is hospitable to any and all modes of 
symbolization which may enhance the satisfactions we derive from art. My criti- 
cism, by implication, is directed entirely to those theories which, for unavowed 
normative reasons, would deprive us of the full aesthetic use of everything which 
pleases when—in the metaphorical as well as in the literal sense—‘‘seen.”’ There 
is no way of telling, in advance of experience, what sensory, emotional, and cog- 
nitive powers a work of art may relevantly call into play in appreciation. Nor 
can we be sure, in the absence of sensibilities that we do not possess or have not 
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acquired, how far our inability to understand or to believe impairs the total 
response which a great work of art calls upon us to make. Those who do not 
share or are unable vicariously to acquiesce in Dante’s religious world-view are 
scarcely in a position to deny the depth of its relevance for those who are not so 
limited. We make what we can of works of art with the spiritual resources avail- 
able to us; but what a work of art can be or mean should not be defined in terms 
of our own parochial inhibitions. Understanding, like belief, is always a matter 
of degree; what matters is that the degrees of understanding and belief which 
we must give for contemplation’s sake not be gratuitously disavowed. When, 
at the instigation of a foolishly penitent aesthetic, we deny ourselves the use 
of all real toads that may inhabit our imaginary gardens, the loss is our own. 
The pity of it is that there is no compensating gain. 





THE PROBLEM OF BELIEF 
ARNOLD ISENBERG 


People are influenced in their responses to works of art by the beliefs which 
they hold on all sorts of questions and by the ways in which the works seem to 
impinge upon those beliefs. It might well be an object of interest to psychologists 
to study these influences. Critics and aestheticians, however, find themselves 
raising the strange question of the “legitimacy” or “relevance” of these belief 
reactions.! Some think them improper and intrusive while others hold them to be 
quite in order. The question, though not excessively clear, has been much de- 
bated; and it is possible to speak of “‘sides.”’ I take one side, holding as I do the 
extreme view that belief and aesthetic experience are mutually irrelevant. I 
shall marshal some of the arguments that support this side, then state one fairly 
serious objection and reply to it. But, first, there are three ways in which the 
subject is to be limited; and I must take a few minutes to explain what they are. 

i. “Belief” and “disbelief” are closely connected with problems of mimicry 
and illusion, psychic distance, topics in the theory of painting and of drama— 
in a word, with many problems in aesthetics. But I shall be considering as prime 
examples only lines of poetry and sentences of prose and, among those, only 
straightforward statements of fact—of which, as I am not the first to remark, 
imaginative literature is full: “The rainbow comes and goes,” ‘From fairest 
creatures we desire increase,”’ and so on without end. In other words, I am keep- 
ing (for the most part) to propositions which can be believed and are believed or 
disbelieved ; for here, if anywhere, belief should count. The revival of interest in 
our present subject which started with Mr. Richards thirty years ago, like the 
original statement of the problem in the philosophy of Plato, began with the 
observation that much poetry that we all think very fine is incredible while 
much that we believe to be true is mediocre or bad. And this remains for most 
people the central conundrum—for how can we love and enjoy what we doubt 
or reject? Let us remind ourselves of this paradox by recalling some beautiful 
lines from Hyperion. One of the old hierarchy of gods and Titans, now deposed 
by Zeus and the Olympians, speaks these consoling words to Saturn: 


So on our heels a fresh perfection treads, 

A power more strong in beauty, born of us 

And fated to excel us, as we pass 

In glory that old Darkness: nor are we 

Thereby more conquer’d, than by us the rule 

Of shapeloss Chaos... . 2... .....cccccccececs 

for ’tis the eternal law 

That first in beauty should be first in might. 
I should think it a fair paraphrase to say that this asserts a constant and unend- 
ing progress from lower to higher in nature. Herbert Spencer may have believed 
something of the sort. We do not believe anything of the sort. 


1 Henry Aiken, ‘‘The Aesthetic Relevance of Belief,’’ JAAC, 1951. See also Arnold Isen- 
berg, “The Aesthetic Function of Language,” Journal of Philosophy, 1949. 
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ai. Each of us has millions of beliefs, not one of which is left behind when we 
go to the theater or open a volume of poems. But no work of art will impinge on 
more than a few of these beliefs. The Nightingale Ode does not impinge on my 
belief that Sirius is very large; it may, however, impinge on various beliefs about 
the sadness of life or the longevity of nightingales. When this happens, the belief 
is called out of its subliminal grotto and becomes what some would call a state 
of consciousness and others an active set. It grapples with the poem that aroused 
it and, as often as not, strangles it. (I have also heard tell of poems that slew 
grisly beliefs in single combat; but I have not known whether to believe these 
stories.) What shall we call this aroused state of the belief? I would call it assent, 
or dissent, or by one of the names—like ‘doubt’—that stand for equally lively 
states in between. Let us take assent and dissent as typical. But now we should 
observe that the poem need not impinge directly on the belief or the belief re- 
spond to something directly stated in the poem. The reader may dissent from 
some idea that is, in any of a thousand ways, ‘implied’ by the poem. The tone 
of the poem may evoke in him the idea of a belief that he dislikes. For that mat- 
ter, he can respond to a belief that he thinks is held by all who brush their hair 
as the poet does. The poem need not give offense for the belief to take offense. 
Beliefs and believers are more and less sensitive. I need only speak the phrase 
“red grass,” or paint some red grass, and some people will bristle with dissent, 
though it be hard to say just what they are dissenting from. Hence a vague, cir- 
cumambient displeasure, the source of which the reader hardly knows, or a mood 
of diffuse but genial consent. This might be called the cognitive penumbra of the 
poetic experience; and I mention it only to dismiss it and return to the central 
statements of poetry, the direct response of the reader. If it were our task to 
sweep every last shred of belief from the nooks and crevices of aesthetic experi- 
ence, these lurking insinuations might be of greater concern than the open clash 
between poet and reader; but such a labor might well be of infinite magnitude.” 
I am helped in my present resolve by this reflection: no matter how far we should 
penetrate the cognitive recesses of poetry, there would still subsist for us and our 
argument the question of assent or dissent. If belief in the manifest doctrine of 
the poem is not relevant, we should hardly consider relevant a belief in some 
elusive intimation. I can thus hope to circumscribe the entire problem by rea- 
soning “from the stronger.” 

iii. If a man should take exception to something that a poet says and at the 
same time express a dislike for the poetry, or if he should give his disagreement 
as a ground for his dislike, I do not know how we can separate his “cognitive” 
from his ‘aesthetic’? reaction. In critical theory we are not competent experi- 
mentalists. And I do not know that we are in a position to moralize. Does it make 
good sense to ask whether beliefs, considered as psychological states, should 
influence tastes? They do; and that may well be the end of the matter! It is not 


2 Since secondary meanings—‘‘overtones”’ or ‘‘connotations’’—of which poet and reader 
are scarcely conscious, unquestionably do figure in the experience, who is to say what other 
occult forces may not be working in the abyss? A specious case can be made for the role of 
unconscious beliefs simply by argumentum ad ignorantiam. 
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clear, therefore, how we should understand such a phrase as “the aesthetic rele- 
vance of belief.” 

But beliefs, like poems, are subject to criticism. The criticism of a belief fol- 
lows a standardized method, commonly termed “verification,” and terminates 
in a verdict of ‘probable’ or ‘improbable,’ ‘true’ or ‘false.’ Our snap judgments and 
stubborn prejudices are compelled by this method to follow the courses to which 
they have previously committed themselves. They come out into the open field 
and can be spotted for what they are. Now if the criticism of poetry also follows 
a method by which, it is hoped, genuine values can be distinguished from spuri- 
ous ones, it should be possible to compare that method with the characteristic 
criticism of belief, and to determine their identity or difference in character and 
result. Factors in human response which, as states of mind, are imponderable 
and mutually inextricable become distinguishable in terms of their several 
commitments. In other words: even though we should be unable to say how far 
the liking for a poem depended on agreement with the poem, we could quite in- 
telligibly ask whether the criticism of a poem coincided with the verification of 
its statements and so, in the end, whether beauty depends upon truth. I shall, 
at any rate, assume that the question of the place of belief in the appreciation of 
poetry leads us over into the question of the réle of truth as a criterion of aes- 
thetic value. Let us dwell for another minute on this point as to how the psy- 
chological and the criteriological questions are bound together. 

In modern philosophy since the time of Peirce, beliefs have been treated as a 
class of motor dispositions. Assent and dissent are, or involve, motor sets. And 
these motor sets are, in the well-chosen word of Eliseo Vivas, “transitive”: that 
is, they look beyond the present to its sequel, beyond the meaning of the poem 
to its truth. Hence they distract us from the values given to contemplation and 
set up a tension between what is seen and what is foreseen. Now I am inclined 
to think that aestheticians on my side of the fence have made too much of these 
motor attitudes. It is true that, with refined methods of study, we might find 
it possible and worthwhile to distinguish carefully between one kind of covert 
impulse and another. The suspense of music and of drama is not the suspense of 
waiting for news from the hospital. The neural and muscular impulses, if in- 
vestigated, would not be found to be alike. But we need not jealously guard the 
aesthetic experience and reprimand every faint muscle tremor of the wrong sort. 
Small belief reactions are harmless if they are enveloped and controlled by a 
dominant aesthetic set. Mention criticism, however, and belief can no longer 
remain snugly coiled, or half unfurled, in some kind of causal interaction with the 
enjoyment of poetry. Criticism takes belief on an open and explicit review of all 
that it has committed itself to, including evidence it may never yet have taken 
into account. And there we see it manifestly parading not only far beyond the 
casual aesthetic experience but beyond all those considerations which the criti- 
cism of the poem has found it necessary to review. The most detailed criticism of 
the passage I quoted from Keats will not begin to notice the major points that 
everyone would consider “relevant” for an evaluation of the doctrine of progress 

Now for our main points. These are not steps in consecutive argument but 
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successive aspects of the problem that, along with others, would need to be taken 
into a rounded survey. 

1. Whatever is believed must at least be understood; and this suggests that 
there is such a thing as understanding, detachable from belief. When something 
is said to us, we understand before we can assent and to accept or reject must 
take further steps in search of evidence; but then it should be possible to under- 
stand without being concerned with truth or falsity. I said that when a poem 
impinges on a belief, the belief is aroused. But this does not always happen, and, 
in principle, need not happen. I should think that all of you in this room had 
read the lines from Hyperion many times before and that few of you had ever 
asked yourselves whether you agreed with them—and this not from any slack- 
ness of attention but from the very fullness and fineness of your preoccupation 
with the meaning. You were making a different use of the proposition, which 
became for you simply an “aesthetic object.” To be preoccupied with the aes- 
thetic object implies no disregard of the “content” of the poem—only a disre- 
gard of one function of that content, namely, its relationship to observable fact. 
Someone has said that ‘ideas have consequences.” Well, ideas have values— 
many besides their truth values, many even besides their aesthetic values. 
Gottlob Frege, in his famous essay on Sense and Denotatum, said that ‘‘in listen- 
ing to an epic, we are fascinated by the euphony of the language and also by the 
sense of the sentences. ... Whether the name ‘Odysseus’ has a denotatum,” he 
goes on, “‘is therefore immaterial to us as long as we accept the poem as a work 
of art.’ 

Readers of poetry are capricious in their habits of dissent. We do not dissent 
from everything we think false but, perhaps, from statements we think wildly 
false, silly and preposterous, false on points of doctrine we think imporiant 
or false, again, on petty points of information learned in school, such as that it 
was stout Balboa and not stout Cortez who discovered the Pacific. Poetry drugs 
the dragon of disbelief, who can be rearoused only by counteracting features of 
provocation in the poem, such as sensational error. On the other hand, if some- 
thing is so obviously false that it could not take anybody in, we do not dissent; 
for some of us are concerned primarily that others should not believe what we 
think is false——But if these extra determinants are needed to make us raise the 
question of truth, we may at least wonder whether it is truth and falsity as such 
that are relevant. 

Belief adds nothing to what is proposed. It only affirms the proposition. But 
a proposition first affirmed and then denied remains the same aesthetic object. 

When we have once seen the understanding of the poem as something inde- 
pendent of belief, we begin to ask whether it does not account for everything in 
the experience of poetry that has been ascribed to the influence of belief. Lan- 
guage often plays upon the environment and demands, therefore, for its under- 
standing, some attention to the environment. Someone says, ‘Here comes old 
Winston.” I turn and see a dog. Instead of confirming my friend’s words, this 
might well alter my understanding of them; then I may or may not take up the 
new question of truth. Critics often turn from a poet’s text to discuss the things 


3 My italics. 
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he is talking about and sound as if they were rating his lines by their truth. But 
if they keep coming back to the passage and turn all their observations to the 
clarification of its meaning, it becomes obvious that the world is being treated as 
an illustrated supplement to the poem, and not the other way round. We hear 
it said sometimes that we cannot enjoy the Greek plays as the Greeks did be- 
cause we do not have the same beliefs. But those beliefs posited an environment; 
and that environment may have been needed to give the right shades of sense to 
passages in the play. How, in other words, do we know that we understand the 
plays as the Greeks did? Before we say that believing is relevant to value, we 
should be sure we know what is being valued and what is being believed. 

2. The understanding can encompass anything that has been found to be true, 
as well as much that has not. It is nothing against a proposition, considered as an 
idea, that it should describe the world as it is; but then it is the world described 
that matters to us and not the fact that it is the real world that is being described. 
If the real world is interesting, it is still no better than many imagined worlds. 
In a fine chapter on Intuition in The Realm of Spirit, Santayana explained how 
‘{ntuition ... sublimates knowledge into vision.” “Then a body of positive 
knowledge of fact acquires the values of fiction.”’ Reality surrenders its ontologi- 
cal prerogative when it is treated as one spectacle among many; but it may gain 
something in return.‘ 

3. Truth is not sufficient for beauty nor belief for enjoyment. Thousands of 
propositions that we believe to be true we also deem perfectly trivial. Truths 
about the human heart are no truer, and no more firmly believed, than truths 
about the human pancreas. And this suggests at once that when we have “a 
great truth about the heart,” what makes it great and what makes it a truth 
about the heart are not what makes it true. Perhaps it is not the truth but what 
the truth is about, i.e., the content of the proposition, that makes it great. 

Men of letters who insist upon some version of the idea that beauty is truth 
would never accept as an example of their meaning the truth of the proposition, 
“There are not less than three people in this room.” Their “truth” is not plain 
truth. Theirs is a fancy truth or, to speak more respectfully, a higher truth. But 
they are not unwilling to appropriate the prestige of the plain truth. And this 
prompts a query, which I must leave it to you to answer, about the sources of 


4 This point, which in spite of much discussion still lacks a proper theoretical develop- 
ment, has been variously adumbrated as follows: ‘‘The aesthetic experience is imaginative 
not in the sense that all its objects are fictitious, but in the sense that it treats them indif- 
ferently, whether they are fictitious or real; its attitude, whether towards a real object or a 
fictitious, is the attitude which neither asserts reality, truly or falsely, nor denies it, but 
merely imagines.’’—R. G. Collingwood, Speculum Mentis. 

‘Nothing that man has ever reached by the highest flights of thought or penetrated by 
any probing insight is inherently such that it may not become the heart and core of sense.’’— 
John Dewey, Art as Experience. 

“The whole course of a life is raised to a present datum possessed virtually in all its 
details by the dramatic imagination. . . . And in that case it would be indifferent that this 
truth happened to be true rather than mere poetry, since it would be only as poetry that 
the spirit would entertain it.”—Santayana, The Realm of Spirit. 

Then there are well-known remarks by Sidney, Goethe, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Hardy, 
et al. 
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that prestige. What is so glorious about truth? Why should a quality which all 
except the demented commonly attain in the greater number of their ideas be 
considered so precious as to increase the stature of a Milton or a Beethoven if 
it can be ascribed to him? Perhaps it is because of the prevalence of liars or be- 
cause our propensity to error in matters of difficulty and importance creates a 
reactive emphasis on truth, which then spreads itself over the rest of the cog- 
nitive field. Or perhaps there is some other reason. 

Again. We do not consider the fact that we believe something a good enough 
reason for saying it. If we did, we should be uttering stupid truths all day long. 
A belief, to deserve utterance, must be to the point or purpose; or it must have 
some quality of interest and originality. There are distinctive cognitive values 
in ideas over and above their truth; and these are what warrant their publication. 
Now, poets too are silent about most of their beliefs. And when they pick some 
out for expression, it is through some sense of their exceptional value. It would be 
foolish to think that Dante did not know that the Christian view of things was 
not waiting for him to set it forth, or that Milton thought that until his time the 
ways of God had not been justified to man. These poets knew they were original; 
but they did not for a minute suppose they were original thinkers. Hence it looks 
as if the poem existed for some other reason than to enunciate the belief it may 
express. 

Yet, you say, these poets did believe what they wrote. What would you have? 
Where should a poet get his material—if not from his fancy—but from the world 
he believes himself to be living in? What should he write about but the things 
he knows? That does not mean that knowing something is a sufficient reason for 
writing it down. As well say that if a painter paints a tree, he must be inflamed 
by the conviction that there are trees. 

4. Next, I should hold with those who say that truth and belief are not nega- 
tive conditions either of beauty or of the perception of beauty except insofar as 
an active dissent may disrupt the entire aesthetic consciousness. In other words, 
falsity is not a negative aesthetic value but an accident, like a noise in the 
theater, the awareness of which may displace aesthetic values, good, bad, and 
indifferent. 

There is a famous sentence by Coleridge which has for its grammatical sub- 
ject a phrase so arresting that many people stop right there. I do not claim to be 
the first to have reached the predicate—only an independent discoverer. ‘That 
illusion, contra-distinguished from delusion, that negative faith, which simply 
permits the images presented to work by their own force, without either denial 
or affirmation of their real existence by the judgment,” said Coleridge, “‘is 
rendered impossible by their immediate neighborhood to words and facts of 
known and absolute truth. ... What would otherwise have been yielded to as 
pleasing fiction, is repelled as revolting falsehood.” 

Say: “Mr. Eisenhower is aged six hundred.” That is all right, according to 
Coleridge; that is a mere jeu d’esprit. But add: ‘“—and he is President in 1954,” 
and the whole thing becomes revolting. There is something odd in this: why 
should falsity be innocuous in itself and become offensive only when accom- 
panied by truth? Didn’t Coleridge see how strange it is that truth should dam- 
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age the mixture into which it enters—as if a man who can swallow cyanide in 
any amount should perish in agony if you add a few proteins? I think perhaps he 
did. For Coleridge is not saying that the neighborhood of truth somehow makes 
falsity for the first time objectionable. That is not so: truth can only redeem or 
balance falsity. Coleridge is saying that the awareness of truth makes us aware 
of falsity. It converts fiction into assertion of fact; and assertion of fact can be 
erroneous. By a kind of psychological infection, a sentence held to be true com- 
municates to its neighbor the cognitive concern which lies behind it; and so, if 
the neighboring sentence is false, creates a contrast effect on the plane of cogni- 
tion.—Coleridge, then, is so far on the side of us who say that dissent is an in- 
truder on the domain of poetic experience. 

But there is still something that Coleridge has overlooked: infection can be 
reciprocal. If fact can elbow harmless fiction into becoming something fiercer 
and more ambitious, why should not fiction in turn hypnotize fact so that it 
lapses into fiction? If we have a sentence a, which is neither asserted nor denied, 
and another sentence b, which is asserted, why shouldn’t a throw its cloak of 
neutrality over b, instead of adopting b’s partisanship? Why should illusion be 
rendered impossible by “the neighborhood of truth” if truth itself is passing for 
illusion? 

I think Coleridge would have accepted an example like this. We have, in a 
novel by Samuel Butler, the description of a wholly fantastic system of law and 
of medicine. That’s fine; that passes. But if a naturalistic novel, or a movie, 
should present medical practice very largely as it is but with deviations in de- 
tail, then that—according to Coleridge—would be held erroneous and provoke 
objection. The touch of reality allergizes us to mere fancy. But that is not true. 

. The Tempest has much in it of the world as it really is, along with its fantasy and 
magic. Everything fabulous has in it, as the early empiricists stoutly contended, 
much that is real and true. All fiction combines ideas of what is with ideas of 
what is not. And we swallow the composition in one gulp, without sifting its 
ingredients. 

Coleridge has taken a mere contingency and blown it up into a principle. 
We are apt to be disturbed by what we take to be an error, just as we are apt to 
be distracted by something that we think may be true. And—if I am permitted 
an ordinary generalization not weaker than Coleridge’s—we are the more apt 
to be disturbed if we are not entranced by a work wherein fact and fable, “truths” 
and “untruths’’, have been melted into a single vision. But if it is the power of 
the aesthetic idea which helps to decide whether we shall submit to the illusion 
or look for little cognitive blemishes, then it is hard to see how those bleraishes 
should enter into that power or detract from it. 

5. Those whom I may call the Believers, in aesthetics, have a certain burden 
of analysis if not of proof. They will admit that people who are warmed by agree- 
ment with a poem or disturbed by disagreement are always mistaking those re- 
actions for perceptions of value. Belief and disbelief can be baneful influences. 
The Believers, then, instead of arguing that belief is relevant should try to mark 
off the relevant kind of belief. But wherever they draw their line, what is to keep 
someone else from saying of them in their turn that they are ‘arbitrary,’ make 
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‘artificial distinctions,’ ‘emasculate art,’ ‘cushion it from reality,’ ‘reduce the 
significance of poetry,’ or erect a ‘phantom aesthetic state’? Everyone likes to 
have the advantage of seeing the subject in its concrete fullness and protesting 
against schematic divisions. But if at the same time you believe that distinctions 
are necessary, you should be able to show why one is to be preferred to another. 

Now we come to a major difficulty. I do not know that it has ever been framed 
as an objection to the analysis that I have been defending; but it stirs in the minds 
of people otherwise well disposed and makes them uneasy. 

I could rephrase some of my previous remarks by starting from certain speeches 
in plays and novels, which proclaim opinions or express moral judgments. 
Settembrini and Naptha in The Magic Mountain, with their long arguments, 
make a good example; or you could think of Polonius, of Portia with her senti- 
ments about the quality of mercy. One remarks a certain indulgence in our 
response to these speeches. We do not rate them by what we believe to be their 
truth. A false speech can be a great speech, just as an evil character can be a 
great character. We take these “doctrines” as so much action and character, 
like the bodies and physical motions of the persons in the play. We enjoy the 
interplay of thesis with antithesis as we do the clashing of swords in a duel. We 
are satisfied with the aspect recorded, the point of view. And this is not to be 
confused with the dialectical interest of the themes in Plato, where, though we 
may not reach a conclusion, we are always pressing towards a conclusion. One 
who sits back and admires the give-and-take in the Protagoras is aestheticizing 
the dialogue. He does not share the main concern of the author and the char- 
acters, who are interested in the truth and who stop at the point of view only 
because the truth of the matter, embracing so many aspects, is so hard to get 
at. But in Shakespeare the points of view are somehow final. 

I would then go on to say that we can and to some degree do extend this same 
toleration to lyric poetry and to prose. Opinions become ideas, which are en- 
joyed simply as contents. Certain poems by Swinburne, for example, which sound 
as if they bespoke the poet’s outlook on life—as, indeed, perhaps they did, despite 
his subsequent disclaimers—are an expression of “‘a weary pagan aestheticism” 
or of “‘a decadent sensuality.” Since ‘weary sensuality” and the like are to be 
denounced or rejected and since the poems are distinguished—and distinguished 
as wholes, their philosophy and all—the critic with an ounce of logic in his head 
finds himself confounded. But we discover that Swinburne, in a note to the really 
perverse and unwholesomel Doores, says, ‘I have striven here to express that 
transient state of spirit through which a man may be supposed to pass, foiled 
in love and weary of loving, but not yet in sight of rest; seeking refuge in those 
‘violent delights’ which ‘have violent ends,’ in fierce and frank sensualities . . . ,”’ 
with more to the same effect. Taking the poet’s cue, we find suddenly that what 
was a vicious sentiment becomes a histrionic moment, a picture of thought and 
feeling, a “‘speech,” and a fine one. But surely we did not require instruction from 
the poet. His note is not decisive: it will not disarm the moralist and it did not 
help the intelligent Victorian reader, who took the proper attitude from the be- 
ginning, as witness his consent to the poet’s “genius,’’ despite a residual con- 
sternation. 
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I do not mean to suggest that drama is to be taken as exemplary for literature 
in general. Our ability to set a sermon, an argument, a piece of information, a 
cry for help in a dramatic frame shows how flexible, in principle if not in fact, 
is our response to language, how independent of any rigorous control by the con- 
tents presented. And if as I contended above there is an aesthetic mode of com- 
merce with human speech, no utterance of whatever cast or complexion need be 
ultimately refractory to this mode. 

But now comes the antagonist, who takes me up at my own words. He says: 
Begin with the simplest case. Imagine a person in the play. Suppose he is a 
slanderer. He says something about Desdemona; and what he says about Des- 
demona is not true. Suppose he is a trickster. He says something about Birnam 
Wood’s coming to Dunsinane; and Birnam Wood both does and does not come. 
Before he can so much as characterize himself by his speech, you must know at 
least some of the rest of the play. But references in the play do not always restrict 
themselves to the play. Oswald Alving, the hero of Ghosts, goes mad at the end. 
How do we know this? Because he asks for the sun. “Give me the sun, mother. 
I want the sun. The sun. The sun.” It is only because we know that he cannot 
have the sun that we take him for one who has lost his mind—and this is know]- 
edge about the real world. If we were to consider speeches of ethical import, it 
would soon appear that they cannot characterize either unless the audience has 
at least some ethical convictions, some perception of ethical truth. Cordelia is 
not good and Goneril is not bad unless something is good or bad. You could not 
detect a weary aestheticism, in Swinburne or elsewhere, you could not relish that 
“aspect of things,” unless you had first judged it by standards of goodness and 
virtue. 

The antagonist continues: You said, “Belief does not add anything to what is 
proposed.” But belief has its own linguistic counterparts: usually, the declara- 
tive and categorical form of the verb. The poet, if he wished to entertain you with 
“ideas,” was at liberty to use gerunds or subordinate ‘that’ clauses—as diarists 
who are not confident of their opinions in fact do. Or he could (and sometimes 
does) weaken the force of his verbs with ‘maybe’s’ and ‘possibly’s.’ If he comes 
right out and asserts something, he seems to be demanding assent or challenging 
dissent as he need not have chosen to do. But surely that does make a difference 
to the aesthetic content. 

The position here is rather novel. It does not say that poetry must be true or 
that it must be believed. On the contrary, it may be false, it may be disbelieved, 
and be good almost for that reason. But its contents, and hence its merits, are 
relative to knowledge or at least to opinion about the truth. Hence belief and 
truth are “relevant.” 

Before replying to this objection, I would like to display something of its scope 
and its ramifications. The following examples are in apposition with those just 
considered. 

Frederick, the hero of The Pirates of Penzance, was to have been apprenticed 
as a child to a pilot; but his nurse, misunderstanding her instruction, brought 
him to a pirate, with whom he remained until the opening of the play. And 
Alfred Doolittle, the cockney dustman of Pygmalion, returns in the last act a 
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wealthy toff; for he had been recommended to an American millionaire as the 
most original moralist in Great Britain. Such incidents, it might be said, are 
farcical just because they are so wildly improbable; and without the belief in 
their improbability, no farce. The point might be extended beyond farce to 
fantasy, and further. The shock of surrealist extravagance comes just from the 
intrusion of the unreal upon some natural setting, where it is not expected: it 
is this deliberate offense to our knowledge that makes the devices of these artists 
so weird. And a critic has said of the Shakespeare tragedies that ‘their improba- 
bility is the price of their effectiveness” ; but some might insist that it is more than 
a price. Cognition is constitutive of the aesthetic fact.® 

This argument certainly gives us much to think about and opens many new 
opportunities for confusion. One who has assumed the burden of a universal 
negative, as I have in this paper, now finds it increased; for he must show, it 
would seem, that belief is not in any way relevant. In such circumstances one 
can “answer” the opposing case only by offering a simpler and better explanation 
of the facts on which it rests. Such an explanation may be sketched out as fol- 
lows. 

z. In plays and novels we are apt to have something assumed or identified as 
“reality,” operating as a framework against which the beliefs and assertions of 
the characters mark themselves off as “appearances” or “illusions.”’ This ‘“‘real- 
ity” and this “appearance” stand to each other much as “real” objects and 
“mirror” objects do in a painting, both comprised within the fundamental il- 
lusion. We in the audience can identify the “real truth” of the play even when 
this “real truth” is really false. In a horror story you often have one character 
who at the beginning is a sceptic and who is instantly put down by the reader as 
a fool simply because he does not believe in black magic. Sooner or later he is 
confounded by the unspeakable “truth.” So in serious literature: you and I 
may think there are many fewer things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of 
in Shakespeare’s Hamlet; but we have or should have no doubt that the Ghost 
is “real.”’ Jocasta, the second personage of Oedipus the King, by making light of 
oracles and their forecasts, displays an offensive “levity.” This is a part of the 
“tragic flaw’ which, in the eyes of stern classicists who believe no more in oracles 
then they do in leprechauns, “justifies” the terrible fate that befalls her. And, 
indeed, if we regard her as an enlightened, far-seeing woman, we mistake her 
character; but this mistake is easily avoided. So with Antigone and her pro- 
jection of the Greek burial taboo into the very heavens, Isabella with her fanati- 
cal chastity, and so many others: we judge them in the framework of beliefs and 
values provided by the play and not by our own serious convictions. And so with 
the “assertions” of the poet. It does indeed make a difference that he should 
state and declare rather than suppose or inquire. But the tone of assertion, which 
has become associated with the verb, does not necessarily denote real assertion— 


5 When we begin to deal with objects which are not propositional in form, we no longer 
have sure footing. We do not understand how a picture or a dramatic episode can be an 
“‘object’”’ of belief. Hence, there is as much temerity in denying as in affirming that belief is 
relevant. It is only in an endeavor to meet the critical tradition on its own ground that I 
venture to discuss such examples. 
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any more than the mere word “fire” or the words “nine o’clock” must fail to 
express an assertion. The idea of an assertion is not the assertion of an idea; and 
it may well be that in poetry it is the idea—the bracketed, fictive “assertion” 
—that matters. 

it. But of course I do not say that there are no serious assertions and no real 
truths in poetry. The “reality” of the poem may coincide with reality itself or 
overlap with it in any measure; and we agree with the poets and their beliefs in 
every manner and degree. But then truth and reality become illusion. There is 
no reason why the real sun, in the world outside of Ibsen’s play, should not be an 
assumed “reality” in Ghosts, as much as the law of gravitation which is obeyed 
by the characters. It will then be the case that “truth” is a particular and special 
issue in the play, on a par with any other. 

ii. Among the terms which we apply to objects in painting and incidents of 
the drama are some which denote frequency, incidence, distribution, causal de- 
termination, deviation from or conformity to a rule. There are “common” wild 
flowers and “rare” tropical ones, “prodigious” happenings like the birth of a 
two-headed child and “commonplace” or “‘average”’ ones. Some events in fiction 
are “accidental,” others “inevitable,” still others “miraculous” or “magical.” 
When such statistical and causal characters are presented as actual qualities of 
the aesthetic object, we must of course note them, as we note red and green, 
large and small, or proud and humble. And I have just argued, by implication, 
that we need not bring our own opinions to bear in doing so. The downfall of 
Oedipus is not “expected” by the protagonist; in the larger frame of the play it 
is, however, ‘“‘predestined;’’ but whether the action as a whole is in the eyes of 
the audience “probable” or “improbable” is still another question. The under- 
lying question of aesthetic principle is whether what we find artistically original, 
or surprising, or trite, or incredible is relative to our own serious beliefs and an- 
ticipations. 

One could urge, on many strong and varied grounds, that the frequency and 
causality adjectives are not often useful or essential. To paint a cat with its tail 
where its head should be is to produce something as unusual as a Gargantua ora 
Caliban—but with none of the brilliance of artistic fantasy or of farce. Caliban 
is grotesque: is he also “unique’’? Is that important? Does it make a difference 
how many of him there are? If men were always biting dogs, journalists would 
lose interest; but would it become inherently less absurd? We get used to prodi- 
gies like the two-headed child; after a while, the smallest shred of incredulity 
that remains in us as an echo of serious doubt disappears and with it any real 
surprise. But are they then less monstrous? Or were they better sights to begin 
with because they were extraordinary? And we get used to the Surrealists: does 
that deprive them of any genuine eeriness they may have achieved? Apparently, 
it makes a great difference what the event may be that is qualified as “improb- 
able”’; for what is utterly unique and unexpected may be aesthetically humdrum 
and trivial. We may imagine even that Calibans were as common as imbeciles; 
that events should normally fall out as in Gilbert’s operas; or that the universe 
of Hieronymus Bosch should be our familiar surrounding. Men would then de- 
velop a protective imperviousness; for they could not afford to marvel at a 
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Caliban who faced them on every street corner. But, even as things are, we 
must be exhorted by a Wordsworth, an Emerson, or a Rilke to the recovery of 
perception. And when, heeding them, we pierce the film of familiarity that has 
spread itself over objects, we find that roses are red and violets blue, though there 
be millions of them. Nothing changes its character on account of its prevalence 
—unless that very character, frequency or rarity, should become an object of 
experience (much as “universality” becomes a thing actually considered in the 
Keatsian lines about joy “whose hand is ever at his lips/Bidding adieu’’); and 
then, as with any other character, the question of value, far from being settled, 
is still to be raised. 

But conceding as much merit as we can to this group of critical concepts: 
they still do not entail the relevance of belief and disbelief. Experience provides 
us with most of our beliefs. It also makes things familiar or leaves them unfamil- 
iar; and it lends them their meanings and secondary associations. That does 
not mean that when we evoke and utilize past experience, we are utilizing be- 
liefs. Cross eyes, which many of us thought comical when we were young, carry 
the suggestion that the bearer is trying to look two ways at once. Nobody be- 
lieves this. Nobody acts as if he believed it. It is quite enough that we should 
possess the “connotation.” Before we adopt a strong principle of explanation 
like belief, we should see what can be done with a weak one like association.® 
In my opinion, that would always suffice. And criticism confirms this opinion 
by a justifiable laxity in pressing the questions of frequency, generality, proba- 
bility; for though one can recall hundreds of passages in which critics have said 
“this occurs” or “that does not occur,” one cannot think of any critic who ever 
bothered to find out whether it really does or does not. 

iv. I have not made these last points as convincing as, with a more thorough 
study of a larger number of examples, they could be made. It is enough that 
they should indicate the possibility of dispensing with the concept of belief in 
the aesthetics of poetry. There remains now only the very special class of state- 
ments within the poem which refer to other parts of the poem. I believe that 
with time for detailed consideration we should come to see that these, too, do 
not require the reader’s assent or dissent or any perception of truth or falsity 
on his part. And I would leave with you as a suggestive model the idea, suitable 
perhaps as a cover painting for the Saturday Evening Post, of a front gate with 
the sign BEWARE THE DOG while behind the fence parades a small dachshund. 
I do not think that our way of judging the “falsity” of this sign is properly to 
be called ‘disbelief.’ But I do not mind it if you say that this last remnant of 
belief does figure quite significantly in the experience of poetry. For a belief 
whose confirmation terminates within the poem will neither destroy the psycho- 
logical illusion nor compete with the judgment of aesthetic value. It will act 
as a@ minor cognitive phase within a controlling aesthetic purpose. 


6 Henry Aiken, loc. cit., p. 318: ‘‘No doubt Prokofiev’s Classical Symphony is capable 
of giving a certain pleasure to persons who have never heard a classical symphony. But the 
charm which this work has for one who is aware of the classical symphonic forms and devices 
lies very largely in the composer’s witty play with them. To perceive this, however, is .. . 
to respond immediately, through anticipation and surprise, to his allusions as a felt quality 
of what is heard.’’—I cannot see how any scrap of belief comes into this. 
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I come to a last word about the problem of belief in aesthetics. Those of us 
who offer purified conceptions of the field of aesthetics give reasons, some of which 
I think you must admit are plausible. But you can probably detect in us an 
animus which goes beyond those reasons: a desire to sweep the field clean of the 
traces of cognition. We do indeed have motives which prompt us to draw a 
sharp line between art and knowledge and to dispose as best we can of objections 
to that proceeding. Of these motives I may mention two. First, we believe that 
when aesthetic experience is freed of its entanglement with belief, everything 
comes out as it should; that is, works of art are seen upon reflection to take the 
various places in the scale of values that they have already forced mankind, by 
their own power, to concede to them. When beliefs are admitted as a proper 
element in valuation, we are not only prone to distortion of values but we are 
committed to greater distortions still, from which we are saved only by blessed 
inconsistency.—In the second place, we believe that aesthetics is full of problems 
of the greatest interest, as are too the psychology of belief and the theory of 
knowledge. But the kind of interest which exists in these two latter disciplines 
has never transferred itself, along with their categories, to aesthetics; on the 
contrary, these categories have blocked progress and account in large part for 
the ‘“dreariness” of the subject, on which a writer in Mind lately commented. 
Is it not strange that after 2500 years during which cognitive conceptions of 
art have dominated the field of criticism,—endorsed as they are at the present 
time by accomplished logicians, semioticians, and epistemologists,—no one has 
ever thought of asking whether a law of excluded middle applies to art: can 
there be statements in poetry which are neither “poetically true” nor “poetically 
false’? No one has ever thought of drawing and following up a distinction be- 
tween artistic truth and artistic probability. No one has so much as asked whether 
the concept of degree of probability might not be useful in the aesthetics of the 
drama. Nobody speaks of inductive and deductive processes in aesthetic ex- 
perience. Nobody asks whether the truths of art are not known inferentially 
and if so, whether they rest on immediate truths. The most elementary ramifica- 
tions of the problem of knowledge are ignored, for it is very properly felt that 
their application would be barren. ‘Truth’ and ‘Knowledge’ dignify the subject 
but do not illuminate it. As for belief, I could offer parallel examples. Epistemol- 
ogy and the psychology of belief furnish poor models for use in aesthetics; for 
these models do not yield principles and details which prove applicable in aes- 
thetic inquiry. That is another reason for avoiding them. 
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To the Editor: 

You invite me to make some reply to Mr. Fishman’s article! on my position in modern 
literary criticism, but this article is so sympathetic and in general so accurate that the few 
remarks I propose to make are in the nature of further elucidations, and should not be inter- 
preted as in any sense defensive. To state that my poetics lead, in effect, to ‘“‘an abdication 
of criticism”’ is, of course, a somewhat serious charge, but perhaps one can modify it by sug- 
gesting that abdication relates to rule and not to existence. A king who abdicates can be- 
come quite a useful counsellor of state. But does a criticism in which feeling or sympathy 
is fundamental really abdicate its most essential function? There are many standpoints in 
criticism, each with its own set of criteria—stylistic, moral, social, political, and so on. I 
wish to imply that in any one of these modes a total apprehension that includes an under- 
standing of the artist’s intention is necessary. We use the word sympathy for such an atti- 
tude, but sympathy is perhaps too personal in its implications. The Germans have a more 
exact work, Einfthlung, which is gaining currency in our language as empathy. What I mean 
is simply that a critic, before he can validly criticize a work of art from any standpoint, must 
be empathetically in possession of its form and affective function. The process is one of 
identification and perhaps does not differ from what in the past has been known as contem- 
plation. But aesthetic order, as Simone Weil said, exceeds the imagination and the under- 
standing—it is impossible to define beauty psychologically ‘‘because the fullness of aesthetic 
contemplation excludes introspection.” 

The nature of form in art remains obscure but I think we all recognize that a great deal 
of light has been shed on it by the researches of the Gestalt psychologists. Dr. Rudolf Arn- 
heim’s new book is a brilliant witness to that fact. There is form in the very act of percep- 
tion, and imagination, which is secondary to the act of perception, is ‘‘formed’’ as it origi- 
nates. The artist must hold on to and develop forms that are organic in genesis—that is the 
“scientific” notion behind my romantic criticism. But one is uneasily aware—and Mr. 
Fishman reveals my uneasiness—of vague penumbra of feeling that are seeking form rather 
than finding it, and possibly these promptings come from some deeper level of the personal- 
ity. They may be archetypal crystallizations within the unconscious, which are then more 
or less completely projected into consciousness as works of art; but equally they may remain 
“‘gestalt-free’’(as Anton Ehrenzweig has argued in an interesting book which you have 
already reviewed). We still know relatively little about the genesis of form; but to treat it 
as something academically pre-determined, as some classical critics do, still seems to be a 
singularly naif and unhelpful procedure. I must protest that I do not dismiss technique; 
but technique must not be conceived as a surface treatment of inspiration: it is the process 
of formation itself. 

HERBERT READ 


To the Editor: 

Never have I seen a more conspicuous example of the characteristic sociological tech- 
nique of ponderously laboring the obvious than ‘“The Theme of Social Isolation in American 
Painting and Poetry,’’ by Kolaja and Wilson, which appeared in the September 1954 issue 
of the Journal. Not only does the mountain of method bring forth a mouse of a conclusion— 
the conclusion, however accurate in itself, does not necessarily follow from the ‘‘data’’ 
assembled by the method. 

The authors begin by announcing that their analysis of the content of 228 modern Ameri- 
can paintings and 100 modern American poems has resulted in the finding that there is a 
“small amount of social interaction—interplay of activities and emotions between indi- 
viduals—expressed in their themes.’’ In their conclusion, accordingly, they interpret this 


1 “Sir Herbert Read: Poetics vs. Criticism’? by Solomon Fishman, JAAC, Dec. 1954, 
Vol. XIII, No. 2, pp. 156-163. 
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fact as symptomizing ‘‘the position of specialization in which American painters and poets 
find themselves today’’ which causes the “feeling of isolation that is so significantly pro- 
jected”’ in their work. And the body of the essay is devoted to their categories of analysis 
and the figures derived therefrom. 

Although I accept as commonplace their conclusion, I find their method far from flawless. 
My objections fall under two main heads: 1) Statistical—the inadequacy of their definitions 
and procedures; and 2) Artistic—in the exclusive attention they pay to cultural causes, they 
fail completely to consider the necessities of the artistic form as a possible way of explaining 
their observations. 

In the first place, they mention comparative analysis only twice, and both times as 
something they have not done: once in a footnote where they admit that their study does 
not ‘‘demonstrate how these (paintings and poems) differ from similar expressions in other 
societies or at other points in time,’’ and again in reference to the lack of social conscious- 
ness in contemporary art where they add that ‘‘A comparative analysis of the poetry of the 
mid-thirties might be instructive, since that was apparently the zenith of ‘proletarian’ 
artistic effort in the West.’’ Notice how they tacitly assume in both these instances that any 
comparative study would reveal differences, that their findings for the art of the mid-century 
are quite unique and therefore characteristic of the cultural situation of the present time. 
Although I am no statistician, I do know that in order for a given set of figures to be truly 
significant there must be a control which will demonstrate that these figures do indeed mean 
what they are taken to mean. What Kolaja and Wilson must do, then, is to offer evidence 
that similar results would not be forthcoming from a similar analysis of any random sample 
of paintings and poems taken from any other period and/or nation. They cannot, if their 
figures are to be significant, merely assume that this is the case, nor can they merely refer 
to those periods where the discovery of differences is a foregone conclusion. For if such a 
comparative study were to yield similar results, their conclusion would of course be un- 
justified. 

Also under this head I find the definitions of their categories rather vague. Under ‘‘Rela- 
tionships,’’ for poetry, they announce that they have attempted ‘‘to determine what kinds 
of interpersonal content are displayed in the poem,”’ by which they mean persons “‘present 
in the poem.’”’ Now, whether this means they have counted persons who are “‘present”’ only 
implicitly—as the lady in Marvell’s Coy Mistress, for example, who neither speaks nor is 
described but is merely addressed—as well as persons who actually speak and/or are de- 
scribed, is not quite clear. 

In the second place, Kolaja and Wilson only once consider the inherent limitations of 
artistic forms as a causal factor, and this they do in order to account for the fact that poems 
show greater interest in ‘‘philosophical—conceptual subjects”’ than do paintings. The rea- 
son they offer, with a great show of argumentative seriousness, is that ‘“The verbal state- 
ment lends itself better to the expression of processes and concepts than does a single 
picture”! One of their main discoveries, however, is that ‘“‘poems dealing with a single 
person constitute the largest category’’ (39 out of 100). And it is on this kind of data that 
they conclude that the poetry of the 1950’s reveals the projected sense of isolation of the 
poet. But since a substantial portion of poems taken from any period or nation whatever 
are organized to represent a single speaker acting in a single closed situation—the verbal 
utterance in many poems, that is to say, being single and continuous—we could conclude 
that the high proportion of poems involving a single person has as its cause the form itself 
rather than the cultural situation. 

Or again, the authors find it significant that a high proportion of modern poems (52 out 
of 100) have ‘‘Philosophic-Ideational”’ themes: they are ‘‘concerned with ideas, concepts, 
moral judgments, thoughtful examination of life.”” This fact “‘points up the cerebral nature 
of much contemporary verse’? and complements “the current tendency to examine first 
principles, to search for a guiding (often an absolute) philosophy in a time of unrest and 
cultural flux.’’ It may be quite true that many modern poems are of a meditative cast, but 
it is equally true that poets have always been ‘“‘concerned with ideas, concepts, moral judg- 
ments, thoughtful examination of life.” Think, for example, of Milton’s Lycidas, Gray’s 
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Elegy, Keats’s Grecian Urn, or Arnold’s Dover Beach. What may indeed distinguish modern 
meditative poems from traditional ones would be the kinds of problems thought about, the 
ways of thinking about them, and the characteristic conclusions reached. 

It should be evident by now, moreover, that my second set of. objections hinges directly 
upon the first: these writers do not know enough about poetry and poems to give meaning 
either to their figures or their conclusions. Thus, while it might be of great value to apply 
sociological techniques of investigation to literature as well as to apply literary techniques 
to the analysis of culture, let us all be warned to take pains to realize what we are doing when 
we undertake such interdepartmental projects. 

NorMAN FRIEDMAN 


To the Editor: 

Despite the highly critical nature of Mr. Friedman’s comments, they are not unwelcome, 
since they bespeak a serious interest in the kind of study we attempted. If more humanists 
and social scientists could be induced to take the alert position he assumes, investigations 
similar to ours might be pursued with greater success than we enjoyed. 

The two specific issues to which he addresses himself are discussed in footnote 6, page 
39 of our article. Had our report been focused on the methodological problems of content 
analysis of art, these issues might have been given a more prominent place in the body of the 
article. Although Mr. Friedman’s objections are to some extent valid ones, and were ex- 
plicitly recognized in the footnote referred to, the authors feel that he has misinterpreted 
their discussion in several ways. 

The first criticism is labelled ‘‘statistical,’”’ and the authors are accused of inadequate 
definitions and procedures. Mr. Friedman’s use of the term “statistical” in this context is 
perhaps a clue to his underlying attitude, for he seems to deprecate a positivistic bias which 
he imputes to the authors. Actually, the figures given in the text are simple enumerations: 
they tell what the analysts counted in the art products they scrutinized. No attempt was 
made to apply statistical methods, which would involve tests of significance and indications 
of the degree of certitude with which statements about the proportions involved might be 
made. In other words, the authors were interested in describing certain characteristics of 
modern painting and poetry, and speculating about their sociological meaning. They do not 
feel such description and speculation to be inherently ‘“‘bad,’’ especially since they had 
neither the fulsome data nor the brash arrogance to assert that they had “‘proved’’ any- 
thing according to the canons of scientific demonstration. 

The second criticism is termed “‘artistic,”’ and here the charge is that the authors fail to 
consider the necessities of artistic form as an explanatory hypothesis. Perhaps all efforts to 
study literature from the viewpoint of the social scientist should be prefaced by a note to 
the effect that the writer does not attribute the characteristics of art only to its social and 
cultural milieux. This sort of reductionism would be both obtuse and incorrect, and if the 
authors had indulged in it they could be justly attacked. But we think of social scientific 
interpretations as a technique for adding to the understanding of art and society, not as a 
means of replacing the perfectly suitable interpretations made by literary critics and hu- 
manistic scholars. The ‘‘autonomous character of the arts” is explicitly mentioned on page 
38 of our article; that they have their own formal characteristics and internal logic is of 
course a truism. 

No one would dispute the fact that the form of poetry lends itself to the single, continu- 
ous verbal utterance of the single speaker. Within this form, however, the single utterance 
may be more or less concerned with the relationships of individuals to one another. It is 
obviously important to contrast the analysis of poems written in 1950-51 with those of other 
periods, and to refine the categories of analysis, as Mr. Friedman suggests. But our major 
category of social interaction is not ambiguous, nor does the form of poetry dictate that the 
poet should exhibit isolation in every time and place. The fact that he creates in isolation 
should not lead us to accept the psychological fallacy that he must reflect his immediate 
aloneness in his work. Mr. Friedman tends to assume that the form of poetry produces a 
constant attentiveness to the single person and fosters a ‘‘meditative case.’’ This assump- 
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tion can no more be taken for granted than could our assumption (if we had made it) that 
poems of the present day differ in important respects from those of the past. 
At any rate, the need for more sophisticated research in these areas is apparent, and the 
authors join Mr. Friedman in wishing that it be well done. 
Jrrt Kouasa 
Rosert N. WILson 


To the Editor: 

Herbert Blau, in his suggestive and challenging piece on the drama, somewhat paren- 
thetically observes that ‘‘the classless society is idealistic and utopian, since division is 
inherent in the human condition and is, indeed, the basis of dramatic conflict. And to this 
he adds: ‘‘Were such a society to exist, there would be no need for art at all.” 

To me this is a strange view and particularly heretical in a journal of aesthetics. Man 
being what he is—ambivalent, paradoxical, curious, unpredictable—economic conditions 
are far from being all-important and determinative. He certainly doesn’t live by bread 
alone. He has intellectual and aesthetic needs. He is not content with mere utility. His tools, 
for example, have to be attractive and beautiful. A Socialist or Communist community 
would want and acquire pictures for homes as well as public institutes and museums. 

This being conceded, as it must be, the question may well be asked what types of art such 
a community would encourage and patronize. Is there any reason to believe that taste would 
be uniform, and that differences would be fewer than in a bourgeois society? I can think of 
none. The better the educational system—that is, the more liberal and humane, the wider 
and deeper the divergencies of taste in the membership. The artist would hardly fail to re- 
spond to the actual demands of the several or many “‘publics.’’ Realists, romanticists, tra- 
ditionalists, daring innovators would compete for favor. Even a totalitarian government 
would have to respect all tolerably rational tastes in art, as it would all reasonable opinions 
in science and philosophy. 

Victor S. YarRos 


REVIEWS 


ARNHEIM, Rupotr. Art and Visual Perception, a Psychology of the Creative Eye. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles 1954, University of California Press, pp. x + 408, 278 ills., $10.00. 

Fresh in thought, clean in style, this recent book by Rudolf Arnheim is a unique and 
highly readable contribution to aesthetics, beautifully produced. The clear, direct, flexible 
writing is powerfully reinforced by the numerous illustrations—line drawings, halftones, 
color plates—not one of which is superfluous. It could be recommended as an excellent 
introduction to the psychology of perception. It is the art lover, however, whether psy- 
chologist or not, who will find the book most rewarding. Not only will he make discoveries 
about art; he will have his vision renewed for the large unity of the world, from the glow- 
ing sun in the sky to the dynamism of the child’s first scribble. 

According to Arnheim the significant work of art is grounded in laws of perception which 
prevail everywhere. These laws are primarily those which have occupied the attention of 
gestalt psychologists, of whom Arnheim himself is a distinguished representative and one 
who has enjoyed intimate association with the initiator of the movement, Max Wertheimer. 
Without a trace of pedantry, in a language which all can understand, almost conversation- 
ally, he presents the results of scores of laboratory investigations on perceptual phenomena 
which are absolutely pertinent to the seeing and evaluation of art objects. I know of no 
other book which sums up the gestalt experiments and principles so livingly. And to the 
older ideas Arnheim adds completely new suggestions of his own. 

A great merit of the book is that the psychological thinking unites in a perfectly seam- 
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less fashion with the aesthetic analysis. There is not the least Procrusteanism. Instead, 
the author’s wholehearted love of art achieves convincing and illuminating speech through 
the scholarly discipline of the eye, which has learned to see in detail the interplay of geo- 
metrical units in such a painting as La Source and, simultaneously, how this interplay 
makes ‘‘the still girl more alive than the running water.’’ For Arnheim’s gestalt approach 
carries no denial of the expressive meaning of art. On the contrary, the perceptual laws 
which he invokes are such as to make even abstractionist paintings meaningful, not in the 
psychoanalytical sense of a hieroglyph or mask behind which demons with peculiar geni- 
talia are lurking, but in the sense that meaning is inherent in form, color, and every at- 
tribute of seeing, deeply and naturally. ‘‘Since the basic perceptual pattern,’ he says, 
“carries the theme, we must not be surprised to find that art continues to fulfill its function 
even when it ceases to represent objects of nature. ‘Abstract’ art does in its own way what 
art has always done.” 

I predict for Arnheim’s book a long and useful career. When it has reached all those 
who can afford it in its present attractive but necessarily expensive format, it is to be 
hoped that it will be reissued in a paperback edition for the use of Everyman. For it is an 
invigorating, beneficent work, capable of stirring up the ‘inborn capacity to understand 
through the eyes” which, as the author says, ‘“‘has been put to sleep and must be reawak- 
ened.” 


Harotp G. McCurpy 


BuackMvur, R. P. Language as Gesture. New York 1952, Harcourt, Brace, pp. vi + 440, $5.75. 

R. P. Blackmur has collected the major essays on contemporary English and American 
poetry which appeared in his two earlier volumes, The Double Agent (1935) and The Expense 
of Greatness (1940). Twenty-one essays make up the present work, eight of which have not 
previously appeared in book form. Some of these are reviews, others simply notes; but 
Blackmur would no doubt hold that all of his essays, regardless of their length, are notes 
toward the elucidation of poetry and not final pronouncements. This is but another way of 
saying that the critic’s job is an endless one. All the same, it should be recognized that 
these essays aim not at discovery in an immediate sense, or at the arousing of interest in 
an unknown or too little appreciated writer: they are attempts to characterize the poetry 
of our time in the works of its major writers and also to set forth conditions for the eval- 
uation of any poetry at any time. I do not mean that these aims are conscious and direct, 
but even the most casual reading of Language as Gesture will make clear that it is a broad 
and comprehensive panorama, a veritable map for the exploration of the great poetry of 
the English language in our day. 

Mr. Blackmur is concerned above all with the way words function in poetry, that is to 
say, with language processes and language structures. In this sense he shares the tradition 
of contemporary criticism that stems from Coleridge and which numbers I. A. Richards 
and T. S. Eliot among its most influential exponents. In an essay entitled ‘‘A Burden for 
Critics’? published in 1949, which I regret not seeing included in the present volume, Black- 
mur stated his critical position most forcefully: ‘‘What I want to evangelize in the arts is 
rational intent, rational statement, and rational technique; and I want to do it through 
technical judgment, clarifying judgment, and the judgment of discovery, which together 
I call rational judgment.” 

Poetry, then, is essentially a rational and objective art, wholly within the limits of 
critical discernment. The function of the critic is in the first place one of clarifying the 
function of words and in the second place of evaluating the achieved poem, so as to make 
possible ever-increasing understanding and enjoyment. In this process the critic should 
reveal the strategy of the poet as well as the import of his achievement. He must gauge 
what words do and discriminate the significant and durable poems from those inadequately 
realized. 

Thus Blackmur devotes a great deal of serious effort toward recovering or salvaging the 
usable from the mechanical, or at any rate, toward providing criteria which will enable 
his reader to do so. This is particularly the case in the essays on Emily Dickinson and 
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Thomas Hardy, and also to a degree in those dealing with Yeats, Pound, and Hart Crane. 
In every instance Blackmur attempts to achieve a directness and an intimacy with the 
words out of which poems are made, and his elucidation of particular passages again and 
again yields fresh and revealing insights. Sensitive and concrete in his elaboration, he is 
careful and deliberate in his judgments, arguing constantly from a core of poetic theory 
which serves to guide both critic and reader in the critical process. 

If there is any serious weakness which emerges from Blackmur’s technique, it is his 
failure to consider adequately whole poems. In the interpretation of a phrase, in the dis- 
section of a metaphor, I know of no contemporary critic who is his equal; but this very 
concentration sometimes leads the critic to take the context of his quotations for granted 
or to overlook part-whole relationships altogether. Lines in a poem and even words some- 
times come to have terminal value. This method at its worst is painfully close to Arnold’s 
“touchstones’’—no method at all. Yet if the part at times comes to subsume the whole, at 
least the linguistic values of that part are clarified masterfully and with rare penetration. 

It is altogether understandable that Blackmur’s concern with reason in poetry should 
lead him to those poets who have been deliberate and conscious craftsmen and who have 
constructed line and poem with the most painstaking care. Hence the affinity of the critic 
for the writings of T. S. Eliot, whose critical attitudes are present throughout these essays; 
it is in interpreting Eliot’s poetry that Blackmur is at his best. In his discussion of Four 
Quartets we can see the operation of a trained sensibility, aided by a detailed and sympa- 
thetic understanding of Eliot’s other works as well as by an etymological dictionary. Here 
Blackmur is content to suggest in a sentence or a paragraph what other critics could take 
pages to bring out. If the essay has any weakness it is one of over-schematization: the in- 
terpretation of the poem is almost too rigorously systematic, but Eliot’s poetry is con- 
ceived and directed poetry, analogous in some ways to geometry if in other ways to music. 
I would see these analogies as suggestions; Blackmur sees them as finalities. 

The discussions of the poetry of W. B. Yeats have a different kind of complexity. Here 
the critic is concerned mainly with Yeats’ poetic strategy and its consequences for his audi- 
ence. It is clear that the failures of communication in the reading of Yeats’ poems, where 
they occur, are due to weaknesses in our culture which force the poet to provide his own 
sanction of value. One can readily understand why magic was so important for the Irish 
poet, but it is not clear that the qualities of magic are defects in Yeats’ poetry which serve 
to reduce its value. There is much in Yeats that will forever defy rational elucidation, yet 
I do not see how it can be separated from the fund of common experience on which his 
poetry rests. Blackmur is understandably uneasy in interpreting any kind of irrationality, 
but I should add that in all the essays he is unsympathetic to a conception of poetry as 
visionary or mystical experience, and for this reason unable to deal adequately with cer- 
tain areas of contemporary writing. 

Thus it seems to me that the critic’s rationalistic bias, his obsession with artifice, leads 
him to an over-estimation of the poetry of Marianne Moore; an under-estimation of the 
poetry of E. E. Cummings and Hart Crane. Blackmur makes too rigorous a distinction be- 
tween poetry of control, stemming mainly from Baudelaire, and poetry of release, develop- 
ing mainly out of Whitman. For there is more control in Whitman and more release in 
Baudelaire—and in their followers—than our critic is willing to allow. In part, Blackmur’s 
strictures on twentieth century apocalyptic poetry are justified, and it should be added 
that, in the case of Crane, having rejected his poetic, Blackmur goes on to show what a 
fine poet he really was. The charity should be extended. In writing of “‘the American psy- 
chosis,” Crane, high-school graduate and dictionary poet, probably meant ‘“‘the American 
psyche.” Blackmur admits that objection can be carried too far, and we do not need touch- 
stones to know that Crane is not Dante or Shakespeare. This is beside the point. Yet when 
all is said and done, Blackmur adds as much to the poet’s stature as he takes away. And 
the same could be said for other instances in which the critic’s enthusiasm for the poetry 
‘is somewhat tempered by his assumptions of what poetry ought to be. 

Language as Gesture is one of the most significant books of literary criticism in our time. 
If the author’s style is difficult, it is in part because his subject-matter is difficult. Black- 
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mur does not attempt to evade the complexities of the poetry he discusses. On every page 
one can find new insights, fresh illumination of the best English and American poetry of 
our day. As with the poets, so with the critic: the difficulties of understanding are amply 
repaid by the consequent enrichment of spirit and sense. We cannot look for criticism of 
absolute precision any more than we should expect poetry of absolute precision, yet in the 
main Blackmur’s judgments are as just and as considered as any that I know: the gains 
are proportionate to the risks. 


Haske.tut M. Biock 


Wisatt, W.K., Jr. The Verbal Icon. Lexington, Ky. 1954, University of Kentucky Press, 
pp. viii + 299, $4.00. 

The Verbal Icon is a collection of seventeen essays written by Professor Wimsatt of 
Yale University over a period of eleven years, from 1941 to 1952. All of the essays have 
previously appeared in philosophical and literary journals. Although they were not written 
with the intention of being put together as a book, Professor Wimsatt states in the introduc- 
tion that they represent a consistent attitude toward literary problems. This reviewer 
regrets that in spite of considerable effort on his part he has not always understood the point 
of some of the essays, and consequently is unable to summarize all of the main themes which 
make up the attitude in question. One major theme which emerges clearly from the collec- 
tion, however, is Wimsatt’s belief that literary criticism is sharply to be distinguished 
from aesthetics. He maintains that aesthetics always involves judgments of value, but liter- 
ary criticism does not. Its function is to “‘explain’’ a literary work, without making any 
evaluation of it. While I do not agree with Wimsatt’s position here, the thesis is an interest- 
ing one and deserves some consideration on the part of philosophers. 

The essays deal with a host of different problems, from technical discussions of semantics 
(these articles were written in collaboration with Monroe Beardsley) to more popular 
disquisitions on rhetoric and poetry. Unfortunately, Professor Wimsatt does not cover 
such diversified material with equal facility. The discussions of semantics, for example, will 
not prove illuminating to philosophically trained readers. To cite an instance of the level 
of discourse, Wimsatt labels as ‘‘semanticists’’ such very different writers on the philosophy 
of language as C. L. Stevenson and Hayakawa. 

One of the most provocative chapters in the book is labeled ‘‘The Intentional Fallacy.”’ 
Wimsatt contends that it is a mistake to consider the intention of the author in judging the 
success of a work of literary art. Instead, the critic should judge the work of art, so to speak, 
in isolation. This again is a very interesting thesis, but which, regrettably, Wimsatt does 
not handle very well (it may also be inconsistent with his view that the role of the literary 
critic is to be confined to ‘‘explanation,”’ not evaluation). The view that we must not con- 
sider the intentions of the author in judging a work of literary art raises some very subtle 
problems in linguistic analysis, as well as some difficult questions about the role of the 
critic. Articles of a more substantial nature which deal with this issue are Karl Aschenbren- 
ner’s paper called ‘“‘Intention”’ (published in Meaning and Interpretation by the Calif. Press, 
1949) and Richard H. Popkin’s review of J. A. Passmore’s book, Hume’s Intentions, which 
is to be found in the Journal of Philosophy, July 16, 1953. 

Avrum STROLL 


MUKERJEE, RaDHAKAMAL. The Social Function of Art. New York 1954, Philosophical 

Library, Inc., pp. xxii + 280, $10.00. 

The author, a professor of economics and sociology, Lucknow University, India, attempts 
to show: that one can understand art only if one is aware of the social, political, economic, 
psychological, philosophical, and religious values of the culture from which art derives, 
and also, paradoxically, that one cannot understand these values unless one has a pro- 
found appreciation of art; that art not only reflects the values of its age, but creates and 
enhances these values; that artistic creations are vehicles for the understanding of reality 
as it ‘“‘really is,’’ and are the great integrating, educational, and moral forces without which 
no people or societies can achieve their ‘‘true’’ purposes. These doctrines are based, in part, 
on the acceptance of the basic doctrines advocated by Freud, Jung, the Gestaltists, together 
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with a generous portion of the metaphysics and mysticism that are characteristic of Indian 
philosophies. 

Unfortunately these noble theses are negated considerably by repetitiveness, sweeping 
generalizations expressed in a highly emotive language, and by the author’s agility in find- 
ing too many detailed expressions of myth, metaphysics, religion, and social values in the 
art forms. Though the author has considerable knowledge of Western art, he shows an 
intimate knowledge of Indian art, and many of his comments are exciting and revealing. 
It is true that the study of art, somewhat isolated from the values of its culture, does not 
give us the whole story, yet we are afraid that Professor Mukerjee swings the pendulum too 
far in terms of integration and the knowledge of values and reality that art reveals. Many 
statements of the following kind are apt to disturb philosophers of the West: ‘‘Art can thus 
express the process of Becoming and transmute the formless into form by discovering plastic 
rhythm and linear pattern in forms that live eternally in creation, balanced in their living 
wholeness”’ (p. 113). ‘Oriental art . . . serves as an agent for a complete integration of the 
conscious and unconscious by directing the repressed complexes into the channels of the 
archetypal images where they obtain complete fulfilment. It aids toward the identification 
of man’s consciousness with the archetypal image, the deity or Being and with the realm of 
nature and society or Becoming”’ (p. 135). 

Sir Herbert Read writes a kindly foreword. 


BaRNETT SAVERY 


Davipson, J. LeRoy. The Lotus Sutra in Chinese Art: A Study in Buddhist Art to the Year 
1000. Yale Studies in the History of Art, VIII. Yale University Press, New Haven and 
Oxford University Press, London 1954. pp. 100 + xvi, 40 ills., $5.00. 

This book makes a useful contribution to the literature on religious art outside of the 
Christian tradition. There have been numerous studies of Buddhist art in general or of 
specific monuments of Far Eastern art, but Mr. Davidson is the first, as far as I am aware, 
to attempt to show the relationship between changing modes of thought and of plastic form 
through the analysis of an iconographically defined body of visual and literary material. 

The task which the author has set himself is stated in the preface: ‘(My problem is two- 
fold. I must interpret the art itself in terms of the religious background; I must also inter- 
pret this background in terms of the art objects.’’ In the first of these aims he succeeds 
admirably. Newcomers to Chinese art may be grateful to him for the clarity with which he 
sketches in the historic background and explains the complex iconographic significance of 
the subjects. He is unfortunately less successful in his second aim, namely, ‘‘to interpret 
this background in terms of the art objects.’ Although a statistical analysis of the themes 
represented at specific sites and in dated works does reveal more than a little about the 
changes in religious thought, the formal analyses are frequently too brief or too little inte- 
grated with the iconographic analyses to be very illuminating. Thus it is disconcerting to 
find that in all the four pages devoted to an explanation of the wall-paintings in Cave 8 
at Tun Huang no explanation or even mention is made of the evident dryness and emptiness 
of the visual forms themselves. 

If the book in some ways falls short of its author’s ambitious intentions, it has still the 
great virtue of presenting in concise and coherent form a selected body of varied material 
which has hitherto been familiar only to specialists in Far Eastern culture. Forty full-page 
plates in black and white illustrate many of the objects discussed, so that the reader can 
make his own studies of the stylistic changes, and for the student who wishes to pursue any 
of the problems further there is a six-page Bibliographical Note on both primary and sec- 
ondary sources, western and Japanese. 


PrupDENCE R. MYER 


Kyrrié, Kauxo. Fénelons Asthetik und Kritik. Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian Toimituksia 
(Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennecae), Sarja-Ser. B, Nide-Tom. 73, 2, Helsinki 
1951, pp. 80. 

This monograph deserves attention and respect. It synthesizes and brings to life Féne- 
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lon’s aesthetic opinions as contained in his Dialogue sur l’Eloquence, his Lettre sur les Occu- 
pations de l’Académie and other writings. A late contemporary of Boileau and a critic of the 
classic French drama, archbishop of Cambrai, member of the academy, tutor to the royal 
house, Fénelon exerted an influence in many directions. Although he conceives (and prac- 
tices) art mainly in didactic terms, there are also new ideas stirring in him and they issue 
with unusual simplicity and force. His work precedes immediately the first attempts at 
systematic aesthetics in France by Crousaz and Dubos. Kyrré emphasizes Fénelon’s part 
in formulating three ideas important for later aesthetics. The first of these is the generic 
unity of the arts. The subsequent wide, though not, of course, unassailed prevalence of this 
notion should not conceal the fact that it was novel for the 17th century. The other two are 
first, the influence of climate and milieu upon artistic accomplishment and second, couleur 
locale, or the harmonious mutual adaptation of form and content, the expulsion of naive 
and distracting anachronism from the representative arts. What is broadly called ‘criticism’ 
in the second half of Kyrré’s survey includes principally Fénelon’s response to the famous 
project of the French academy for the purification and stabilization of the language through 
a definitive dictionary and grammar. His letter to the academy has a lively and modern 
ring, a plea for furthering growth and vitality in language against pedantic over-stabiliza- 
tion. Here there will be some doubts about Kyrré’s evaluations. He describes as ‘“‘fantastic’’ 
(p. 36) Fénelon’s suggestions for linguistic reform: the synthetic compounding of new words 
in the manner of Greek and Latin (and German), judicious borrowing outright from other 
languages, as in English, and ad hoc coinage. But a philologist—and this seems to be Kyrré’s 
standpoint—is often too literally a ‘lover of the word,” the word and the language as it is, 
conceived in terms of some Platonic notion of its unalterable ‘‘essence.’”’ We are told that 
Fénelon is simply a ‘‘bad philologist”’ (loc. cit.). But as a matter of fact he was not speaking 
as a philologist at all but as a man who had something to say and who sought to fashion 
language into a means for saying it. Fénelon’s suggestions are ‘‘alogical and impossible”’ 
(p. 33). To be sure, natural languages seem to lead a life of their own, as if they were born 
and not made. There is linguistic inertia and there is the alarm of purists; but there is cer- 
tainly nothing in logic which could prevent us from modifying languages at will. Finally, 
in another regard, it is necessary to ask whether it is any argument at all to answer Fénelon’s 
strictures against the inadequacies of French (p. 49) by saying that in Finland one is in the 
habit of regarding French as the language most capable of doing justice to the feelings. 
But the monograph has merit apart from all this, both as history and as interpretation. 


Kari ASCHENBRENNER 


Memout, Francesco. Vanity and Value: The Importance of Art for Our Time. New York 

1954, Exposition Press, pp. 503, $5.00. 

Mr. Memoli is unhappy about contemporary civilization and the position of the fine arts 
in it. His book is a discussion of art and civilization, and of theories that might help one to 
understand them today. 

Mr. Memoli is also ‘“‘browbeaten by the quantity of erudition heaped upon the mind, 
suffocating thought and repressing emotion to the point of impotence” (p. 8). However, he 
does not avoid the temptation of being erudite in his own way, developing an elaborate sys- 
tem of thought, under four heads, Value (A Picture of Society), Economics (The Principles 
of Social Management), Vanity (A Discussion of Social Attitudes and Standards), and Es- 
thetics (The Practical Means to Social Ends). Despite an amateurish touch, the argument 
of the book contains sufficient good sense to offset its defects for probably all except the 
exceptionally diffident. The chief practical hope for art and civilization for Memoli seems 
to lie along economic lines. ‘(Our most important practical mission will be found, most 
likely, in the reform and perfection of our economic knowledge and institutions, so that all 
economic evaluations may be just and true, and so that the exchange of all human effort 
may be encouraged on a world-wide basis’’ (p. 459). 

With this development, according to Memoli, art will receive its just reward, and have 
the great good effect it can have in a civilization. 


D. W. GoTsHALK 
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UNESCO 


Members of the newly organized International Society for Education through Art have 
drawn up a constitution stating its principles, aims, and structure. The ideals of creative 
activity in art as a basic need of all people, of art as one of man’s highest forms of expression 
and communication, the social, emotional, and intellectual values of education through art, 
and the goals of international co-operation underlie the broad purpose and program which 
the Society will sponsor. Proposed activities are: (1) to assemble and disseminate informa- 
tion concerning art education activities on a world-wide basis; (2) to publish a periodical 
with articles, book reviews, notes on sources and supplies of materials, notices of exhibi- 
tions, directory of persons, schools, and organizations wishing to arrange exchanges of 
exhibits and materials; (3) to organize exchanges of materials, exhibitions, publications, 
visual aids; (4) to initiate research on problems peculiar to art education in collaboration 
with societies interested in them; (5) to stimulate the formation of societies for education 
through art in countries where these do not exist; (6) to support measures to improve facili- 
ties for art education and to improve the training and professional status of educators; (7) 
to encourage those cultural institutions whose aim is to develop education through art at 
all levels; (8) to encourage and assist exchange visits and study abroad for art teachers; (9) 
to organize periodical conferences of the Society and cooperate in the planning of meetings, 
seminars, summer schools, conferences and festivals related to education through art; (10) 
to co-operate with Unesco in its program for education through art and with other organiza- 
tions working toward this aim; (11) to take measures for the ultimate establishment of an 
International Institute for Art Education. 

Further information can be secured from Mr. Trevor Thomas at the headquarters in 
UNESCO House, 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris. Provision has been made for two categories of 
membership, active and associate. The first are individual members, including founders, 
and group members; and the second are students, supporting members, patrons, institu- 
tional and provisional group members. 


ITALY 


The fourth general assembly of the Société Européenne de Culture opened at the Doge’s 
Palace in Venice on October 3. The aim of the Society is to ‘“‘unite men of culture through 
bonds of solidarity and friendship,” and to contribute in this way to the solution of “‘the 
European problem.”’ Following the solemn inauguration came five sessions of lively discus- 
sion concerning the report of the Secretary General, M. Umperto CampaGno.o, ‘The 
political duty of the man of culture.’’ This report discussed the meaning of the word ‘‘cul- 
ture,’’ understood as a capacity to find new values, and the words “politics of culture,’ 
understood as the duty of a man of culture to participate in ordinary political life in the 
same spirit asin the cultural. The question of whether the S. E. C. should intervene in politics 
as an institution when the government takes measures which appear prejudicial to culture 
was debated. M. CampaGnoto and M. Jean Lacrorx observed that the principles of the 
Society (which isopen to menof culture of all opinions) would prevent the S.E.C. from taking 
& position, but that each member has a duty to intervene as an individual following his own 
conscience. Theologians and others of various beliefs took part in a discussion of the notions 
of ‘‘respect for divergence’’ and ‘‘tolerance.’’ The last two meetings were devoted to dis- 
cussion of the report of M. CampaGnoto, and to the formulation of a final communiqué 
based upon it. 


Aut Aut, bi-monthly review of philosophy and culture, edited by Enzo Pact and Gr1LLo 
DorF ss, published in the March issue the following articles in Italian: ‘‘Prolusione a un 
corso di filologia romanza’”’ by AuRELIO Roncaatia; ‘Il cammino della vita” by Enzo 
Pact; ‘“‘Con Eliot sui banchi di Terranova’”’ by Rosperto Sanest. Under the heading Pros- 
pettive, short discussions by G1tLo Dorris and Luciano ANCESCHI cover these subjects: 
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‘“‘Creazione e interpretazione,”’ and ‘‘Questioni del Novecento.”’ Cronache includes: ‘‘Pos- 
sibilité e pluralismo nel processo temporale secondo James” by Francesco Tard; “‘Ritratto 
dell’artista” by AtBeRTo Savini. The May issue contains the following articles: “Storia 
dell’arte o storia della cultura?” by J. P. Hop1n; ‘Unita e limiti della sociologia”’ by Lurer 
Bacoutnt; “‘Appunti sul neopositivismo” by Enzo Pact. Prospettive: discussions by WALDE- 
MAR JOLLOS, “Wright e la Germania,’”’ and CLaup1io Gor.iER, “Poesia american e cultura 
americana.’’ Cronache includes: ‘‘Estetica e sociologia’”’ by Gurpo MorpurGo-TAGLIABUE; 
“Vie verso la metafisica” by Viro Fazio ALLMAYER. The July issue contains the following 
articles: “Kierkegaard contro Kierkegaard”? by Enzo Paci; ‘‘Logica, spazio e linguaggi 
(cosi detti) ermetici’? by ArmMaNDo VEDALDI. Prospettive: discussions by ALFREDO R1z- 
ZARDI, “Language as Gesture,’”’ and Epoarpo Saneuineti, “I Canti Pisani.’’ Cronache 
includes: ‘‘La XXVII Biennale e la crisi surrealista’’ by Gitto Dorrues; ‘‘Esecuzione, 
non interpretazione musicale”’ by Lura1 RoGnont. 


FRANCE 


The April-June 1954 issue of the Revue d’Esthétique, the publication of the French Society 
for Aesthetics, contains the following articles: ‘‘L’art, tiers ordre entre l’homme et |’uni- 
vers” by R. HuyeueE; ‘“Mathématiques et sens du Beau” by G. Boutieanp; “Sur l’appari- 
tion de l’art en captivité” by J. Mique; ‘‘Caractérologie musicale (Les personnages du 
Don Juan de Mozart)’”’ by A. Levatiors and A. Sourtau; “Critique et vérité psycho- 
logique”’ by M. GuicHETEav. 


SPAIN 


The Revista de Ideas Estéticas, published in Madrid by the Instituto Diego Velazquez, 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, contains the following main articles in 
Volume XII, No. 46, with English summaries: Jacques BousqusEt: ‘‘Curiosity and Beauty. 


The encyclopedic spirit in the Flemish school of painting about the year 1600’’; Gustavo 
Bueno Martinez, ‘“‘The Essence of the Theater”; F. SAncnEz y EscriBano, ‘‘The formula 
of literary Baroque as forecast in an incident which takes place in ‘Guzman de Alfarache.’ ” 


JAPAN 


Volume 5, Number 2, October 1954, of Bigaku (Aesthetics), edited by the Japanese Society 
for Aesthetics, prints English summaries of the following articles published in Japanese: 
“The Golden Section and the System of Adolf Zeising’s Aesthetics’? by Masantro AoyaGco; 
‘‘Aesthetics and Art Criticism of ‘Meiji’ (1868-1911)’’ by Tosa1o Kirazumi; ‘‘Gauguin’s 
Art’? by Masanosu Tamo. This issue contains a Supplement to the “Selective Bibliography 
for Aesthetics (1952-1953)”? published in Volume 4, Number 4, 1954, and lists books both 
foreign and Japanese. 


GERMANY 


The 1954 issue of the Jahrbuch fiir Aesthetik und Allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft, Volume 
2 (1952-1954), edited by Pror. Dr. Hernricn Liirze.er of Bonn, and published by Ferdi- 
nand Enke, Stuttgart, contains the following items: ‘“Die Wirkung des Kunstwerks” by 
Enrico RotHacker; ‘‘Henri Bremond—eine ‘mystische’ Philosophie der Kunst’? by Franz 
BrertraM HecKENBACH; ‘‘Rilkes Cézanne-Erlebnis” by Herman Meyer; ‘‘Eichendorff als 
Literarhistoriker. Historismus und Standpunktforschung—ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Literaturgeschichtsschreibung und ihrer Methodenprobleme” by Hans Econ Hass. In- 
cluded is a Bibliography for 1950. 


ENGLAND 


The autumn term public lectures at the University of Liverpool include two series on 
the arts, Davip I. Masson reports. The Sydney Jones Lectures in Art consist of three lec- 
tures: ‘“Contemporary Trends in Architecture’ by N. B. L. Pevsner (Slade Professor of 
Fine Art in the University of Cambridge); ‘“Contemporary Trends in Painting” by A. F. 
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Buunt (Director of the Courtauld Institute of Art, University of London); and ‘‘Contem- 
porary Trends in Furniture and Interior Decoration” by Gorpon RussE.t (Director of the 
Council of Industrial Design). The Shute Lectures in the Art of the Theatre were given by 
Norman MARSHALL on the topic ‘“The Producer’s Rise to Power.” 


HUNGARY 


JosEPH REMENYI, professor of comparative literature at Western Reserve University, 
sends us this note on M6r J6xar, Hungarian novelist (1825-1904). 

In his native land as well as abroad, Mér Jékai is the best known Hungarian novelist. In 
a sense his novels and stories are the nerve center of Hungarian romanticism; his art is a 
sort of midway between western European, primarily French, romanticism and pronounced 
Hungarian romantic characteristics. In the nineteenth century his fiction represented the 
climactic event in the development of Hungarian imaginative prose. The popularity which 
he enjoyed in Europe and America for a great many years was justified; it was the kind of 
popularity one associates with Charles Dickens or Victor Hugo. 

J6kai died May 5, 1904, at the age of 79. Last year was the fiftieth anniversary of his 
death. In Russia and Soviet-controlled Hungary he is paid tribute according to strategic 
“cultural” interests; the irony of this appraisal is evident when one recalls that in one of 
his novels he wrote about the Russian threat that hovered over the western world. At 
present Hungarian immigrants and exiles are the ones who in the atmosphere of freedom 
have the opportunity to appreciate him fully. 

As the author of about one hundred novels—besides stories, plays, poems, articles, mem- 
oirs—he was, no doubt, one of the most prolific writers of nineteenth century Europe. The 
indubitable spontaneity of his creative manner, his ability to make history interesting and 
a chimerical world exciting, his delightful humor, place him in the forefront not only of 
Hungarian but world literature. He lacked the power of reliable characterization and 
structural authenticity; but there is on the credit side his narrative magic and the vitality 
of his urbane and colloquial style. His novels, such as A Hungarian Nabob, Black Diamonds, 
Timar’s Two Worlds, The Baron’s Sons, The New Landlord, and many others, are motivated 
by the principle that there is no worthwhile life without integrity and responsibility. Some- 
times his characters display mere wishful thinking; however, as a rule, they are not con- 
tented with ideals in the abstract but are most anxious to apply them. 

Jékai developed a larger audience for Hungarian fiction than any writer before him. His 
somewhat eastern spirit with an occidental accent suggests a pattern of homogeneity; his 
words seem to glow like fire-flies of imagination. In remembering him we recognize a great 
writer—great not only within the boundaries of his nation, but on a universal level. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR AESTHETICS HELD AT 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


October 28-30, 1954 


The Society met jointly with the Midwestern College Art Conference. ANDREW P. 
UsxHENKo acted as the Society’s representative on the Joint Local Committee of Arrange- 
ments. IREDELL JENKINS of the University of Alabama was chairman of the program com- 
mittee. Through the courtesy of the Conference and of the University Committee, members 
of the Society were invited to enjoy a Flaherty Film Festival, in which the four principal 
films by this American director were presented and discussed by Mrs. RoBert J. FLAHERTY 
and others. 
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On Thursday, October 28, the sessions were as follows: 10:00 a.m., a joint session of the 
M.C.A.C. and the A.S.A. was held with Newron P. StatLENeEcuT as chairman. Speakers: 
Cuar.es Hirscureip (Michigan State): ‘“‘Ash Can’’ Versus ‘Modern’? Art: The Armory 
Show Reconsidered. Bertram Morris (University of Colorado): John Ruskin on the 
Pathetic Fallacy, Or How a Moral Theory of Art May Fail. Joun Atrorp (Middlebury) : 
Some Historical Aspects of the Aesthetics of Space. Orro BRENDEL (Indiana) : The Natural 
and the Real: Some Observations on Terminology. A joint luncheon of the M.C.A.C. and the 
A.S.A. was held in Alumni Hall with Henry Horse presiding. 

At 1:45, separate meetings were conducted, with the A.S.A. meeting in Room E of the 
Indiana Union; Ransom R. Patrick (Duke) was chairman. Speakers: F. Davip Martin 
(Bucknell): Unrealized Possibility in the Aesthetic Experience. Lawrence L. Hawortu 
(Purdue): The Nature of Aesthetic Criteria. Gzorcr Berswancer (Georgia State College 
for Women): Art as a Radical Particularity. 

At 4:30, a reception for the two groups was held at the Art Center Gallery, Art Library, 
and studios, with an opening of specially arranged exhibitions. At 7:15 ,the Flaherty Film 
Festival was begun in the auditorium, and at 8:00 p.m. the Trustees of the A.S.A. met in 
Room 314 of the Indiana Union. 

On Friday at 9:30 a.m. the session was held on Problems in Aesthetics with Justus Binr 
(Louisville) as chairman. Speakers: ANDREW P. UsHenxo (Indiana): Pictorial Rotation 
and Levitation in the Art of Tintoretto. Douatas N. Moraan (Northwestern): Icon, 
Index, and Symbol in the Visual Arts. WaLtTER ABELL (Michigan State): Psychological 
Aspects of the Psycho-Historical Theory of Culture. 

At 2:00 p.m. Carroutu C. Pratt (Princeton) presided at a session with the following 
speakers: Luctus Garvin (Maryland): Emotivism, Expression, and Referential Meaning. 
Hotcomse Austin (Wheaton): Are Some Arts by Nature Higher Than Others? THomas 
Munro (Cleveland Museum of Art): Do the Arts Progress? At 5:45 p.m., receptions were 
held at the homes of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hore and Mr. and Mrs. Newton P. Sratt- 
KNEcuT. At 7:30, a joint dinner was held at the Bloomington Country Club. Lester Lone- 
MAN (Iowa), President, spoke on ‘“‘Neo-Idealism.”’ 

On Saturday morning a business meeting was held at 9:00. At 10:00 a.m., in a discussion 
of Robert J. Flaherty as Creative Artist, Taomas Munro discussed the aesthetic problems 
involved. At a meeting of the A.S.A. with Waiter GorTsHALK (Illinois) as chairman, a 
Symposium was held on the Theory and Practice of Literary Criticism. The speakers were 
Haroip WHITEHALL (Indiana) and ELpER Ouson (Chicago). The Flaherty Film Festival 
was concluded in a performance at 2:00 p.m. 


The Board of Trustees of the American Society for Aesthetics, at their meeting on October 
28, nominated the following members as officers and trustees beginning January 1, 1955 
(President and Vice-President for two-year terms and Secretary-Treasurer for a three-year 
term): for President, Hetmutr HuNGERLAND (California College of Arts and Crafts); for 
Vice-President, D. W. GorsHaLK (University of Illinois); for Secretary-Treasurer, JoHN 
F. Wuite (Western Reserve University). For Trustees, they nominated JoHN ALForp 
(Middlebury); Hasxext M. Biock (University of Wisconsin); Ransom R. Patrick (Duke 
University), and Metvin M. Rapsr (University of Washington). Five vacancies occurred 
on the Board of Trustees on January 1, 1955, of which one was automatically filled by the 
retiring President, Lester D. Loneman. All trustees serve three-year terms according to 
the Constitution of the Society, which also requires the trustees at their annual meeting to 
nominate one member for each forthcoming vacancy. (The above list of nominees for the 
positions of officers and trustees was later submitted to the entire membership by ballot 
and duly elected.) 

At the same meeting, the trustees received and approved the report of a Constitutional 
Revision Committee consisting of Ransom R. Patrick as chairman and THomas Munro. 
They endorsed a new, proposed Constitution and By-Laws, which have since been duly 
submitted to the entire membership and approved by over three-fourths of the members 
voting. One feature of the new Constitution is to establish a more democratic procedure of 
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choosing officers and trustees, with more opportunity for participation by members outside 
the Board. Another is the establishment of a set of By-Laws, separate from the Constitu- 
tion, and more easily amended. It deals with procedures not fundamental to the structure 
and operation of the Society. 


1965 Annual Meeting. Members wishing to present papers should send preliminary appli- 
cations as soon as possible this spring to the Program Chairman, Professor WALTER ABELL 
of Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. The meeting will be held at Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Ill., October 28, 29, and 30. Douaias N. Morean is convention 
chairman. 


The Editor acknowledges with thanks the assistance of Professor Douatas N. MorGan 
of Northwestern University in editing several of the philosophical articles published in this 
and other recent issues. 


MATCHETTE ESSAY PRIZES 


Three cash prizes of $300, $200, and $50 are offered by the Franklin J. Matchette Founda- 
tion of New York for essays by American authors on aesthetics or the philosophy of art. 
Essays must reach the Editor’s office at The Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland 6, Ohio, 
by September 20, 1955. For further details, see p. 280 in the December 1954 issue of the 
Journal of Aesthetics, or write to the Editor. 


Secretary Paut Zucker of Cooper Union reports that the first fall meeting of the New 
York Division of the Society was held on November 5 and attended by more than fifty 
persons. The surrealist painter Kurt SELIGMANN spoke on “Tradition in Surrealism’”’ and 
a lively discussion followed. 


The Cleveland Society for Aesthetics met Saturday, October 23, at the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. THomas Munro. GrorcE Epson Danrorta, chairman of the department of architec- 
ture at Western Reserve University, spoke on ‘‘Early Greek Cities in Italy and Greece”’ 
with illustrations from his recent trip. W1Lt1am PowELu Jonss, professor of English at 
Western Reserve, was elected chairman for 1954-55. 


Notice to Readers: Readers are invited to send in items of interest for NOTES AND NEWS and 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
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